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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland^ from the restoration in 
the year 1660 to the accession of James II, in the year 1685. 

Charles II. restored and feudal tenures abolished, in the year 1660. — The corpo- 
ration-act, 1661. — The act of uniformity, and in Ireland the act of settlement, 
1662. — The act of explanation in Ireland, 1665. — ^The test-act, 1673. — The prince 
of Orange married to the princess Mary, 1677. — ^The Roman Catliolics excluded 
from the parliament, 1073.«— The parties of Whigs and Tories formed, 1680.— The 
Rye-house plot, 1683, 


So general and earnest was the disposition to restore 
the royal government after the extravagancies of the 
commonwealth, that the restored prince * expressed a 
doubt, whether it was not his own fault, that he had 
been so long absent. In this state of the public mind 
it was not difficult for Monk to resist a proposal made 
by Hale^ afterwards the celebrated chief-justice, of 
reviewing the negotiations, which had been carried on 
with the late king, and of preparing from them such 
conditions, as it might at this time be proper to propose. 
To the rejection of this proposal bishop Burnet has 
attributed all the errors of the restored prince ; and ano- 
ther writer ® has remarked that, if due limitations of the 
prerogative had been then established, the revolution 
perhaps might not have occurred. But, if the proposal 

' Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 772. * Burnet, vol. i. p. 50* 

f iiarris’s Liiu of Charles ll.> voL i. p. 347. 

VOL, IV. B 
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of Hale had been adopted, what could it have availed, 
when the public feeling was not yet prepared for main- 
taining the restrictions, which it would have imposed ? 
The due regulation of the great parties of the state was 
an indispensable preparation for the due adjustment of 
the constitution of the government; and to effect this it 
was necessary that the nation should have experienced 
the mischief of arbitrary power, as it had already expe- 
rienced that of republican innovation. 

The convention-parliament which placed Charles II. 
on the throne, had been too much concerned in the con- 
test with his father, to give way to an undistinguishing 
censure of all, by whom he had been opposed. Hence 
it happened, and it is a memorable circumstance that 
the right of resistance was maintained by the very body, 
by which royalty was re-established, a severe reprehen- 
sion being ordered to be addressed to a member, who 
had asserted, that he wlio drew his sword first against the 
king, committed as great an offence, as he who cut off 
the king’s head®, and even payment being ordered of the 
arrears, due to those who had commanded the parlia- 
mentary armies. The same parliament introduced an 
important improvement of the constitution, for which 
however some preparation had been made by the strug- 
gles of the preceding period During the interruption 
of the royal government the feudal claims of wardship 
had necessarily been suspended and the possessors of 
land had thus become liable to intolerable forfeitures. 


^ This parliament was assembled by 
write, "which had been issued by the long 
parliament, when Monk had first pro- 
cured a majority by restoring the ex- 
cluded members. The writs had been 
issued professedly for constituting a go- 
vernment without any chief, or house of 
lords, Monk being at the same time ap- 
pointed capteSn-general.— Pari, Hist., vol, 
wii, p. 140—147, 


® Ibid., p. 287. 

® Harris, vol. i. p. 365. 

’ In the year 1656 a bill had been or- 
dered to be brought into the parliament 
for taking away the court of wards and 
liveries, and tenures by knight-service.-— 
Pali. Hist., vol. xxi. p. 38. The change 
was indeed a direct result of the tempo- 
rary republicanism of the government, 

® Harris, vol. i. p, 397, 
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These claims were accordingly abolished by the entire 
abrogation of the feudal tenures, from which they had 
resulted, a change begun in the year 1 1 59 by Henry II. 
with the introduction of scutages, and thus at the expi- 
ration of five centuries completed by the convention- 
parliament. The excise at the same time, a revenue ® 
first established by the long parliament to maintain the 
civil war, was settled on the crown the one half in 
perpetuity, as an equivalent for the emolument of ward- 
ships, the other during the life of the king. 

When this parliament, composed chiefly of Presby- 
terians had been dissolved, the prevailing sentiment 
of loyalty influenced the elections, and a parliament was 
formed, of which it was the characteristic. In a crisis 
so dangerous to the freedom of the government it most 
fortunately happened, that the earl of Clarendon pos- 
sessed the confidence, and directed the counsels of the 
king. The moderation of that nobleman accordingly 
controlled the inconsiderate affection of the parliament 
while his wisdom recommended the adoption of salutary 
laws, which had been introduced in the time of the 
republic. A regulation borrowed from the practice of 
that period by which the power of taxing the clergy 
was transferred from the convocation to the parliament, 
the parochial clergy being at the same time permitted to 
vote at elections of members of the house of commons, 
was an important improvement, as it simplified the ma- 
chinery of the government. 

The same distinguished minister, who was strongly 
attached to the established church, probably exercised 
his influence in promoting other arrangements’^, which 

® Supposed to have been adopted in pp. 2, 3. Dubl., 1793. 
imitation of the Dutch. — Sinclair’s Hist. Burnet, vol. i. p. 91. 

of the Revenue, vol. i. p. 46. Sinclair’s Hist, of the Revenue, vol, 

Harris, v6l. i. p. 404. i. pp. 318, 319. 

Somerville’s Hist, of Polit. Trans., Somerville, p, 4, 
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Vferj^ dil-^rtly prepared the ^eat crisis of the succeeding 
rel^'.' The king, aware that he was tb he restored by a 
juPctioh' of the Presbyterians with the RoyaKSts, and 
desirous of extending some favour to the Roman Ca- 
thbiics, had in a declaration issued at Breda promised 
indulgence for diiferences in religious opinion. In the 
first parliament however, which he assembled, he dis- 
covered a disposition to a contrary policy, with which 
he found it expedient to concur. The disasters of the 
preceding period had impressed the Royalists very gene- 
rally with a persuasion, that the interests of monarchy 
and episcopacy, which had then fallen together, were 
inseparably united : a suspicion of the inclination of the 
king to employ the proposed indulgence of protestant 
dissenters as an occasion favourable to the religion of 
Rome, to which he was known to be partial, inflamed 
their opposition : and the intemperate triumph of their 
own re-establishment, after a long period of depression 
and distress, disposed them to disregard, notwithstand- 
ing their recent service, the pretensions of those, to 
■whom they ascribed all their past calamities. Three acts 
were accordingly passed, by which protestant dissenters 
were excluded from all civil corporations and ecclesias- 
tical offices. By the corporation-act and the test-act, 
passed in the year 16G1, they were deprived of all op- 
portunity of acquiring municipal privileges ; by a new 
and; additional act of uniformity presbyterian ministers 
were cut off from all connexion with the established 
chjwro&j and two thousand ministers are said to have 
fptind , tbenjiselves compelled to abandon benefices, of 
which they were possessed. It deserves to be remarked, 
as^ci^acteristic of this first parliament of Charles II. 

t/t Elizabeth required a de- every thinp; contained in the book of com- 
uf 'tiirffer^ed asseht and Consent mon prayer, 
to the articles dffeKjpim | that of thartes *6 Harris’s Life of Charles II., vol. ii, 

II. a similar decimation in regard to p. 94. ’ * 
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that in the act of uniformity was inserted, ^n 0 Rtl)i of 
non-resistance, which has however been since ropeaJe4. 

In this manner was conducted the first period of the 
government of Charles II., which was concluded by tlie 
disgrace of Clarendon about seven years after the resto- 
ration. The king, having been urged by his people into 
a war with the Dutch required of his parliament other 
supplies, beyond a very liberal grant already voted for 
that purpose ; the unexpected demand created in that 
body an opposition, sufficiently powerful to cause com- 
missioners to be appointed for revising the public ac- 
counts ; and the rivals and enemies of Clarendon easily 
found occasions and pretences for persuading the king, 
that by removing the minister he might free himself 
from embarrassment, and re-establish his authority. 
The administration thus terminated had exercised im- 
portant influences on the government. The moderation 
and wisdom of Clarendon had reduced the state to order 
from the violent agitations of the preceding period ; and 
the laws which he seems to have procured, for sepa- 
rating the episcopalian Protestants from the Presbyte- 
rians, had a direct operation in preparing the movements 
of the revolution. 

By repelling the Presbyterians from the interest. 


. * The nation in, general approved of 

‘ this war, fnim a jealousy of the Dutch 
‘ oncifooching \^)on our trade, aud the re- 
‘ sentmeut of injuries supposed to have 
‘■beeA''c6nhtnitted by them against the 

* Knvlijsh E^sttlndia-Company. The self- 
‘ Jsii tiews of individuals had a conside- 
‘ Arable iijifluence in promoting the first 
‘ war with Holland. The duke of York, 
‘ loml of military employment, viewed 

* the juries coimnitted by the Dutch in 

* aggravated* ^dolouiV, and^ incenaed his 
‘ brother against them. — Life of Claren- 
‘don, -vnl, p, 14. 3pie/dwke of Albe- 

* marie was piqued with the Dutch on 

* pcqwqti0f pefJ^nal vly^h he 

* had received while he ^tved m ^hei^^ 


‘ army, and flattered the court with an 
‘ unbounded prospect of success by dis-* 

* paragiiig their military and naval foffo^ 
‘ — Life of James. The French invidi- 
' ously fomented the <4uarrcV expecting 
‘ that it would furnish them with a pre- 

* tence for encroaching upon ^'l^ndbrs,’ 
‘ by interfering in the war,^ either 

* the side of Holland or England, as ebn- 
‘ tingent events should direct.r^Secret 

* History of Europe, vol. i. The spccess 

^ Uf the at aiea in fha 

* of the war, and their treaty with the 
^ bishoit, nf .Munster, determined the 

* French tp dsclare m favour of 

p- Sj note. 7 ^ t 
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which they had acquired in the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment and the corporations, they were formed into a 
party resolute to resist the arbitrary pretensions of the 
crown, though disciplined into moderation by their ex- 
perience of the futility of their past enterprises against 
the constitution. By giving to the episcopalian Protes- 
tants on the other hand the exclusive possession of those 
advantages, they were disposed to indulge that extrava- 
gant loyalty, by the results of which they were after- 
wards practically instructed to seek in a temperate ac- 
commodation of opposite sj'^stems the reconciliation of 
order and freedom. If there had been no distinct party 
of Presbyterians, there would not have been a power in 
the people ready to vindicate the constitution. If the 
Episcopalians had not been disengaged from the Presby- 
terians, there would not have been a sufficient experi- 
ence of the mischief of an excessive attachment to the 
interest of the crown. 

For the entire development of the party attached to 
the crown, it was necessary that it should be separated 
from the Presbyterians on the one hand, and on the 
other, that the government should be detached from the 
Roman Catholics, whom Charles II. was much inclined 
to favour The former operation, begun, as has been 
shown, by Clarendon, was completed by the test-law, 
enacted after his disgrace ; the latter was afterwards 
effected by the alarm of the popish plot. When both 
had been accomplished, the loyalty of the Episcopalians 
was freed from all reserve, being moderated neither by 
an association with the Presbyterians, nor by a jealousy 
of the Roman Catholics. 

The house of commons in the year were disheartened at seein^r such popish 
1672 presented an address to the king, recusants advanced into employments of 
in which they not only complained of the great trust and profit, and especially into 
increase of popish recusants, and of the military commands. — Harris’s Life of 
great resort of priests and Jesuits into the Cliarles II., vol. ii. p. 82. 
kingdom, but also represented that they 
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In the year 1673, six years after the fall of Clarendon, 
we find in the parliament a steady opposition excited 
by a jealousy of the conduct of the court in regard to 
the Roman Catholics. The test-law was accordingly 
enacted^®, the Presbyterians giving it their support, 
though to their own prejudice, that they might exclude 
the Roman Catholics from the confidence of the crown, 
A bill was indeed afterwards brought in for the relief of 
the former, but it was defeated by a disagreement of the 
two houses, and the consequent adjournment of the par- 
liament, and the Presbyterians remained subject to that 
disqualification, which they had assisted to impose upon 
the Roman Catholics. 

When the jealousy of the Roman Catholics had served 
to complete the separation of the Presbyterians by giving 
birth to the test-law, they were themselves yet more 
effectually excluded from participation in the govern- 
ment by the pretended discovery of the popish plot. A 
charge of a plot to assassinate the king, massacre the 
Protestants, and place on the throne the duke of York in 
subordination to the pope‘‘, brought forward in the 
year 1678, found in the fears of the people an abundant 
compensation for that real deficiency of evidence, which 
has caused it to be rejected by historians as a gross 
imposture. The king was forced to yield to the violence 


In Ireland, where the Protestant 
interest was weak, the test was imposed 
late, and early removed ; the former in 
the year 1703, the latter in the year 
1780. In England the test-act was re- 
pealed in the year 1828. 

The test-law retpiired, as a qualifi- 
cation for all civil offices of trust, that 
the sacrament of the eucharist should be 
received according to the form of the 
church of England, and that the doctrine 
of transubstautiation should be renounced. 
The duke of York, who had become a 
Homan Catholic in the year 1609, and 
had openly renounced the Protestant reli- 


gion in the year 1672, procured a pro- 
vision to be inserted in the act, excepting 
himself from its operation. — Life of 
James II., from the original MSS. in 
Carleton Ilouse, vol. i. pp. 440, 630. 
Load., 1816. Burnet, vol. i. pp. 245, 
246. 

Another plot, called the meal-tub- 
plot, from the jilace where some papers 
belonging to it were found, was brought 
forward in the following year, but has 
been rejected by all historians. It was 
pretended that this was a plot of the Pres-* 
byterians. 
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of- the public opinion, and consent to the formal ex- 
clusion of Roman Catholics from both houses of parlia- 
ment. ' From this time accordingly a free opportunity 
was afforded to the episcopalian Protestants, to discover 
experimentally the mischievous tendency of that disposi- 
tion, by which they were impelled to magnify the au- 
thority of the crown. 

The king in the mean time employed every expedient 
for overthrowing at once the constitution and the reli- 
gion of his country. That he might extricate himself 
from the control of his parliament, he had in the year 
1668 entered into an ignominious negotiation, by which 
two years afterwards he became a pensioner of the 
French court and then composed a confidential admi- 
nistration of five persons which received the apt 
denomination of the cabal, a word formed of the initials 
of their respective designations. The resources of the 
king however proved insufficient for defraying the 
expenses of the government, when he had twice com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy by shutting his exchequer 
and had attempted to capture a rich fleet of the Dutch 
before any declaration of hostilities. He was accord- 
ingly in the year 1G73 compelled to assemble his parlia- 
ment, though in the long interval of its sessions he had 
offended the people by various acts of arbitrary power, 
particularly by publishing a declaration for liberty of 

* The stipulated pension was two hun- Hume has calculated the advantage 
di^d thousand pounds. The king of gained by this transaction only at 
France was also to assist the king of X* ** 1,2U0,000 ; but it appears from the 
England with troops, if his subjects interest paid for the money thus with- 
shoiddrfebel. — Somerville, p. 18, note. held, that the principal must have been 

tSir Thomas Clifford, the earl of £1,328,520. The interest was jiaid until 
Atlington, the ' duke of Buckingham, aliout a year before the death of the king. 
AsMey Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, and It was then suspended during twenty-five 
the e&H t>f Lauderdale. years, after which time the half of the 

** The exchequer was shut up from original debt was charged upon the 
the eighth Olf January, 1072, to the thirty- hereditary revenue, so that the total 
fir6t at Bdtfenyber in the same year, and loss sustained must have been about 
again from the latter day to the sixth £2,800,000. — Sinclair’s Hist, of the Re- 
of Mny, 16 73 .-^Somerville, p. 23, note, venue, vol. i. pp. 314, 315, 397 — 399, 
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conscience, and bad excited the jealousy of the house 
of commons by causing the chancellor of the exchequer 
to issue writs by his own authority, for supplying the 
vacancies in that body. An opposition appeared as 
soon as the parliament had assembled, and a leader, sin- 
gularly qualified for animating and directing its efforts, 
speedily placed himself at its head. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, endowed with all the quali- 
ties which could enable him to lead a party, was re- 
strained by no principle from availing himself of every 
expedient for attaining his object^®. Originally a 
royalist, he in the civil war attached himself to the 
parliament ; he was after the restoration selected to be a 
member of that odious administration, which was named 
the cabal ; and three years afterwards, when he had 
suggested to the king almost all the most violent 
measures of his government®®, he became the champion 
of the adverse party, probably alarmed by .some indica- 
tions of unsteadiness in the monarch who had begun 
to shrink from the enforcement of his counsels. His 
ardour long supplied the place of principle in main- 
taining his credit, his followers forgetting his past ver- 
satility in his present vehemence. 

In the prudent and moderate conduct of the opposi 
tion in the new parliament the influence of the political 
experience of the nation is plainly discoverable. The 

Shaftesbury, said the king to him, quitted of shutting tlie exchequer, which 
when he filled the office of chancellor, appears to have been proposed by lord 
you are the greatest rogue in the kingdom. Clifford. 

1 am of any subject, replied the chan- ^ It is probable that his alarm was oc- 
cellor. — Somerville, p. 33. Mr. Fox, casioned chiefly by the unsteadiness of 
who seems to have regretted that he the king in regard to the writs. It is as- 
could not represent him as a true patriot, serted that, when the new writs were is- 
and contends that he was very far from sued by the speaker, he refused for some 
being the devil he is described, acknow- days to seal them, declaring it to be an 
ledges that he was very destitute of pub- intrcuchment upon prerogative ; and 
lie virtue, and espoused with indifference when he was obliged to do it by his ma- 
monarchical, arbitrar}'^, or republican jesty’s jio.sitive command, he went home, 
j)rinciples, as best suited his ambition. — and turned his back upon the sealers. — 
Hist, of James II., postscript to hispre- Somers’s Tracts, vol. vii. p. 370, Lou,, 
face. Lond., 1808. 1750. 

He has been by later writers ac- 
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comxnons^ complied with the desire of the king in the 
choice of a speaker ; they unanimously voted a liberal 
supply for the relief of his necessities; and they ad- 
dressed him in the language of the most loyal and affec- 
tionate attachment- They were not however backward 
in resisting the. arbitrary measures of the king. They 
excluded the members returned upon the writs irregu- 
larly issued by the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
remonstrated boldly against the declaration of indul- 
gence, which the king had professed himself determined 
to maintain. This firm moderation disconcerted the 
cabal. Shaftesbury, its most able member, attached 
himself to the rising party, and commenced a systematic 
opposition to the ministry, which was indeed over- 
powered at the end of ten years, but was soon after- 
wards renewed with recovered energy, to bear a part in 
the public deliverance. 

In the course of the opposition, thus maintained 
against the crown, a lasting and most valuable improve- 
ment was introduced by the enactment of the law 
known by the name of the act of habeas corpus. The 
long parliament had abolished the courts, which exer- 
cised a formally arbitrary jurisdiction ; the present re- 
strained the constitutional tribunals from the arbitrary 
exercise of their acknowledged powers. A modification 
of this restriction was however required, because the 
exercise of an arbitrary power of imprisonment must 
occasionally become necessary to the public safety. 
This further improvement was afterwards introduced by 
William by obtaining from the parliament a temporary 
suspension of its operation. 

The commentator of the laws of England ^ has indeed 

This act however was not sempu- ^ To the advantages mentioned in the 
lously observed, until the revolution had text, the writer says he may add ‘ the 
given its sanction to the rights and liber- ‘ abolition of the prerogatives of purvey- 
ties of the people. — Life of William Lord ‘ ance and pre-emption ; the statute for 
Russell, by Lord John Russell, vol. i. p. ‘ holding triennial parliaments ; the test 
164. Lond., 1820. ‘ and corporation acts, which secure both 

Somerville, p. 343. ‘ our civil and religious liberties ; the 
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remarked, that we may distinguish the year 1679, as the 
precise time in which the constitution attained its theo- 
retical perfection, though those which immediately Suc- 
ceeded, were times of great practical oppression. The 
abolition of the feudal tenures, which freed the estates 
of subjects from the incumbrances of the ancient vassal- 
age, and the act of habeas corpus, which ensured pro- 
tection to their persons, he considered as together con- 
'stituting a second charter, as beneficial, and as effectual, 
\is that obtained at Runnemede ; and the year 1679 he 
selected, because the latter of these regulations had then 
been adopted, and the act for licensing the press had 
expired. Mr. Fox has from this state of the govern- 
ment, perfect in theory and in practice oppressive, drawn 
the conclusion which would naturally present itself to a 
man, who had passed his life in struggling for power, 
that men are more important than measures. A juster 
inference may be made in remarking, that mere laws, 
however perfect, are not sufficient for constituting a good 
government, but that it is also necessary that the senti- 
ments and habits of the people and the combinations of 
parties should be accommodated to them. It seen^ to 
have been a peculiar felicity of the English government, 
that the improvement of the laws preceded the adjust- 
ment of parties, so that, when the latter was afterwards 


* abolition of the writ de hceretico combu- 
^ rendo ; the statute of frauds and J)erju- 
‘ ries, a great and necessary security to 
‘ jirivate property ; the statute for dis- 
‘ tribution of intestates* estates ; and that 
‘ of amendments and jeofails^ which 
^ cut off* those superfluous niceties, which 
‘ so long had disgraced our courts ; toge- 

* ther with many other wholesome acts 
‘ that were passed in this reign, for the 
‘ benefit of navigation and the improve- 
‘ ment of foreign commerce.’ And from 
the whole he concludes, that the people 
had at this time from the laws sufficient 
iKlwer for asserting their liberties, if in- 


vaded by the royal prerogative j as was 
proved at the revolution. — Blackstone’s 
Comm., book iv. ch. xxxiii. 

The act had passed in the year 1662, 
having been copied, with some few altera- 
tions, from the parliamentary ordinances, 
which had been themselves taken from 
the practice of the suppressed court of 
star-chamber. It was revived in the first 
year of James II., and continued till 
1692. It was then continued for two 
years more ; but from 1 694 the press has 
been free. — Ibid., ch, xi. note. ^ 

Hist, of James II., p. 22. 
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effected, the unproved system of the Jaws was ready for 
immediate operation. 

From the struggle at this time maintained arose in the 
year 1680 the first formal division of the two parties 
distinguished by the appellations of Whigs and Tories, 
the former taken from the Presbyterians of Scotland, the 
latter from the Roman Catholic banditti of Ireland^*. 
These designations, given at first in derision, but after- 
wards adopted as proper appellations, indicate the quar- 
ters, from which the two parties disposed to control, or 
to magnify the power of the sovereign, had originally 
received, or expected support. Though time and expe- 
rience moderated the principles of both parties, they 
continued to subsist in vigour more than a century, until 
the revolution of France, by developing principles of a 
more violent character, gave a shock to the Whigs of 
England, from which they recovered slowly and with 
difficulty. The reaction of popular excitement has how- 
ever in the present day brought forward the party in all 
its former energy. 

The opposition, which at this time resisted the mea- 
sures of the crown, gave occasion to a systematic cor- 
ruption, which was practised on the part of the crown 
without shame or reserve®*. The intrigues of France 
on the other hand corrupted the opposition, and con- 
verted into a faction, which we are compelled to censure, 
that which might else have been honoured in tlm annals 
of^our governnaent as a band of patriots. The king, in 
the expectation of recovering the declining affections qf 
Tiis subjects; had been induced to consent that his niece, 
the daughter of the duke of York, should be married to 

Hume, yol. viii. p. 182. Someihrine, p. 39 — 72. Ldrd DanW 

****iL%^ originally applied to is said to hava increased the sum aH4>^ed 

the or descendants of the plun- for corrupting menib^rs of parliament 

derers ihe Iriaht trar, who had con- from 12,0007. to^ 20,000/.-— Life of Lwd 

c^^Ved’tbem^lves iti'the bogft or moim^ Bussell) vol. i. p. 152. 
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his nephew the prince of •range. This alliance co- 
operated with a general apprehension of the irresolu- 
tion of the English monarch, to determine the king of 
France to seek, in a secret intrigue with the opposition^, 
some security against the danger, that he might be per- 
suaded to yield to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, 
which was favourable to the Dutch. The opposition on the 
other hand was placed in a situation peculiarly embarrass- 
ing, which disposed it to listen to the overtures of a foreign 
prince. Deprived of all confidence in their sovereign, the 
persons opposed to his government were afraid to intrust 
him with the army, which w«uld be necessary for hostility 
against France ; and aware of his disgraceful and mis- 
chievous connexion with that country, they were them- 
selves induced to enter into a connexiop with the same 
government, by which his machinations against their 
religion and liberty might most effectually be counter- 
acted and defeated. 

This double intrigue rendered the measures both of 
the court and of the opposition more violent^, and acce- 
lerated the crisis of the constitution. The king, in his 
reliance on the pecuniary aid of France, was encouraged 
to disregard the resistance of the parliament ; and the 
opposition, involved in a similar engagement, was at 
length hurried to that extremity, which turned the affec- 
tions of the nation, and for a time established the des- 
potism of the crown. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the leaders of the 
opposition were ruined, and their party discredited, in 
consequence of a vague connexion with another party 

Burillon the French ambassador, in consistent with such a statement. — Life 
his rej)ort of the sums expended in this of Lord Russell, ch. x. 
intrigue, has mentioned Sidney and Somerville, p. 135. 

HumjKlen as having received money from ‘ If niy opinion,’ says lord John Rus- 

his sovereign. But it has been justly n*- sell, ‘ is well founded, there existed in- 
marked that the agent was an interested ‘ deed both in the higher and lower or- 
witness, and that neither the chai’acter of ‘ ders, a great number of discontented 
Sidney, nor the property of Ilainpdcu, is * peisons ; tliis discouteut produced con- 
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which, without the concurrence or even privity of the 
former, concerted a scheme for assassinating the king 
and his brother. The discovery of this conspiracy, 
which from the intended scene of execution has been 
named the Rye-house plot, involved in the same common 
accusation and destruction both those who were really 
concerned, and those others also, who had been driven 
to consider generally, whether a forcible resistance 
ought not to be opposed to the tyranny of the govern- 
ment, but had never harboured the thought of assassina- 
tion, and had even declined, as bloody and unwarrantable, 
the expedient of surprising the guards of the king. 
Among the latter fell the virtuous lord Russell, whose 
general estimation was such, that his name would in the 
opinion of the public have justified an open resistance, 
and whose apparent connexion with a band of assassins 
disparaged and disgraced for that very reason the party 
in opposition, beyond what could have been effected by 
the plainest conviction of any other individual. Even 
the consultation however about a plan of resistance, 
though abundantly provoked by the abuses of a govern- 
ment, which had become subservient to a foreign state 
for the purpose of executing a plan of domestic des- 
potism, was yet destitute of the indispensable justification, 
which can alone be afforded by the general concurrence 
of the people. The necessity of resistance had not yet 
been generally felt by the community : an insurrection 
therefore must then have been an unavailing struggle 
against the existing authorities ; and the project served 

‘ sulfations on the state of the nation, and of Lord Russell, vol. ii. p. 148. Lord Rus- 
‘ the practicability of resistance amonf^st sell has admitted that, at the desire of 
‘ the leaders, and wild talk about taking the duke of Monmouth, he went to a 
' off the king and duke amongst indigent meeting for the purpose of hindering 
‘ and unprincipled men. But there never violent resolutions, and that at this meet- 
‘ was a formed plan, either for assassina- ing there were things said by some, with 
< ting the king, or raising the country, ex- much more heat than judgment, which 
^ cept in the heads of Rumsey and West, he did Bufficiently disapprove, — Ibid., p, 
* and lord Ho\ratd £ttid lord Grey/«<->Life U8, 
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only to hasten, by the ruin of the opposition, the arri- 
val of a crisis, which spread through the w’hole nation 
one common conviction of the duty of effecting a revo- 
lution. 

From the dissolution of the last parliament of this 
reign, which occurred nearly four years before the death 
of Charles^®, the influence of the party in opposition had 
begun to decline. The more sober part of the nation 
began from that time to repent of the cruelties, into 
which it had been hurried by the clamour of the popish 
plot ; the unexpected firmness of the king, in resisting 
the strenuous exertions employed for excluding his bro- 
ther from the succession, disconcerted the timorous ; and 
the apparent fairness, with which he professed a disposi- 
tion to yield every other concession for the security of 
the established religion, conciliated the moderate party. 
It was accordingly then that Charles began to execute 
that audacious system of measures, by which the liberties 
of the people were destroyed, and the very principles of 
constitutional independence were proscribed. 

As the independent interest was powerful in the city 
of London and a great proportion of criminal causes 
was brought to trial within its precincts, the first effort 
of the court was employed to acquire the nomination of 
its sheriffs, for the purpose of forming juries disposed to 
concur with the wishes of the crown. The effort was 
successful, and was followed by the most vindictive ex- 
ercise of the power thus obtained, particularly in enfor- 
cing with rigour the laws enacted against the protestant 
dissenters. For enabling the king however to support a 
system of arbitrary power an expedient was necessary, 
which should corrupt the constitution of parliaments, and 
render them wholly subservient, the bounty of France 
being not only precarious, but also inadequate to the 
=*9 SomerviUe, p. 156. Ibid,, p. 163. « Ibid., p. 166. 
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expenses of the oourt^,'a»d the people of England being 
too nmoh attached to parliaments, to endnre their total 
suppression. For this purpose the charters of corpora- 
tions,. in the first instance that of the metropolis, were 
assailed by writs of quo warranto ; and some were wrested 
from them by judicial decisions, some were extorted by 
compulsory resignations. 

It was at this critical period that the leaders of the 
late opposition were ruined by the detection of the plot 
for assassinating the king, with which they had no real 
connexion. This event discomfited all the efforts of the 
party. The spirit of the nation, now deprived of leaders, 
was broken and subdued, and the party of the court 
became triumphant over the prostrate liberties of the 
people. Nor was the triumph of the court confined to 
the merely practical superiority, which it had obtained 
over all its adversaries, but was blazoned in the formal 
promulgation of the doctrine of passive obedience^. 
On the very day of the execution of lord Russell, the 
university of Oxford published its famous decree 
which, comprising in twenty-seven propositions every 
principle urged in any case to justify resistance, con- 
demned all as false, seditious, and impious, and most of 


* We are however much indebted to 

* the memory of Barbara duchess of 
‘ Cleveland, Louisa duchess of Forts- 

* mouth, and Mrs. Eleanor Gwyn. We 

* owe n tribute of platitude to the Mays, 

* the Killigrews, the Ghifhnches, and tJie 

* Graminonts. They played a service- 
‘ able part in ridding the lungdom of its 

* besotted loyalty. They saved our fore- 

^ father)! from the«taiMdiambor« and the 
‘ hip^h-commissiou-court ; they laboured 
‘in theitf Nation a^infrt standing* ar- 
< mies and corruption ; they pressed for- 
‘ ward the great ultiijpate security pf Eug- 
‘ lish frhedom^ Ihe ‘expulsion of the house 
‘ of Sturtrt.*-iHdllath, vol ii. p. 479, The 
expenses ocdai^oned by these persons had 
also itidtfehee, as created 

the uecessitius of the king. 


In the beginning of this reign the 
Royalists had inserted in three several 
acts of parliament an oath of noh-retist<^ 
ance, by which they proposed to guard , ; 
against the principles of non-conformists. 
As however the chomcter; pf the ^ 
came more developed, the Royafisls' felt 
themselves less secure adhere^^ce; > 

to the religion and constitution gf tljc 
state, and became less diipoifted ikiagt* ' ' 
uify his authority. Ac<jordiijgly in the 
year 1675,' when it Was^prbpb^'to i'feie-' 
der the oath almost universal, the mea- 
sure waf fpatried in the lprds*by 

a majority gf only two yoibes j. itf 
progress was arrested by' dispute yrHfth „ 
occurred hupBeg. . / 

•wasiiiiffiiycwlBSl 

/> 
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them as heretical and blasphemous, infamous to the 
Christian religion, and destructive of all goveniment in 
church and state. 

Hume has attributed to this monarch the merit of pro- 
posing to reform his government, just when he had accom- 
plished his favourite scheme of unlimited power The 
rumour of such an intention, he says, is confirmed by king 
James’s memoirs. But in the original narrative of the 
life of that king, recently published, the situation of 
Charles is described as at that time affording him un- 
mixed satisfaction his enemies having been reduced to 
the most entire submission, and his brother cordially and 
indefatigably assisting him in the public business. Wel- 
wood has mentioned a transient expression of impatience, 
uttered by Charles a few days before the commencement 
of his last illness which was accompanied by a declara- 
tion that, if he should live but a month longer, he would 
find a way to make himself easy for the rest of his life. 
Though we should suppose that this declaration implied 
an intention of an entire change of measures, we may 
notwithstanding deem it advantageous and seasonable 
that the king was then withdrawn, and that his 
brother, a prince as arbitrary, and more bigoted, suc- 
ceeded without any interval of reformation. The volun- 
tary change of the counsels of Charles, which perhaps 
would have consisted in withdrawing his favour from the 
Roman Catholics*®, and restoring it to the established 
church, could but have tended to obstruct the mutual 
adjustment of the several parties of the state. If James 
had afterwards succeeded, it could have produced no 
permanent effect ,* if he had been set aside for the duke 


Hist, of England, rol. vili. p. 220. 
Liie of James II., vol. i. p. 746. 
Memoirs, p. 95. 

Welwood has mentioned a mm our 
of an intentSon of recsIUng hit illcgiti- 

you IV, 


mate son, the dnke of Monmouth, and 
sending away the duke of York., which^ 
began to prevail at that time, and som^ 
circumstances, which gave it prubaUlity, 

— -p. 95. 
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of Monmouth, there might have been no revolution, with 
its beneficial influences. 

The history of Scotland from the restoration to the 
union is scarcely at all connected with the afiairs of Eng- 
land It was indeed soon perceived, that the force of 
the former country might be rendered instrumental in 
establishing arbitrary power in the latter, and with this 
design an act was procured from its enslaved parliament; 
for embodying a militia of twenty-two thousand men 
and empowering the privy council to send them whither- 
soever the honour or safety of the king might require. 
It was natural that, as they had been baffled by the 
Independents in their original plan of establishing their 
covenant in the neighbouring country, they should be- 
come the zealous supporters of that royalty, by which 
their more successful rivals had been in their turn de- 
pressed. The Scotish parliament accordingly ®‘, which 
was convened soon after the restoration, proceeded at 
once to establish in their utmost extent the prerogatives 
of the crown ; and, as the acts of two former parliaments 
were inconsistent with the design of altering the ecclesi- 
astical part of the constitution, and the particular repeal 
of their acts might cause an inconvenient alarm, a rescis- 
sory law was enacted for repealing the parliaments 
themselves, as injurious to the prerogative, or irregular 
in form. But, fortunately for the development of the 
English government, the affections of the Scots were 
wholly alienated by the extraordinary tyranny of their 
government, so that no disposition could exist among 
them, to support in the neighbouring country the pre- 
tensions of the common sovereign. 

Charles, though adverse to the presbyterian system of 
religion, was too little interested in matters of this kind, 


^ Laiug, vol. ii. p. 1. 


•> Ibia, pp. 65, 64. 


« Ibid, pp. 7 , 8, 
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to be inclined to interfere with the existing arrange- 
ments of the church of Scotland. To the influence of 
Clarendon accordingly has been chiefly attributed the 
determination to suppress that ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which the king had solemnly accepted at the death 
of his father. Instead of merely claiming a presidency 
in the presbyteries which continued to be assembled, 
the prelates, whom James had thus moderately intro- 
duced, assumed under Charles II. an exclusive authority, 
the presbyters being reduced to act only as their officials. 
Three hundred and fifty ministers were, for opposing 
this alteration of the ecclesiastical system, ejected from 
their benefices ; the people, dissatisfied with their suc- 
cessors, began to hold conventicles in the fields, that 
they might attend the worship of their former pastors 
and the military execution, to which they were subjected 
for their disobedience, drove them into an insurrection, 
which was a mere efibrt of despair, and but aggravated 
their sufferings. The supremacy of the crown®® was 
more formally established than in England, for an act of 
the parliament was procured, declaring the regulation of 
the church to be an inherent prerogative of the king. 

Laing, vol. ii. pp. 4, 18, 19. doned their residences, and contracted the 

Ibid., pp. 21, 22. savage habits of an unsettled and vagrant 

Ibid., pp. 27, 44, life. — Ibid., pp. 68, 69. In the year 1 685 

Of the persecutions in Scotland the a sanguinary period began, from which 
most dreadful accounts have been trails- ‘ historians have averted their eyes with 
mitted. In the year 1664 an ambulatory ‘ horror;’ nor has any certain computa- 
court was constituted on the plan of the tion been preserved of the number of tha 
Inquisition, and the western counties, sufferers. The massacres too, which 
which continued refractorj’^, were sub- were begun in this reign, became more 
jected to the violence of the soldiery at violent in that which succeeded ; and an 
intervals during three years. — Ibid , pp; expression ascribed to James was repeated 
34, 35; In the year 1676 IcUert of inter* with horror, that it never would be well 

communing were issued, by which the wuth Scotland, until the country south of 

absent were cut oil* from all the inter* the Forth were reduced to a hunting4ield. 
courses of society. Seventeen thousand — Ibid., p. 136 — 138. Hume has stated, 
pbrsoWi of either sex, and of every rank that in the year 1682 more than two 
aiid, ^t^peription, were harassed in the thousand persons were outlawed, on pre* 
west for attendance on conventicles, or tence of having had intercourse with re* 
for absence from church; and numbers bels. — Hist., vol. viii. j). 183. 
of j)ersons outlawed themselves, or, terri* Laiog“; vob ii* P* ^4, 

Hcd at tile prosoxi|ition of others; ahau’' 

C 3 
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tbeiBreBbyterians were eiccluded from all .influence 
by declarations and oaths, the most valuable privileges 
of the nation were at the same time relinquished ; and 
the judicial power was likewise so dreadfully perverted, 
that a defence*® was rejected simply because it impeached 
the evidence produced on the part of the government. 

Government thus oppressive, while it neutralized that 
renewed attachment to royalty, by which the Scots might 
have been incited to interfere once more in the political 
combinations of England, had a further and important 
influence in detaching that people from the family of 
the Stuarts, and preparing them to concur in the revolu- 
tkm, by which the Scotish dynasty was soon afterwards 
removed from the throne. As if to complete the alien- 
ation of the Scots, by directing their indignation perso- 
nally against the last prince of that dynasty, he was 
during the latter years of the reign of his brother invested 
with the government of that country, in which, by the 
persecution and ruin of the earl of Argyle*®, he rendered 
the Presbyterians, whose leader that nobleman was, for 
ever irreconcilable. 

The relation, in which Ireland stood to England, was 
different, and it accordingly experienced a different 
management. That country had not yet exercised its 
chief influence on the English parties. It was accord- 
ingly necessary, in the first instance, to secure the con- 
nexion of Ireland with the protestant government of 
England by giving to the Irish Protestants a decisive 

iTie'triennial succession and freedom ' had already offered to giinrender thc.se 

pflrhacnentB, itha choice of the lords of ‘ jurisdictions unconditionally to tho vkiug. 
particles, , and the independence of the ‘ The design was to ruin the head of tho 
“tol. ii., p. 45. ‘ {icesbyiiSrian party, imd to dWide his trs- 

P- ‘ tateamong the duke’s fnends-HCharles, 
p. 'Il8. ‘It is in vain ‘ who possessed il6tth^<*6ntmOri justice th 
‘j[ti4f^;^Ei|)9l!i)^tical: histories pretend, in ‘pandou and restore hiipj h^ the gene- 
‘ v,ain does James assert in his memoirs, ‘ rosity not to enquire after tlie ‘ place <jf 
^ ctKat lAjdthiing; more was intend^; than ^ JiVt retreat ’-r^lhid., pp* I, I } 17. Ar- 
‘ to wrest "some dangt?rous jurisdictions gyle had escaped to London from his 
‘ out of the hands of Argyle — ^Argyle nouhueinent. 
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ascendency, and then to dispose the Roman Cathoiics 6f 
that country, still a numerous and formidable party, to 
lotdc to the sovereigns of the reigning family as their 
friends and protectors. In the reign of Charles II., as 
it related to Ireland, we may distinguish two periods, in 
which these processes were respectively executed. Ten 
years of this reign were employed in establishing, by 
the acts of settlement and explanation, the ascendency 
of the Protestants ; and seven were then occupied in 
encouraging the hopes of the Roman Catholics, whom 
these acts had depressed and exasperated. The remain- 
der was filled by a second government of the duke of 
Ormond, whose wisdom and moderation appear to have 
been necessary for maintaining good order in Ireland, 
when England was agitated by the terror of the popish 
plot. 

The first care of the king, in regard to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, was to make such a distribution of lands, 
as might satisfy the claims of the several parties, by 
which he was importuned. It had indeed been ordained 
by the English parliament in the interregnum®*, that the 
native Irish should be confined to the province of Con- 
naught, so that the new settlers should not be exposed 
to that degeneracy, which had been experienced from 
an intercourse with them. This ordinance however hnd 
been very imperfectly executed, and it remained for the 
king to determine, what portions of the other provinces 
they should be permitted to occupy, rewarding- at the 
same time those loyalists among them, whom the parlia- 
ment had felt no disposition to favour. With this view, 
erroneously conceiving that a sufficient quantity of land 
could he found for gratifying the various claimants,he has- 
tily published a declaration for the settlement of Ireland. 
A parliament whs assembled in the following year for 

^ L«laiid^ vol. iii. {N ^ ^ 
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giving to this declaration the authority of law, and an 
act of settlement was accordingly passed in the year 
1662 , modifying however in various particulars the 
original scheme, and subjecting the native Irish to such 
a reduction of territory, as might supply the deficiency 
to the rest. Three years afterwards the measure was 
completed by an act of explanation, which was soon 
found to be necessary for amending and perfecting that 
of settlement. In this manner was efi'ected a revolution 
of property, by which the ascendency of the Protestants 
was placed on the solid basis of territorial possession, the 
estates of the English which before the war were but 
equal to half of those of the Irish®^, being at the conclu- 
sion of this arrangement more than double those of the 
other party. 

To this severe measure the king was driven by the 
necessity of compensating services, which he could not 
but acknowledge. He had however no disposition to 
depress the Roman Catholics, and even resisted the 
efforts of the Irish commons to exclude them from their 
house®®. But for adopting a system of administration 
favourable to that party, it was necessary that the duke 
of Ormond should be removed from the government. 


Tracts by Sir W. Petty, p. 317. 

Sir W* Petty computed that Ireland 
contained of Irish measure 7,500,000 
acres of good land ; and that of this 
quantity the Protestants in the year 1672 
possessed 5,140,000 acres, the Irish 
2,280,000, and that nearly 80,000 re- 
mained in the common stock. — Ibid., p. 
302. 

A bill, which had been transmitted 
for imposing on their members an oath 
of qualification, calculated for this pur- 
pose, was suppressed in England as un- 
aeasonablo. A subsequent resolution of 
the conamons, that no members should sit 
in their house, who had not taken the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, though 
it artfully involved other persons, ob- 
noxious for having sat in the pretended 
high courts of justice, was condemned by 


the justices as an invasion of the prero- 
gative, in requiring qualifications dif- 
ferent from those, which the king had ex- 
pressed in his writ. — Leland, vol. iii. p. 
421. Tliis parliament, which had been 
assembled in the year 1662, was pro- 
rogued in the following year ; it was reas- 
sembled in the year 1665, and dissolved 
in the year 1666, from which time until 
the year 1692, no parliament was assem- 
bled in Ireland, except that irregularly 
convened by James II. The dissolution 
was occasioned by a dispute about cere- 
monies to be observed in conferences of 
the two houses. — Lord Mountmorres, vol. 
ii. pp. 138, 144 — 148. The interruption 
appears to have been advantageous, as it 
withdrew the legibl^ture from the struggle 
of parties. 
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This nobleman had fulfilled his honourable duty by 
carrying into execution the embarrassing arrangements 
of the acts of settlement and explanation, by recovering 
the protestant church of Ireland from the Presbyterians®*, 
established in it by the commonwealth when the epis- 
copal clergy had been swept away by the rebellion of 
the Roman Catholics, by directing and encouraging the 
industry of the nation ®®, when the ignorant jealousy of 
the English had thrown it upon its own resources 
prohibiting the importation of Irish cattle ®®, and by 
restoring and protecting the university, which had ne- 
cessarily experienced a violent shock amidst the public 
confusion. He was at length disgraced by the influence 
of the cabal administration, which had previously suc- 
ceeded in overpowering his friend the earl of Clarendon. 

Lord Berkeley, who after the transitory government 
of lord Robarts, succeeded to the lieutenancy of Ireland, 
began the scheme of forming in that country a popish 
party ®^, to support the plan of arbitrary power, which 

Leland, vol. iii. p. 411. As the pro- erected for them at Chapel-Izod near 
testant interest in Ireland depended on Dublin. — Leland, vol. iii. pp. 449, 450. 
the support of England, it was important It was found that the rents of Eng* 

that the legal establishment of religion land had latterly decreased to the annual 
should be preserved in correspondence amount of 200,000/. Of this diminution 
with it, A secondary establishment was there were many obvious causes. Perse- 
however formed for the presbyterian cution had banished to Holland and 
church by the grant named the regium America many industrious Puritans ; the 
donumy which was at tliis time begun. trade with Spain had been diminished 

With this view he established a and interrupted; an unfavourable ba- 
woollen-manufactory at Clonmel, tlie ca- lance of the trade with France amounted 
pital of his county j)alatine of Tipperary, nearly to a million annually ; the Dutch 
and another at Carrick, a town also b^ war had embarrassed commerce ; the 
longing to him ; and for this purpose plague had lessened the consumption of 
Grant, known by his observations on the provisions ; and the gaiety and dissipa- 
bills of mortality, was employed to pro- tion of the court had seduced the nobility 
cure five hundred Walloon protestant fa- to London. The annual value of the 
milies to remove from Canterbury tp Ire- cattle sent to England was on the other 
land. His principal object however was hand far less than the deficiency of rents; 
to restore the linen-manufacture, which and before the troubles of England far 
had been begun by Strafibrd, but had greater numbers had been imported with- 
been ruined by the public disorders. He out causing any diminution of them. The 
engaged Sir W. Temple to send to Ire- complaint in this case was encouraged by 
land from Brabant five hundred families, some great men, who wished to drive 
skilled in that manufacture ; and others Ormond from the government of Ireland, 
were procured from Rochelle, the isle of — Lelaud, vol. iii. pp. 442 — 448. 

Khe, Jersey, and the neighbouring parts , Ibid., p, 458. 
of France. Convenient tenements were 
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4iie'!kiBg^. lad' ^r^dy conceived; With' this view he 
gave '(hil the countenance of his government to^^at 
higciied’ portion of the Roman Catholics, which under 
4hKf direction of the pope® was opposed to those, who 
prohassed to renonhce every tenet inconsistent with 
their civil allegiance, and especially the power of de- 
posing princes claimed by the see of Rome. He ac- 
cordingly granted to them commissions of the peace 
he admitted them to dwell and trade in corporate towns, 
and he procured for them not only admission into the 
corporation of the metropolis, but even the command of 
that body. This indulgence naturally inspired the hope 
of reversing the recent settlement of the property of the 
country, and a petition for that purpose was accordingly 
transmitted to the king '®. The people of England how- 
ever clamoured against the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment, and a remonstrance of the parliament of that 
country compelled the ministers to withdraw for a time 
their favour from the Roman Catholics. 

When the government of lord Berkeley had received 
this check, an intrigue of the court most unexpectedly 
.restored the duke of Ormond to the lieutenancy, the 
duke of York finding no other competitor who might 


On the restoration some of the 
Roman-catholic prelates and clerj^ com- 
missioned Peter Walsh, a Franciscan 
f Sriar, to present an address to the king^ 
congratulating him on the event, and im- 
.r idoring the l^iiehts of the ])eace con- 
cluded with Ormond in tlie year 1648. 
* Wdkih,' to obviate the objection, which 
mjglit J)B drawn from the conduct of 
m£iny ' oi” his brethren in violating that 
rojireseptation, whidi 
Svas named the Iteinoiistrunce of the 
Clwgy* of Ireland. It 
was imrnedii^tely subscribed \>y one 
'l&iahbp ' ’t#enty-fotit of * thi other 
i K and afterwards 

oy ahorler bishop dud Torfy-two prie.sfs, 
peer# and a. 

luindrcd commoners of the Liify. The 
indueoce of the; pppti WAS however 


exerted to suppress a declaration of aJlfe- 
giance, which disclaimed all knowledge 
of his assumed power of deposing princes. 
The clerical remonstrants were accord- 
ingly dispossessed of their cures and 
stations, and Walsh and his associates 
were denounced as excommunicated jter- 
sons. That the right even to the tem- 
|K)ral dominion of Ireland was not relhi- 
quished by the Roman see, appears from 
this, tliat O’Broudin maintiiined it in a 
work printed in Rome by permission in 
the year 1722, imd that thnr work hos 
been highly praised by anotl^r Irish 
bishop, the author df tlw? Dorfii- 

pi the year 1762. — Q’Cpnoi’a 
Hist. Addhiss, part i. p. 251. 

Lqland, vol. iii, pp. 463^ 464. 

^ Ibiti., pp. 465, 466. 
fUhid.,p,472. ' 
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opposed iritii stibcess to the solicitatioii of his Ulegi- 
tiatate 'brother the duke of Monmouth, of whom he was 
jealous^: This appointment immediately preceded the 
aiarm -ef ' the popii^ plot, which required all the pru- 
dence and the moderation of that able statesman. 
When the alarm had passed away, and the detection oi 
the Rye-house plot had discredited the opposite party, 
another agent was selected for executing the favourite 
schemes of the king. The death of the king however, 
which immediately followed, transferred to his successor 
the care of accomplishing his designs. 

While the domestic policy of Charles II. was dis- 
posing the government to a revolution, by developing a 
scheme of arbitrary power, and by preparing for its 
support the Roman Catholics of Ireland, his foreign 
policy was on the other hand unconsciously preparing 
that distinguished prince, who soon afterwarrls became 
the leader of the party, by which the scheme was frus- 
trated. All the measures of this king appear thus to 
have strangely co-operated to the same catastrophe, his 
love of power and attachment to the church of Rome 
offending and alienating his subjects, and his wars and 
negotiations, however various and even contradictory, all 
bringing forward the prince, who should vindicate their 
violated liberties. 

The king was in the jear 1664 driven into a war with 
the Dutch republic by the commercial jealousy of his 
people aided by the military ambition of the duke of 
York, and perhaps by his own desire of reinstating his 
nephew, the young prince of Orange, in the authority 
possessed by his ancestors, and of thereby bringing the 
, into a dependence on England. This war, in 
which the acquisition of New Yprk >vas an important 
advantage gained by the English^, was terminated in 

^ Ilunte, Vol* Vii. pp. 424, 425, ^ Ibitl., ji, 45 J. 
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Ae year 1667 by the peace of Breda. Though if did 
not reinstate the young prince, it shook the influence of 
the party which then governed the republic, and dis- 
pose the Dutch to look to him as the most eligible pre- 
sident of their state. 

In the following year the foreign policy of the king 
took a contrary direction, in negotiating the triple 
alliance with the Dutch republic and Sweden for re- 
sisting the ambition of France, which had just then 
begun to be displayed in the invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch were by this alliance with- 
drawn from that French connexion, which had supported 
the party opposed to the family of the prince. This 
party continued indeed to hold the government, but no 
longer aided by the influence of the court of France. 

This popular and wise policy did not long continue to 
guide the counsels of the king, for in the year 1670 the 
cabal persuaded him to seek in a close alliance with 
France the means of establishing arbitrary power at 
home, and of changing the religion of the state. W ar 
was accordingly declared against the Dutch in the year 
1672 ; and the result was that in the same year the prince 
was placed at the head of the republic, and his adver- 
saries, the De Wits, were massacred by the populace. 

Two years afterwards the necessity of his affairs con- 
strained the king to endeavour to conciliate his people 
by concluding a peace with the republic ; and in the 
year 1675 he was induced by the same consideration to 
entertain a proposal, for marrying the prince to the 
elder daughter of his brother, whom, with her sister 

Five provinces expressed an opinion, That sister, afterwards queen Anne, 

that, to incline the king of England to a was in the year 1084 married to another 
speedy peace, it would be proper to Protestant, prince George brother of the 
elevate his nephew to the station of kin^ of Denmark, the king being then 
captain-general. The measure was how- arxxious to confirm by such an alliance 
ever then defeated by the influence of the popularity, which he had acquired 
Holland. — Kerroux, tome iii. pp. 726, since ttie detection of the Rye-house plot. 
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he had, to satisfy the nation, obliged his bfother to 
educate in the protestant faith. The marriage was com- 
pleted in the year 1677, which connected the prince 
with a princess, who would probably inherit the crown, 
the king having no legitimate children, and the duke no 
male issue. By this extraordinary combination of suc- 
cessive events was the prince first gradually raised from 
obscurity to power in his own country, and then closely 
connected with the crown of England, to which he had 
already some claim by his maternal descent from the 
father of the king. 

It has been remarked by Hume that Charles might, 
at the time of tliis marriage, have with ease preserved 
the balance of Europe ; and it may be admitted that he 
might have maintained it for the time. But this consi- 
deration does not detract from the importance of the 
revolution of England, in its relation to the general 
policy of Europe. That event connected the domestic 
policy of the British government with the maintenance 
of a general system of equilibrium, and thus engaged 
these countries in a combination, which insured its per- 
manence. Charles might for his own time have re- 
strained the ambition of the French king. William, by 
effecting the revolution of England, established a 
durable equipoise of political power. 


Hist, of England, vol. viii. p. 33. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the Idstory of Great Britain and Ireland^ from the accession of 
James II, in the year 1685, to the revolution in the year 1688. 

James II. kinj^, in the year 1685. — Argyle’s invasion of Scotlanti, and Monmouth’s 
invasion of England, in the same year. — The Kevolution, 1688. — ^Newton.— 
Jjocke. 

Though but a few years before a bill for excluding 
■James II. from the throne on account of his religion, had 
twice passed the house of commons, his accession on the 
death of his brother was as tranquil, as if no apprehen- 
sion of his bigotry had ever been entertained. The 
‘sjpirit of the opposition had yielded implicitly to the 
ascendency of the crown ; and as James had been sup- 
posed to possess great influence during the latter yeai-s 
of the preceding reign, it was natural to expect, that his 
government would be but a continuation of the system 
of measures, in which the nation had already acqui- 
esced. 

Several correspondencies may be observed in the cha- 
racters of these two princes. They were both eagerly 
desirous of arbitrary power, both became proselytes to 
the religion of Rome, and both were contented to seek 
p^ctmiary resources in a dishonourable dependence on 
'the court of France h But a yet more considerable 
diversity may also be discerned. Charles, dissipated 
and Jadplen;t,, \yas desirous of uncontrolled power, chiefly 
'tt^jffletaepnS of undisturbed enjoyment; James, devoted 
to ftjre "reUgion for which he had forsaken that of his 

^ ’W^ 'lliTS y. 136.' ' XIV. then teigmng 

little successful, having reWiv^ in'^eace^ atod^dkl any tteied ul‘ an 

800,000 livres. — App.lu Mr. Fox’s Hist., expensive connexion. — Ibid. p. 120. 
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country, appears to have regarded the aggrandisement 
of his political power®, chiefly as the means of bringing 
back the country to the ecclesiastical system of Rome. 
The former was incapable of adopting a violent and 
hazardous plan of action, and was, on one occasion, 
overheard, as he declared himself unfitted for executing 
some counsel of this nature® ; the latter soon threw off 
the slight disguise of fair profession, with which he had 
thought it necessary to commence his reign*, and boldly 
and openly pursued the great object of his policy. This 
diversity was well accommodated to the difference of the 
parts, which the two princes sustained in the political 
drama of the constitution, for the licentious gaiety of 
Charles, aided as it was by favourable circumstances, 
could best bring to present submission the yet ill-regu- 
latcd temper of the nation, and the violent bigotry of 
James® was precisely the quality, which could best 
expose the mischiefs of passive obedience, and give 
being to a regenerated spirit of constitutional resistance. 

How important to the approaching crisis was the 
personal character of James II., may be estimated from 
the observation of Mr. Fox, that in the difficulty of de- 
termining, at the death of Charles II., what might be 


* This, in contradiction of the represen- 
tation of Mr. Fox, has been proved by- 
Mr. HalUxm. — Constitutional History, 
vol. iii. p. 74, note. 

^ Brother, said Charles, I am too old 
to go again to my travels ; you may, if 
ybu choose it.-— Hume, vol. viii, p. 220, 

* In addressing the privy council at 
l\is accessictn, James expressly promised 
to m^iintain the cluirch of Kngland as 

by law established ; the speech, at 
the desire pf the ;prity council, he caused 
to be printed, and distributed among the 
peoide; and in opening hie parlh^ent 
ne renewed his declaration in favour of 
the established church. To the Scotish 
parliament he conveyed by, letter » timi- 

lar aasurauce*— ♦BApioi ¥el. ii. p. 741— 
745, 


* * The prejudice, which the two last 
‘ Stuarts had acquired in favour of the 
‘ Roman religion, so often dejdored by 
‘ thoughtless or insidious writers as one 

* of the worst consequences of their fa- 

* ther's ill fortune, is to be accounted 

* rather among the most sigpul hnks in 

* the chain of causes, through which a 

* gracious providence has fi&oured the 

* consolidation of our liberties anfl wel- 

* fare. Nothing krss ^ah a rridtive more 
‘ univmelly operating tlvai^ the interests 

* of civil freedom, would have stayed the 

* compliant spirit nf thk unworthy par- 
‘ liament, or rallied, for a time at least, 

* the supporters of indefinite prerogative 
‘ under n banner they ahhorredU*— Hal- 

vul. iii. p. 72. 
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the future fortune of the government, he who should 
have expected a favourable result, must have directed 
his attention to the character of the new prince, not to 
the circumstances of the public. The rashness of the 
sovereign, in avowing and pressing forward the offensive 
cause of popery, he regarded as the redeeming principle 
of the state, which could be counteracted only by a want 
of moderation in the opposite party. Under the influ- 
ence however of this principle most extraordinary was 
the rapidity, with which the gloom was dissipated, which 
had settled on the prospects of the nation, for four years 
had not elapsed, when the revolution constituted the 
brightest epoch of the liberties of England. 

The peculiar character of James was not indeed left 
to operate by its own influence, unaided by the excite- 
ment of contingent circumstances. Within a very few 
months from the commencement of his reign, two simul- 
taneous invasions of Scotland and England, of the former 
country under the duke of Argyle, of the latter under 
the duke of Monmouth, gave by their discomfiture that 
strength and encouragement to the king, which are 
always the results of unsuccessful rebellion. With the 
lives of these two noblemen® every hope of resisting 
the absolute power of the king seems to have been ter- 
minated ; and the king appears to have then felt himself 
sufficiently secure to take decided measures in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, though at the hazard of offending 
the party of the established church, by which he had 
been hitherto supported against all dissenters. Lord 
Rochester accordingly, the son of the lord chancellor 
Gferendon, and high in the esteem of the party of the 
church, declared that from the defeat of the rebellion he 
had ceased to be intrusted, with the confidential comrau-r 


* Eos’s Hist, of James II., p. 276. 
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nications of the king, being consulted only on the busi-^ 
ness of the office of treasurer, which he held. 

As the destruction of the popular leaders in the pre- 
ceding reign had made room for the free indulgence of 
the arbitrary disposition of Charles, so did the discom- 
fiture of the two invasions encourage James to display 
the true spirit of his character, outraging the humanity 
of his subjects by the violences of his vengeance and 
alarming their religious principles by his undisguised 
exertions for subverting the ecclesiastical establishments 
of the two kingdoms. The agents were however diffe- 
rent, as the process of unconstitutional government was 
more advanced. When the ruin of the domestic leaders of 
the public discontent had exalted the power of the sove- 
reign above all opposition, the ruin of invaders alone 
could add to its aggrandisement, and lead the infatuated 
sovereign onward to his degradation. 

The combination of circumstances assisting in effecting 
the revolution, was not however limited to domestic 
agencies. Within the very same year the king of France, 
by revoking the edict of Nantes, which eighty-seven 
years before had granted protection to the Protestants of 
that country, spread over Europe an alarming appre- 
hension of the faithless bigotry of his church. The 
Protestants of Great Britain in particular were warned 
by the arrival of fifty thousand fugitives to be appre- 
hensive of the measures of their own sovereign, who not 
only professed himself the faith of Rome, but was begin- 
ning to manifest his determination, that the same faith 
should be the general and authorised profession of his 
subjects. When they saw too that their king anxiously 


Iii thfe HiTnous western assize of Jef- were sold as slaves in the colonies.— 'Hah 
feries 330 were executed, and 835 trails- lam, vol. iii. p. 93, note, 
ported, besides many left in custody for ** Laing, vol. ii. p. 159, 
want of evidonce, Those transported 
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cullivated a friendly intercourse with the government, 
which had thus disgraced itself, they might most natu- 
rally expect to be themselves objects of similar vio- 
lences. 

While Lewis XIV. thus alarmed the Protestants of 
Great Britain, his overbearing ambition, in grasping at 
the dominion of the continent of Europe, raised into 
importance that distinguished prince, who rescued from 
oppression the liberties of these countries. So long as 
Spain was formidable, the protection of France was 
desirable to the Dutch republic, and a French interest 
accordingly predominated in the government ; but 
France had at length become the object of apprehension, 
the party connected with France was consequently de- 
prived of authority, and the prince of Orange, whose 
family that government had persecuted, found his per- 
sonal interest identified with the independence of his 
country. 

The other continental states were at the same time 
sufficiently interested in observing the same plan of 
policy. Austria and Spain were alarmed at the am- 
bition of France ; the Protestant states were specially 
excited to resistance by the complaints of the exiled 
Huguenots ; and even the Roman pontiff, forgetting the 
merit of persecution in his indignant sense * of the inde- 


® * According to ancient custom the 

* smhassadors of catholic princes, resi- 

* ding at Rome, enjoyed an exemption 

< from the jurisdiction of that court, and 

* immunities connected with that privi- 

< lege, which were called the frunchiaes, 

* By tfnpercephble degrees these were ex- 
^ tended, not only to the servants and 

* household of the ambassador, but to 
‘ every other person received under his 

* prot^ioD, and were at lost ibutid to en- 

* croach far upon the dignity ami domes- 

* tic authority of the papal court. Beut 

< upon his own persoual grandeur, more 
i than upon ^ extension of his power 


^ over distant kingdoms. Innocent XI* 
‘ most anxiously solicited the catholic 
‘ princes to resign a privilege, which tend* 
‘ ed to the disparagement of his honour, 
^ and the limitation of his immediate 
jurisdiction. The house of Austria set 
^ that example of obsequiousness, which 

* was followed by the other catholic 
‘ princes in Europe. The king of Franco 
*■ alone, with indexible obstinacy, con- 

< tended for the maintenance of all those 
‘ honours, which, by long prescription, 

* were claimed by his ambassadors. The 

* solicitations of the English ambassador 

< were interposed in behalf of France, 
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pendent and refractory spirit of the eldest sen df -ihe' > 
church, perhaps also apprehensive of the headlong pre*< 
cipitancy of James was favourably disposed tpwards •- 
an expedition, which should dethrone a Roman Catholic s 
in favour of a Protestant. This prince felt that all his 
combinations would be ineffectual, unless the power of ' 
Great Britain were enlisted in the struggle. The revo- 
lution accordingly, which adjusted the constitution of 
England, became an essential part of the great system 
of operations, which was necessary for arranging the 
general policy of Europe. The two distinct processes, 
one of which perfected a free government, and the other 
combined a system of balanced policy among indepen- 
dent nations, were thus united in that memorable event ; 
and the English government began to maintain a per- 
manent and important connexion with the interests of the 
continental states, from the time when it had completed 
its interior agitations, and was fitted to influence by the ■ 
example of regulated freedom the public mind of Euro- 
pean society. 

That all his attachment to his own religion should 
have prompted James to endeavour to render it predo- 
minant, must appear most surprising when it is consi- 


‘ and instead of softening Innocent, iu- 
‘ volved James in a participation of the 
‘ guilt and odium of his ally.’ — Somer- 
viHe, p. 236. This pontiff had .been al- 
ready alienated from the king of France 
by the edict sanctioning the declaration 
ofdhe French clergy, framed in the year 
1683, ^ncerning ecclesiastical power, 
which stated, first, that the pope has no 
authority over the temporalities of kings ; 
secondly, that a general council is superior 
to ^ pope ; thirdly, that the exercise of 
hk power ought to be regulated by the 
canons without infringing the liberties of 
the QalUcan chuech ; fourthly, that the 
detsiidons of the pope m xnatteirs of fai^ 
infrdlxblQj -until they been 

M. i.-ui- I,:/*.' 


approved bv the church. — Henault,vol. 
ii.p. 194. 

‘ It was suggested to Innocent, that 
‘ by a revolution in England he might 
^ expect, not only to obtam the gratUicar 
<tion of private resentment, but the.adr 

< vaucement of the catholie . inieiKSjt in 
‘ that kingdom. A toleration, whioh was 
‘ agreeable to the avowed prinoiplee of 

< William, would secure thek pecsonal 
‘ safety, and the undisturbed exetekd of 
‘ their religion, to all the disinterested 
‘ and sincere friends of the itomaiiehtircb, 
* whereas the violence and precipitancy 

< James might one day rouse the frucy of 
‘ themationy and teimmats in thafinsd 

^ 4 kpatiaa<^o£t]E| 08 e,‘ishoaaL he wisheiknto 
‘ ikiiahi!*4^-Soia«wU^ 
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dered, that the Roman Catholics were judged by Sir 
William Temple to be scarcely the hundredth part of 
the population of England and not to be even the 
two-hundredth part of that of Scotland. His imme- 
diate dependence was placed on that doctrine of abso- 
lute submission which was professed by the esta- 
blished church ; nor did it occur to him that this tenet, 
which had been embraced in opposition to the protes- 
tant dissenters, might give way when it should be ren- 
dered instrumental to the triumph of the church of 
Rome. But his grand dependence was placed on the 
superior number of the Roman Catholics in Ireland 


Hume, vol. viii. p. 8. ‘There is a 
return of persons of difK-rent persuasions 
in En|rhin(l, made a few years after, wlien 
the wliole number of Catholics fil to hear 
arms in tlie provinces of ('anterbury and 
York, was only 4940.’ — Mooie’s Hist, of 
the British Kev., p. 173. Loud., 1817. 

This doctrine was maintained hy 
Luther, though he assentcil to the league 
of the Protestants as a defensive confe- 
deracy, when it had been represented to 
him that resistance in such a case was 
permitted hy the law'S. — Sleidaui Comm., 
p. 195, It first manifested itself among 
the established clergy of the English Pro- 
testants in the convocation, which James 
consulted in the liegiiiniiig of his reign 
about the lawfulness of a.ssistiiig the 
Hutch against the S[)aniar(ls. — Wel- 
wood’s Mem., p. 36. hi the reign of 
Charles II. advantage began to he taken 
of this jwinciple, about the time of the 
popish plot, to procure support for tlie go- 
yernment, and it was eagerly propagated 
as the tenet of the church. — Ibid., p. 88. 
The university of Oxford in the year 
1683, on occasion of the r 3 ^e-hoiise plot, 
asserted the doctrine in the most explicit 
terms ; and at the execution of the duke 
of Monmouth, in the year 1685, the 
clergymeji who attended him, required 
an acknowledgment of the unlaw lulne.ss 
of resistance, as an indispensable article 
of the faith of a member of the church of 
England, — Mr. Fox’s Hist., p. 263, &c. 
From this very time however the church 
ceased to cherish this tenet, as the king 
l>egan to manifest bis boHtility to tbe ec« 


clesiastical establishment. In the very 
following year the preachers evey where 
began to declaim against popery ; and in 
the crisis of the revolution the bishops de- 
clined to disown the ileclaration of the 
prince of Orange, which stated that he 
had been invited ‘by divers of lords, both 
spiritual and temporal,’ and refused to 
concur in u declaration expressing abhor- 
rence of his enterprise. — llapin, vol. ii. 
j). 776. The change of opinion, which had 
thus preceded the revolution, was natu- 
rally carried further after that event. 
Hoadly, who in the year 1710 was re- 
commended to cpieeii Anne hy the house 
of commons, and was afterwards ad- 
vanced to the hishop.ric of Bangor, was 
the most distinguislied in that party of 
the church, which maintained the lawful- 
ness of resisting abuses of power, alleging 
that the sacred scnptiires recognised a 
reciprocal duty on the part of the govern- 
ment, tlie violation ot” which discharged 
the .subjects frein the duty of siilimission. 

Sir W. Petty estimated the whole 
population of Ireland fur the year 1672, 
as about 1,100,000 I'ersous, and the pro- 
portion of the liomaii Catholics to the 
Protestants to have been then that of 
eight to three. The entire number of the 
Roman Catholics therefore he estimated 
as about 800,000 persons, and conse- 
quently he must have supposed that they 
liad among them more than 100,000 men 
of a military age. The population of 
England and Wales at the time of the 
revolution was estimated by Gregory 
King at 5,500,000 persons, which how- 
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In that part of his triple empire he knew that he should 
have the greater part of the population on his side, and 
thence he hoped to draw forces, by which he should be 
enabled to crush any resistance opposed to him in Great 
Britain. As the bigotry of James, considered in its 
influence upon the improvement of the constitution, 
required some support, it was evidently conducive to 
the general welfare, that this support should have been 
placed in a separate part of the triple empire, rather 
than that it should have been scattered through the 
population of that country, in which the processes of 
the constitution were to be performed. 

Before the invasion of Monmouth the English parlia- 
ment had been disposed to comply with all the wishes 
of the king, and had unanimously settled a revenue on 
him for his life, without noticing the illegality, with 
which he had previously levied taxes. That event how- 
ever having encouraged him to manifest his intentions 
in regard to the religion of Rome a spirit of jealousy 
and resistance began immediately to display itself in the 
house of commons though with a guarded moderation 
that assembly proposed to indemnify by law those 
Roman Catholics, who had served in the army against 
Monmouth, and even to reward them with pensions. 


ever Mr. Chalmers thinks should have 
heen computed at 0,000,000, or nearly 
7,000,000, too small a number of inha- 
bil^iits having been allowed for each 
house in that computation. It has been 
concluded by King, that the population 
of England was then five- fold that of 
Scotland, and six-fold that of Ireland, 
and consequently that the combined po- 
pulation of these two countries was less 
than two-fifths of that of England. The 
conclusion of King, compared with the 
estimate of Sir W. Petty for li eland, 
would give 6,600,000 for England. From 
a document found by Sir John Dalrymple 
in the cabinet of king William it appears 
probable, that in England the proportion 


of protestant dissenters to conformists was 
nearly as one to twenty-three, and that of 
Roman Catholics to Protestants nearly as 
one to a hundred and eighty-seven.—- 
Chalmers’ Estimate of the Comparative 
Strength of Great Britain, pp. 37, 56— 
58 ; with the Political Conclusions of G. 
King, annexed, p. 37, 

James then declared his purpose of 
employing Roman Catholic officers in his 
army in England : in Scotland he re- 
quired of the parliament, that Roman 
Catholics shoidd be released from all re- 
straints : ill Ireland he caused the pro- 
testant militia to be disbanded, 

Somerville, pp. 183, 184. 
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The lords presently caught from the commons the new 
spirit of freedom, and determined to reconsider the 
speech delivered by the king at the commencement of 
the session, in which they had overlooked an intimation 
of his intention of dispensing with the tests. James 
then became so alarmed with the apprehension of a 
parliamentary opposition to his favourite measure, that 
he determined to forego an uncompleted grant of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, and to free himself from the 
embarrassment by an immediate prorogation, which after 
four others was followed by a dissolution. 

The king, having failed to procure a sanction from 
the parliament, had recourse to the judges, for which 
purpose a concerted action was brought against a 
Roman Catholic, Sir Edward Hales who had ac- 
cepted the commission of colonel. Though a dispensing 
power was acknowledged by the law of England to 
belong to the crown, and was indeed first excluded by 
the bill of rights, which followed the revolution, yet the 
case of the power exercised by James was so peculiar, 
that it was deemed necessary to displace four of the 
judges, before this cause should be brought forward for 
trial. A decision favourable to the pretension of the 
crown was then obtained ; but the public felt that a dis- 
pensing power exercised so extensively was in effect a 
power of repealing, which would destroy the legislative 
character of the parliament, and that if it could be 
applied to a statute, which was regarded as the barrier 
of the established religion under a popish sovereign, alf 
the security of that religion was abandoned to the diss- 
cretion of the crown. 

In Ireland the measures, of James were even less 
reserved, as it was chiefly from that country that he 


Hume, vol. viii» pp. 256 — 2G2. 
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proposed to draw the force, by which he hoped to quell 
the opposition of his English subjects. Scotland had 
performed its part in the triple system, by affording its 
support to that presbyterian party, which in the civil 
war first overturned, and then re-established the mo- 
narchy. The part of Ireland was to be performed at 
this time, in encouraging by the prospect of its assist- 
ance those efforts of bigotry, which could alone withdraw 
the Protestants of the church of England from the influ- 
ence of their cherished notion of passive obedience. In 
Ireland accordingly the military struggle of the revolu- 
tion was fought, and there the contest was at length con- 
cluded by the reduction of Limerick in the year 1691, 
more than two years after the crown had been trans- 
ferred to the prince of Orange in each of the kingdoms 
of Great Britain. We may even discover in the rela- 
tion of the Irish Roman Catholics to the English go- 
vernment a correspondence to the double agency of the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, for as the latter first supported 
the party of the republicans, and were then active in 
restoring the monarchy, so did the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland first by their strength encourage the bigotry of 
James II., and then by their violence excite that appre- 
hension for the national religion, which drove him from 
his throne. 

The duke of Ormond had formed in Ireland a pro- 
testant militia which might best support the new 
settlement of that country and its connexion with Eng- 
land. Such a force however did not suit the purpose of 
Jame.s, when the discomfiture of Monmouth had freed 
him from the restraints, under which he had commenced 
hiB, reign. Pretending therefore that the contagion of 
the rebellion was widely diffused, he retailed the arms 


LelftuJ, vol iii. 
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of the militia. He then proceeded to introduce Roman 
Catholics into corporations, and invest them with magis- 
tracies and judicial offices, in disregard of the law 
tequiring that in these cases the oath of supremacy 
should be administered. Talbot, a Roman Catholic, 
created earl of Tyrconnell, was next commissioned to 
regulate the army independently of the lord-lieutenant, 
which he executed by composing it almost wholly of 
Roman Catholics ; and was soon afterwards himself in- 
trusted with the government, the popish delegate of a 
popish sovereign, while fifteen hundred families of Pro- 
testants judged it necessary to abandon their country in 
the train of his predecessor. From this time the most 
violent measures were employed for transferring Jto the 
Roman Catholics the ascendency which had been en- 
joyed by the Protestants. At length Tyrconnell pro- 
posed to assemble a parliament for the express purpose 
of repealing the act of settlement ; but this scheme was 
successfully resisted in the privy council of England. 

While Ireland was thus actively concerned in the 
operations, which ended in the revolution, the direct 
agency of Scotland was suspended P, except so far as 
the invasion of Argyle forced onward that of Mon- 
mouth. When James held the government of that 
country he had, in hostility to the Presbyterians, pro- 
cured the enactment of a test, which recognised, together 
with the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king, his uncon- 
trolled and absolute dominion. An atrocious tyranny, 
ecclesiastical and civil, had subdued that spirit of in- 
dependence, which formerly had operated so powerfully 
on the government of England, except only when the 
hereditary persecution of the duke of Argyle, considered 

The admission of Roman Catholics slowly durinjj; the government of lord 
into the corporations had proceeded Clarendon. — Ibid., pp. 503, 504. 

Laing, vol. ii. pp, 108, 146—175. 
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as the chief of the Presbyterians, drove him into his 
rash and unsuccessful enterprise. It had indeed been a 
favourite scheme of the royal brothers to convert that 
country, equally as Ireland, into an instrument of the 
subjugation of England ; and with this view an act had 
in the preceding reign been procured from the enslaved 
parliament for embodying a militia of twenty-two thou- 
sand men^®, and committing the disposal of it to the 
privy council. But the example of oppressive govern- 
ment exhibited in that country produced a contrary 
effect, alarming the apprehensions of the English, and 
giving additional force to the representations, by which 
their patriots were endeavouring to excite among them 
a spirit of resistance. 

The tyranny of the government of Scotland, it is 
remarkable, gave being in that country to a law of 
entails which in England it had been long customary 
to elude. The nobles, who had been basely subservient 
to the crown in creating a multiplicity of retrospective 
treasons, began at length to fear, that they might become 
the victims of their own servility, and passed an act for 
securing the succession of lands, that their families at 
least might be protected from ruin. This act is still in 
full operation, and it is estimated that more than a fifth, 
or even a third part of the territory, is covered by such 
provisions. Entails, which in England had been a 
result of the independence of a feudal nobility, and had 
lost their operation in the change of the character of the 
aristocracy, were thus in Scotland the late effect of 
modern oppression. 

The king, in the second year of his reign, found liim- 
self involved in a struggle with the established church 
of England, to which he had been mainly indebted for 


“ Laing, vol. ii. p. 55. 


“ Ibid., pp. 149, 150. 
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Jii4’ succeSskm to the crown. When he had discovered 
that the measures, which he had taken in favour of the 
church of Rome especially in Ireland, had excited its 
jet^usy and opposition, he issued an order inhibiting 
inflammatory sermons. When again the bishop of 
London had refused to enforce this order by summarily 
suspending an obnoxious preacher, he established an 
ecclesiastical commission with unlimited authority over 
the church, though such a commission had in the reign 
of Charles I. been abolished by law, with an express 
prohibition of creating any similar jurisdiction in all 
future time. By this commission both the bishop and 
the preacher were suspended, and the king proceeded 
in his course. Not content with granting dispensations 
to individuals^, he issued a declaration of general in- 
dulgence, suspending at once every penal statute in 
ecclesiastical affairs, though in the preceding reign the 
remonstrances of the parliament had twice caused such 
a proceeding to be retracted. On this occasion James 
sought the support of the protestant dissenters, but 
their eyes had been opened to the ultimate mischief of 
the measure by the unreserved conduct of the king in 
the government of Scotland where the implicit sub- 
mission of the parliament had appeared to render 
caution less necessary. 

The whole power in Ireland having been committed 
to the Roman Catholics the chief ministers in Scotland 
having been converted to popery, and in England every 
great office, civil and military, having been gradually 


vol. viii. p, 266—268. 

» Ibid.,p. 269—271. 

’6rst (lemaiided of the 
Scotish parliament an indulgence for the 
Roman Catholics alone. When this de- 
loand was- mfisted) he puhhflhed a pro* 
clamatinn o6 which inchided 

the Presbyterians ; but even in this nitNi- 


sure he betrayed the secret purpose of his 
mind, for, as if poiiery were already pre- 
dominant, he declared that he never 
would use force, or invincible necessity^ 
ttj^ainst any man on account of his jkt- 
suasum, or the protestant relijjion. — Ibid., 
v<»l. viii. ]i. 272. 

^ Ibid., vol. viii. p. 277. 
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tran^rred from the Protestants, it remained only that 
the Roman Catholics should be introduced into the 
establishments connected with the church of Elngland, to 
complete the triumph of their religion. In this con- 
cluding effort however James experienced a resistance, 
which he was unable to overcome. His first attempt of 
this kind was to require that a pensioner should be 
received on the fund of the hospital of the Charter- 
house, without any declaration of conformity to the 
church of England, or oath of allegiance. Though this 
step had been taken at a cautious distance, he was 
efl'ectually opposed by the trustees. He then demanded 
that the university of Cambridge should admit to the 
degree of master of arts a Benedictine monk without 
administering any oath whatever, and he again failed, 
Massey, a recent convert, he collated to the deanery of 
Christ-Church in Oxford, with an ample dispensation 
from all the statutes of uniformity and other ecclesiastical 
laws and he finally enjoined Magdalen-College in the 
same university to receive a Jesuit priest as president ; 
but the obedience of the university here found that limit, 
which had been so expressly disclaimed, and the royal 
mandate was disregarded. 

The king, having been also disappointed in his efforts 
to obtain a parliament which would sanction his 
measures, determined finally to rely boldly upon his 
military power, and with this view brought out of Ire- 
land some entire regiments, and filled many vacancies in 
his English regiments with Roman catholic officers from 
the same country. In executing this determination he 
issued a second declaration of a general indulgence, 
which perhaps he might have been able to maintain, if 

^ Somerville, pp. 191 — 194. stance* of aimilar dispensations are men* 

Hullam, vol. iii. p. 89. Other m« Honed in a note in the same page. 

Kapiii, wl. ii« |). 768^ 
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l^.bad not rosolved, aa if under tbe induence of an in- 
..fatuatioQ, to render the established church the iqstru- 
i meut of its own downfall, by requiring the bishops to 
cause it to be published in the churches. This mandate, 
SO fitted to expose the clergy to hatred and contempt, 
exceeded their notion of obedience. It was resisted, and 
the power of James was at an end. The archbishop of 
Canterbury and six of the bishops petitioned to be 
excused ; the king brought them to trial for uttering a 
seditious libel in presenting their petition®®; and their 
acquittal, which was hailed by the acclamations even of 
his own army, was the signal of the revolution. 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops an 
event had occurred, which disposed the minds of the 
Protestants to adopt some decisive measure for their 
security. So long as the king had no male issue, they 
consoled themselves with the hope, that their interest 
might be retrieved under his daughter, who had been 
educated a Protestant, and was married to a prince of 
the same religion. By the birth of a son this hope was 
taken from them, and they began to feel, that the 
security of their religion required some interposition, by 
which the regular course of the royal succession should 
be interrupted. The Roman Catholics at the same 
time, as they conceived a more sanguine hope of the 
permanence of their present prosperity, were encouraged 
to act with greater violence, and thus to alarm yet more 
the apprehensions of the Protestants. Some mysterious 
circumstances also, accompanying the birth of the prince. 

But, tliough they conceived it to be joined by three other bishops and about 
their iduty to relu.se compliance, and after- four hundred of the clergy. — vol. 
Vards concurred in inviting the prince of hi. p. 148. One of the petitioning bishops 
Or^ge into England, one bishop alone died in the very crisis of the revolution, 
of thie munber transferred his allegiance. The archbishop however, to guard 

The archbishop and four of the bishops himself against this imputation, had used 
schiwca of IS on- the precaution of writing the ])etitiun 

juvor% after soine time depcived with his own handf— Idasus^ tome iii. 

of their ^ 9 ^ , These ^pear tp hate been p, 447« 
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involved the king in the odious implitation of iniposing 
upon his people a supposititious child, seeking thiis 
the gratification of his bigotry even in the violation- of 
natural affection. These were the immediate effects of 
the appearance of a male heir. Its remoter operation 
consisted in furnishing a future pretender to the crown, 
by which the alarm of the Protestants was maintained 
long after the revolution. 

As the precipitate violence of James brought the go- 
vernment to the crisis of revolution, so had the fittest ima- 
ginable agent been prepared for eflfectuating the change. 
In his infancy divested of his dignities in consequence 
of the hostile requisitions of Cromwell who perse- 
cuted him for his connexion with the Stuarts, and after- 
wards sacrificed to the advantage of a connexion with 
France by the very princes, whom his father had as- 
sisted in restoring to the throne of the triple kingdom, 
the prince of Orange was detached equally from the two 
extreme parties, which contended for the government. 
He was by birth and profession a Presbyterian, but his 
habits had been formed in a tolerating government, and 
a liberal toleration was the avowed principle of his 
conduct ®*. As the arbitrary and bigoted schemes of the 
two latter princes of the house of Stuart had rested on a 
dishonourable connexion with the government of France, 
so was the whole policy of William, by the very nec^- 
sity of his peculiar situation, inseparably united with the 
cause of the protestant religion, and the maintenance of 
the liberties of Europe. Even the possession of the 
throne of these countries appeared to him important, 
only as it might render him more able to secure these 
two grand objects of his existence. Cold and unin- 

** Httme, vol. vii. p. 252. tuations of trust atid power, though he . 

“ Tim however did not extend to the would have consented to the repeal of tho, 
admission of Roman Catholics into si- psittd «tatui 80 /-*^iiieivillef pp. 231) 23^ 
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tsrtesifcitfgy 'he i attracted no 'party by : popularity of :Tnan« 
ners but these countries had been long in a .state of 
violait M excitement, ; and the phlegmatic virtues of 
William may have administered the best sedative to the 
public agitations. Even his frequent want of success in 
military operations may be considered as belonging to 
his character, as the negotiator, rather than the warrior 
of Europe, for success, if it did not tempt him to assume 
the lattra- character, would at least have rendered him 
less dependent on the combinations of policy. 

~ "in reviewing the causes, which co-operated to effect 
tlto British revolution, the mind must be astonished at 
t^wars number, their diversity, and their extent. The 
ambition of Lewis XIV. had disposed not only the 
Dutch to seek in the revolution of the British govern- 
ment new means of resistance, but also the other states 
of the continent to unite with the republic in a confe- 
deracy, which occupied the attention of France, and con- 
ceialed the preparations of the prince of Orange. While 
a political interest influenced generally the confederated 
states, an additional and more powerful motive was 
furnished to the Protestants by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, which sent every where among them 
the viotims of the bigotry and violence of the French 
monarch ; the very money necessary for defraying 
the expenses of the expedition was supplied without 
delay from the private funds of those refugees of reli- 
gion, who had sought protection in the provinces of the 
Dutdh. The Roman pontiff on the other hand, disf 
satisfied with the independence of the Gallican church, 
ana offended by the haughtiness of the French monarch, 
iitiducfed to countenance the overthrow of the ftthst 

I U- f , 

1 of nuhed ilie roo^y an as nssny dsys-— : 

is JUoste'a Hwt, ojthe Ewol., ,143,, 
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zealoRS champioB of his faith, as he was protected- by. 
that prince. The individual, who led the^ revolution) 
was recommended to the people of Great Britain by his' 
double connexioa with the royal family, both of descenrtf 
and marriage; and the republic, over which he pre- 
sided, was sufficiently powerful to guard the change of 
the British government against the evils of public dia- 
order, yet not enough to menace the country with con- 
quest. The birth of an English prince, occurring kt 
the very crisis, inspired the Roman Catholics with more 
violence, and filled the Protestants with new apprehen- 
sions, while the circumstances of the event subjected 
the king to the dishonourable imputation of attempting 
to deceive his people. The storm, which dispersed tlw 
invading fleet, and turned back the prince of Orange^ 
afibrded to James an opportunity of (manifesting to his 
subjects", how little reliance could be placed on the 
promises, which he had made in the hour of apprehen- 
sion. So deeply again was the prince himself im- 
pressed with a sense of the extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, which favoured his voyage, that on his 
landing he demanded of Burnet ", whether he did not 
then believe in predestination. It was on the other 
hand a result of the indecision of James", that the king 
of France had not crushed the enterprise by an invasion 
of the territory of the Dutch republic ; and his preci- 
pitate desertion of the throne, while it confounded 
hiis friends, and encouraged his enemies, not only 
put a bloodless conclusion to the agitations of thi 

* The bishop of Winchester, pur- for the university, and the cohege was 
ifikiii order, having caused restored.* — ^Riipin, tol. ii. p. 77SL 

a tP|be4xed unthegatesofMag- ” Hist of His 0 wo l^m^vol. ii. 

daleh-Cotle^, to recall doctor Hough and 434. ‘ ' 

the ejected fellows of that society, was re- Hallam, vol. iii. p. 108 — 111. — 

called on some frivolous pretence, and the Jf^ewis had discovered that James hAd 
testoirltilpp of the college was eveh privately offered; about the end of 

But ^rwatdsj’fhe news proVikg fttbe, September^ to i<^ the alliaaice Pgaiftll 
the king resumed his pretended affection tome iil.p. 104. ' * ^ 
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coamtry, but also extricated tbe revolution from the 
epabarra^anients of a metaphysical discussion. 

The existence of an original contract between the 
soyereign and the people was indeed asserted by the 
commons, and was, though reluctantly, admitted by the 
lords; and surely, though Paine presumed to assert, 
that we have no constitution, because we have no de- 
tailed specification of principles of government, syste- 
matically arranged in a formal distribution of powers, 
yet never has a nation existed, which could boast so 
repeated, and so ancient recognitions of its liberties. 
But, though the doctrine of an original contract was op- 
posed to the pretension of a divine and indefeasible 
authority, and had even been long before maintained by 
Hooker in opposition to the pretension of the divine 
right of the presbytery in the church, yet so cautiously 
did the English commons avoid the metaphysical sub- 
tleties, which have since become popular, that they 
contented themselves with asserting simply the truth of 
the principle, while they inferred the vacancy of the 
throne, with a designed ambiguity, from the violation 
of fundamental laws, and from the voluntary departure 
of the king, as well as from his infraction of this original 
contract. Even in proceeding on all these grounds ^ it 
was the opinion of tbe celebrated Somers, afterwards 
lord Somers, that the world could be satisfied only by 
showing, that they were justified by a precedent, which 
had occurred almost a century before in the government 

^ That a formal contract existed in the Rights, Privileges, and Properties of 
the 3coti»li government between the king the People, 

and the people, had been maintained by Gray’s DebateSfVol.ix.p. 16. Lond., 

Btichiui^ in hk treatise l>e Jure Regni 1769. Sigismond, king of Poland, ha- 
apud Scotps. The same was afterwards ving succeeded to the kingdom of Swe- 
maintain^ in regard to the Rnglish go- den, endeavoured to change the religion 
vernment by lord Somers, in his tract of the latter country for that of Rome, to 
entitled the Judgment of whok King- which he had conformed in Poland ; W 
dome and eoDcemipff the Rights, experiencing a resistance among the 

Power, and of and Swedes; he withdrew to his other 1kiDg« 

iom. 
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of Swedeft, when Sigismond and his fataiiy were’ re- 
nounced in eircumstances differing froni those of James 
only in being less aggravated 

The Scots who could not allege that James had 
withdrawn himself from a kingdom, in which he hid 
not resided, and who had been outraged by the severe 
oppression exercised ever since the restoration, indulged 
the original independence of their principles in the 
adoption of the more explicit declaration, that James by 
his misconduct had forfeited the crown. As the force 
of Ireland had been enlisted on the part of the king, its 
unhappy destiny was to become the scene of the hostile 
struggle of the rejected sovereign and his people, and, in 
the subsequent depression of the majority of its own 
population, to suffer the heavy penalty of its adherence 
to a cause disowned by the constitution. 

The separate movements of the British government 
were at this time sufficiently completed, for enabling it to 
sustain an important part in the general combinations of 
Europe and of the world. In these it was at once en- 
gaged by the advancement of the prince of Orange to 
the throne, for this prince was the prime agent of all 
the negotiations, by which the independence of the 
other states of Europe was maintained against the am- 
bition of France. Wonderful indeed was the adaptation 
of independent operations, by which the general arrange- 
ment of the policy of the continent and the special modi- 
fications of the British government were brought seve- 
rally to a crisis, at the same precise time, and in the 
person of the same prince, so that it was a natural and 
direct result, that the two systems of movements should 
have been then connected, and the British government. 


He withdrawn into the ter- appeu that he had violated the peUtical 

ritoiy of a piiaco : uor does it cuustitution of the goveroueat. 

^ Laiag, foL li. p« 
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in it« improved fcurm, immediately have beeii constittited 
a priacipal agent in a new and improved orda: of poli> 
tical relations. In a period of eighty-five years, begin- 
ning with the accession of the first prince of the family 
the Stuarts, the continental states maintained the 
great struggle of the German war, and arranged the 
combinations of the peace of Westphalia, by which it 
was concluded ; and in the same period the British 
government experienced the two alternate movements, 
by the one of which it was carried to the extreme of 
republicanism, by the other to the contrary extreme of 
despotism. While these two processes were separately 
performed, preparation was also made for their combi- 
nation by the formation and growth of the Dutch repub- 
lic, and by the connexions, which procured for its stadt- 
holder an interest in the succession of the British crown. 
An ancient infidel is said to have been converted from 
atheism to a persuasion of the existence and providence 
of God, by contemplating the wonderful contrivance of 
the human skeleton. Here is the skeleton of a most 
interesting period of the history of our species. The 
living men, who were its muscles and its tendons, have 
long perished; nothing remains except the dry and 
naked skeleton preserved in the records of a by-gone 
age ; but in this are manifested an arrangement and an 
adaptation, which bespeak a wisdom and a foresight for 
exceeding the speculations of the human intellect. . > 
Two important distinctions appear to characterise the 
period of the federal policy of Europe, which was a4! 
this time commenced. One of these is obviously that it ^ 
gave to the ^stem a central body, which might best. 
TWMifeMrt its movements, the external and internal ve- 
seveces of Frtmce best qualifying and endtlmg it to act -; 
as the principal member ; the other, that it constituted a 
maritime and commercial state the restraining power. 
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Whioh should eoiitroi the ambition prineipalfSteftet' 

of .the continent. When the system had- beeii'adjttStodj. 
to a natural centre, those shocks were precluded,, which ; 
must have resulted from the natural greatness of Feanee 
and the cmitingent aggrandisement of some otheratate of 
the continent " ; and when on the other hand the British 
government had become the secondary or restradnhp^ 
power, the struggles of the system were moderated by tibe 
pacific spirit of a commercial people, interested in main- 
taining tranquillity, and shut out from the allurements of 
military enterprise. The balance thus constituted resem- 
bled the distribution of the surface of the globe, on which 
we live. The sea was balanced against the land ; and, 
while the due equipoise of the whole was preserved abont 
a natural centre, the energies of ccwnmerce were allowed 
their full expansion, to animate the industry, and to exer- 
cise the capacities of man. 

It has been said of the great philosopher of antiquity, 
that he threw himself into the Euripus, because he could 
not discover the principle of its complicated tides. The 
tradition seems aptly to describe the mere politician of 
this world. Ignorant of the guiding causes of political 
dtanges, he suspects not that he should look to heaven 
for the controlling influences, and, distracted by their 
inexplicable appearances, he plunges blindly into their 
current, and is borne away in its course. 

The distinguished philosopher of modern ages, who 
discovered the cause of the appearances, which ha^e 
been said to have thus perplexed the great sage of an- 
tiquity, was the glory of that period of the- Englisli 
history, which has been considered in this amd the pre- 
ceding chapter. The penetrating genius ^ Newton 
presented at this tin^ the most complete and important' 
examples of the plmi of -philosophic^ enqui^, whiobfim; 
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the earlier part of the sixteenth century had been pointed 
out by Bacon. Among the minuter phenomena of 
natdre he examined with surprising ingenuity the pro- 
perties of light applying his grand discovery of the 
difference of refrangibility to the improvement of the 
telescope ; and in the greater operations of the material 
universe he first perceived the connexion of the planetary 
movements with the principle of terrestrial gravitation ", 
and was thus enabled to construct a system of physical 
astronomy, which later mathematicians have perfected 
and verified. The very processes, by which he attained 
his purposes, were not less novel than his discoveries. 
In forming his theory of light he devised experiments 
unlike any, which had been previously instituted. In 
constructing his mathematical system of the universe he 
perfected the geometrical reasoning of the ancients", 
and, when the powers of geometry and of the ordinary 
algebra proved insufficient for his sublime enquiry, he 
invented another mode of reasoning ", by which he pro- 
secuted his investigations. If the mathematicians of the 
continent have since provided a method of reasoning 
more convenient in its use, and more extended in its 


^ His discoveries concerninj^ light 
were communicated to the Royal Society 
in the year 1671, though his treatise of 
Optics was not published until the year 
1 704. His reflecting telescope, which he 
had constructed to avoid the confusion 
arising from the difl'erent refrangibility 
of the component parts of solar light, was 
afterwards superseded by the achromatic^ 
or colourless, telescope of Dollond. As 
however it was found impracticable to 
form compound lenses, such as he pro- 
posed, sufficiently large, the principle of 
reflection was again adopted by Her- 
•chel for telescopes of great power. It 
•eems probable that even for this purpose 
Invention of Dollond may hereafter 
he preferred, the distinguished son of 
Herschdl having recently discovered, 
ffiat the difficulty consisted, not in the 
numerous impenections incidental to 
fliAt-glasS; 09 had been supposed; hut in 


the want of a parabolic figure of the lenses, 
to which they have since been ground. 

^ It may be here remarked that this 
discovery could not have been made, if 
the earth were not accompanied by a 
moon, moving in an elliptic orbit; and 
that the calculations, by which the theory 
of the solar system has been jwrfected, 
have sprung from the numeiuiis and 
complicated perturbations of that Satel- 
lite. 

** In his method of prime and ultimate 
ratios, explained in the lemmas, which 
he has prefixed to his mathematical i)rin- 
ciples of natural philosoplw, first pub- 
lished in the year 1687. The principle 
of this mode of reasoning may indtsed be 
traced to the earliest ])eriod of geometry, 
and examples of it ia its less perfect form 
may be fouud in the writings of Ajrchi- 
medes. 

** Thfr method of fluxions. 
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application, we have reason to believe, that its principle 
was originally suggested to Leibnitz by a communicatiott 
from Newton in which he had obscurely intimated 
his own discoveries. If they have prosecuted their me- 
thod with an acknowledged superiority, we here dis- 
cover the influence of the mind of Newton. Foreign 
mathematicians have been roused to an honourable 
emulation, while those of the British empire, reve- 
rencing the fame of their great philosopher, have too 
long lingered in his path. 

In noticing the progress of philosophical discovery it 
may be interesting to remark, that it was the boast of 
Archimedes, that he could move even the globe of the 
earth by his mechanic skill, if he could find a place, in 
which to stand; and that the system of Newton has 
authorised us to infer, that the condition was perfectly 
needless, and the boast wholly nugatory, since without 
any such position, and without any mechanical con- 
trivance, every the slightest motion generated by what- 
ever cause on the surface of our earth, must by the 
uiliversal agency of gravitation move, not only the earth 
itself, but the whole planetary, and perhaps also the 
■whole sidereal system. 

After all which Newton has accomplished, the su- 
perior power of his mind may seem to be best estimated 
from that, which in the actual state of physical science 
he could only conjecture, because in these instances he 
has most outstripped the general intelligence of his age. 


^ It was the judgment of Montuclo) ia 
legard to the very contested claim of 
priority of inrentiun, that the results of 
^6 iluxiomJ reasoning* communicated 
h;jr Newton without any explanation of 
hu procois^ led Leibnitx to discover the 
diiflffetitial and iutogral calculus* J»eing 
however assisted by the previous disco* 
veries of Fermat, Barrow, and Wallis.-- 


Hist. des Mathem. tome iti p. Id9. It 
seems thus that the single httleness in 
the mind of Newtom, which withheld the 
knowledge of his new mode of reasomng* 
eventually proved the occasion of a great 
improvement of mathematical science, hy 
sending the mathematicians of te 
eontineiil into a (tifieseBt track* 
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From their respective degrees of power in refracting 
light he was led to conceive that the diamond is 
wholly, and water partly, composed of an inflammable 
substance ; and the improved chemistry of our age has 
accordingly ascertained, that the former is pure carbon, 
and may be wholly consumed, and that the latter is 
formed partly of inflammable air. In his own science of 
light also he was, from the peculiarity of the refractive 
power of Iceland-crystal led to anticipate the discovery 
of the polarisation of the rays of light, which attributes 
to corpuscles, minute beyond all imagination, sides pos- 
sessed of contrary qualities, like the contrasted poles of 
magnetic substances. 

While Newton was thus engaged in disclosing to the 
world the secrets of material nature, Locke was applying 
to the examination of the human mind the same process 
of observation, and giving a beginning to the modem 
metaphysics. Encouraged by the bold independence 
of the French philosopher Des Cartes, but with equal 
independence rejecting the novel theories^®, which that 
philosopher had substituted for the old, he investigated 
by actual experience the proceedings of the under- 
standing in the acquisition of knowledge, prescribed 


Optice, lib. ii. part iii. prop. 10. 

Ibid., quoBst. 29. 

Locke has strenuously combated two 
tlieories of Des Cartes, one relating to 
spirit, the other to matter. In regard to 
spirit he has effectually disproved the 
notion of innate ideas, and in regard to 
matter he has with equal success main- 
tained that the ideas of body and exten- 
sion had been improperly confounded. 
He seems however to have failed in his 
effort to prove that the soul does not 
always think, which be conceived, though 
erroneously, to be necessary to his argu- 
ment disproving the existence of innate 
ideas. The recurrence, so commonly ex- 
perienced, .o£ an idea to the mind, 
when the effort to recover it had been 
abandoned as hopeless, and the attention 


had been directed to a wholly different 
train of thought, or perhaps suspended in 
sound sleep, seems explicable only by 
supposing, that the former train of 
thought had been continued after con- 
sciousness had ceased, and again at- 
tracted attention, when it had reached 
the desired idea. The analogical argu- 
ment, that the act of thinking is not more 
necessary to the mindj than the act of 
moving to the body, is destitute of foun- 
dation, for vitality is not separable from 
motion of some kind. Nor can a power 
so frequently auxiliary to memory as un- 
conscious thought, be deemed useless; 
and surely the belief of its perpetual and 
inherent activity exalts our conception of 
the human soul 
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methods of removing the difficulties opposed by the 
imperfections and abuses of language, and even marked 
the limits, by which the researches of our reason must 
naturally be bounded and confined. Defects, at the 
close of much more than a century, may now doubtless 
be perceived in his Essay on the Human Understanding, 
but it still remains a noble and instructive monument of 
original and practical observation. 

The same philosopher, in the same year in which he 
published this work®®, gave also to the world his Treatise 
on Civil Government, which was long esteemed as the 
justification of the British revolution. While the suc- 
cession established by that event was threatened by the 
pretensions of the exiled family, and the world had not 
yet been instructed in the evils of a subverted govern- 
ment, the principles of this treatise were not very 
jealously examined, and it was admitted to be the plea 
of those, who had rescued the constitution from the 
tyranny and bigotry of James II. It has however been 
since perceived, that the theory of government, which 
it proposes, is irreconcilable to the cautious and moderate 
conduct of the statesmen whom it professes to vindi- 
cate, and that the principle of free consent, which it 
maintains, tends by very direct inference to relax all the 
bands of political society. The principles of the true 


“ Both were published in the year 
1690, The treatise on civil govern- 
ment appears to have been composed to 
vindicate the revolution, when the non- 
juring bishops had revived an absurd 
treatise of Sir Robert Filmer, which 
traced the right of kings to the authority 
of the patriarchs. That on the human 
imderst^ding had been long meditated 
and composed at Amsterdam before the 
revolution* In the former Locke appears 
to have Combined the notion of the na- 
tural equality jof men, maintained by 
Hobbes, with Hooker’s notion of consent 
as the foundation of government. 


The whole history of the revolutioii 
manifests an anxious desire to deviate 
as little as possible from the ordinary 
practice of the government, and even to 
disguise as much as was practicable the 
irregularity, which could not be avoided- 
There was accordingly no mention of 
cashiering the king. It was on the con- 
trary earnestly insisted^that there was no 
dissolution of the government ; and as- 
semblages of the populace, though fa- 
vourable to the revolution, were prohibited 
by proclamation. — Moore’s Hist, of the 
Brit. Rovol., ch. iii. Burke’s Appeal from 
the Now to the Old Whigs* 
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theory of our social relations appear to be, that every 
pivilised man is born in, and for society ; that every social 
combination of men, which possesses the efficient vigour 
of a government, is preferable to anarchy, and therefore 
is entitled to support ; and that revolution is justifiable 
only when a government has, from whatsoever cause, so 
lost its efficiency, that violence cannot be necessary for 
accomplishing the change. These principles are suffi- 
cient to justify the British revolution^ for the military 
force employed was competent only to the prevention of 
disorder. Modern experience would not encourage us 
to embrace others less favourable to the stability of 
existing governments. 

Of these two founders of English philosophy it should 
be remarked, that both were strongly attached to the 
Christian religion, and both exercised their faculties in 
illustrating the sacred writings. If the mathematician 
■Vras too much disposed to seek in the sublime doctrines 
of our religion truths as precise and distinct, as he 
found in his favourite science, if the metaphysician was 
too eager to persuade himself, that they must be strictly 
consonant to the natural apprehensions of his reason, 
yet each was sincere and zealous in his belief of its 
divine original and its paramount importance. The phi- 
losophy of the British empire has been from its first 
formation the ally of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the history of France.^ from the accession of Lewis XIII. it} ths 
year 1610 , to the death of cardinal Mazarin in the year 1661 . 


Lewis XIII. king, in the year 1610. — Richelieu ministerj-1624. — The Protestants 
finally reduced, 1629. — Cardinal Mazarin minister, 1642. — Lewis XIV. king, 
1643. — War of the Fronde begun, 1648.— ^Ended, 1652, — The death of cardinal 
Mazarin, 1661. 


The history of France has been reviewed to the death of 
the celebrated Henry IV., which occurred eight years be- 
fore the commencement of the great warofGermany. From 
that time, through the long period of fifty-one years, end- 
ing with the death of cardinal Mazarin, the government 
seems to have made preparation for the splendid exer- 
tions of the reign of Lewis XIV., which procured for 
France the predominance in the later period of the 
federative policy of Europe. By the death of the car- 
dinal the king became emancipated from the tutelage, 
in which he had been held by the cautious policy of 
that minister, and was left at liberty to engage in those 
enterprises of ambition, which changed the general 
system of political relations. 

The edict of Nantes, which had guaranteed to the 
Protestants of France a political existence, and even a 
kind of republican independence ^ in the heart of the 
kingdom, could be but a temporary arrangement It 

^ After the apostasy of Heury IV. mens Historitiues siir les Causes de la 
they refused to nominate another pro- Revocation <U* TKdit de Nantes, tome i. 
ttjctor from the K*’« 4 t, committing the pp. 12, 13. 1788. 

management pf ti^ir infei'ests to a sort ^ toipe iii* P* Eclaiirc. 

of states general of the sect. — Eclaircisse- Hist., tome i, pp. 14, 15. 
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^Vfe'itcf«tk«(Protestatits the habit of acting as a body, 
bnddt'adimhted tbem-:witk the confid«ice belonging to 
«u»4befesfui : resistance ; but it presented them to the 
gOTTferiittient in a 'hostile and alarming position, and was 
sure to bring against them the full exertion of its power, 
4t8 soon as they should have lost Henry IV. their friend 
and protector. Lewis XIII. accordingly was scarcely 
seated on the throne, when the court began to adopt 
measures unfriendly to the Protestants. As the king 
was then only nine years old, the government was ad- 
fniaisterted by his mother in the character of regent. 
This* princess immediately embraced a new plan of 
policy, by courting the alliance of Spain, with the royal 
family of which country she negotiated two treaties of 
marriage, one for the young king, the other for his sister. 
Her change of policy alarmed the Protestants already 
by the assassination of Henry IV. convinced of the 
relentless bigotry of their adversaries ; and they in con- 
sequence commenced hostilities, which at the end of 
Seventeen years were concluded by the entire reduction 
of their party. 

The reign of Lewis XIIL, which was extended to 
thirty-three years, may notwithstanding be considered 
as a perpetual minority, the superior mind of Richelieu 
having succeeded to the authority previously exercised, 
first by the queen regent, and then by a favourite, and 
having to the end of his life, which preceded the death 
^ the king by only six months, maintained an entire 
n^fefendency. Even after the death of this minister * his 
influence survived, and determined the choice of his 
sucfcessor, the cardinal Mazarin. Richelieu indeed 
deserved to govern the kingdom and the king. Com- 

. ' : , i . , 

* torti6 m. p. . IV. et Louis XIIL par Anquetil, tomq 

^ lilntrigue' Cabmet bw $ Henri iii. pp. 135; 136. Paris; 1780. 
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prehensive in his vievrs, and vigorous in his m^sures, 
he reduced to order an unsettled government, developed 
ajad improved its yet latent energies, and directed them 
with success to the adjustment of the political interests 
of Europe.' 

Lewis on the other hand does not seem to have been 
deficient in understanding, and, having acquired the sur- 
name of the just, must have been respected for his moral 
qualities ®. Though indeed he appears to have been by 
nature® destined to be directed by others, he was how- 
ever far from being a mere puppet guided mechani- 
cally by whoever happened to be near him. He is 
described by historians ® as passive in the general 
habits of his character, but yet struggling from time to 
time against the ascendency of his minister, and yield- 
ing to him only in a conviction of the wisdom of his 
measures. Inert, but not destitute of the ability of a 
sovereign ; sensible of the merit of his minister, yet 
struggling against his superiority ; such was the mo- 
narch, whose reign, begun by a feeble and distracted 
regency, was afterwards by the genius of Richelieu 
rendered the period of the exaltation of the royal autho- 
rity at home, and distinguished abroad for the successful 
exertion of the power of France in adjusting the inte- 
rests of Europe. To the actual circumstances of his 
country he was particularly suited ®. He would have 
been too weak for the embarrassing situation of his father 
Henry IV., and too circumspect for the brilliant career 
of his son Lewis XIV. ; but his cold and cautious pru- 

® St. Simon has related an instance, ^ When RicheUeu, having lost Corbie 
in which this prince very decisively re- to the Spaniards, would have retired 
pulsed a proposal made to him by his beyond the Seine, he overruled the minis- 
father, of nef^^otiating an intrigue between ter. — St, Simon, Supp,, tome ii. p. 336. 
him and a Mademoiselle d’Hautefort, to ® Henault, vol. ii. p. 88. L’ Intrigue 
whom he was much aittached.^Sa{)p. au du Cabinet, tome ii. p. 195, &c. 
M^moires, tome ii, p^ 343. ^ Henault; vol. ii. p. 88. 

^ !•* Intrigue du Cabinet; tome ii. p. 77 , 
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delice qualified Kim to establish the yet tottering throne 
of the one, and to prepare his country for the splendid 
exertions of the other. 

The regency qf the queen-mother, and the ministry 
of the favourite, by whom she was succeeded, formed a 
fit prelude for the administration of Richelieu. Fond 
of intrigue, but ignorant of true policy, the queen, her- 
self an Italian abandoned herself to a partiality for 
an obscure native of her own country, and drove from 
her court into a sort of imperfect rebellion “ the gran- 
dees of both the great parties, which had long agitated 
the state. These grandees were however very diiferent 
from their fathers, who had contended for dominion. 
Theirs was a struggle only for ascendency at court for 
they had already proved by their subserviency to a 
favourite, that they were actuated by no other principle 
than an unsatisfied avidity. To pacify the malecontents*® 
an assembly of the states was convened, the last except 
that which in the year 1789 subverted the government. 
Destitute of all interest in the public welfare this 
assembly just served to prove to the people of France 
its entire inutility, and to explode all reliance upon an 
expedient so unavailing. But at the moment in wliich 
these cabals seemed to threaten the kingdom with the 
calamities of a distracted government, appeared the 
superior genius, by whose commanding administration 
every thing was rectified, these very agitations being 
rendered instrumental to the exaltation of the royal 
authority. 

The ecclesiastical state, in which Richelieu had en- 

^ She was the daughter of Francis, the notables equally ^yolous was con* 
great duke of Tuscany. yened at Kouen, and another at the Thu* 

Henault, vol. H. p. 34. LTntrigue illeries in the year 1626. — Ibid., tome U* 
du Cabinet, tomei. p. 319, &c. pp. 78 — 81, 259. 

LTnh^uo du Cabinet, tome i. p. Mably, tome iii, p, 277-^279. 

290, &c. » Ibid., p. 285. 

In the year 1614, an assembly of 
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gaged forbade bim to aapire to the possession of inder 
pendent power, and in France it would npt then baye 
been practicable to establish the dominion of the church. 
The minister accordingly devoted to the aggrandisement 
of his sovereign all the resources of a mind, capable of 
defying and subduing the resistance of a discontented 
nobility. The king on the other hand, who, when he 
first assumed the government had attached himself for 
a short tirpe to a favourite as little capable of directing 
it, as the favourite of his mother, confided thencefor- 
ward, though not implicitly, the management of affairs 
tp the zeal of his minister. The vigour of the minister 
was thus controlled by the circumspection of the mo- 
narch, and the violent measures employed for the reduc- 
tion of a turbulent aristocracy, were felt by the public 
to have been rather suggested by the minister, than 
dictated by the sovereign. 

The reduction of the Protestants was a principal 
object of his administration, for their privileges rendered 
them formidable to the state, and useful allies to every 
party of the discontented. He proposed this object 
however as a politician, not as a persecutor. He re- 
solved to deprive them of all political strength as a 
party, but he did not exclude them from an entire tole- 
ration as a sect. In accomplishing this purpose, he 
made preparation for that other, of reducing the nobles, 
which was at the time perceived by one of that order. 

For bringing the nobility to depend upon the crown®®, 
he extended over the vyhole kingdom an active system 
of espionage, and employed even the administration of 
justice as the instrument of his policy, reducing to prac- 


He was bishop of Lu({on in the year 
1616; when he was made secretar}'. In 
the year 1624 he became a cardinal. 

The constable de Luynes* 


Mably, tome iii. p. 287. 

Eclairc. Hist., tome i. pp. 16, 17. 
Mablyi tome iii. p. 293. 
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.pj^ims of goverameat, whick Machiavielli kad 
ioc«l<f^tpd, and either destroying on the scaffold, or 
sendi^ iato exile, every noble, who would not be sub- 
s^yient to his will. Even the mother of the king®*, 
^i;ced into a necessitous banishment, exhibited a stri- 
king example of the futility of all attempts to oppose 
this extraordinary minister, which confounded the 
schemes of his enemies. 

The assembly of the states, convened in the year 1614, 
seems as if it had been held only for justifying the arbi- 
trary policy of Richelieu, by demonstrating that the 
aggrandisement of the royal power was the only con- 
stitutional improvement, accommodated to the circum- 
stances of France. The great trunk of the modern policy 
of Europe appears to have been unavoidably disqualified 
for those nicer processes of political combination, which 
might be elaborated in some of its branches. The feu- 
dal habits, which were indispensably prevalent in the 
central government of the system, seem to have been 
incapable of furnishing any other result, consistently 
with the unity of the government, than the establishment 
of a military monarchy. In this government accordingly 
the administration of Richelieu was, what the revolution 
of the year 1688 was in our own, the crisis which closed 
tl^ long series of the public agitations, and gave to the 
constitution the perfection belonging to its principles. 
1$ did not erect a system of civil liberty, for the ground- 
Wj<^k of civil liberty did not exist among the French ; 
bjot it gave consistency and vigour to the monarchy, 
epphlipg it to be the instrument of much domestic im-’ 
p^pvi^jpOPb ****‘^ maintain with Austria a successful 
stt)^gj(e,fbir predominance in the general combinatidn! of 
European policy. 


> 1 ? 








, Thdi beneficial effects of his goverritnent ttete ih'pdi'i 
aohiered by Richeliea hitiiself. He®* ' procOrled thh 
establishment of the French academy, and furnished’ if 
■yrith enddtvments and privileges, which secured its sta- 
bility. To him®* was France indebted for the first 
encouragement of maritime commerce, when it had 
been wholly suppressed by two centuries of foreign or 
domestic war. To animate the enterprise of the people, 
he caused himself to be appointed superintendent of 
commerce, interested himself in the undertakings of 
mercantile companies associated under his protection, 
and a short time before his death formed by the conso- 
lidation of all these societies the company of the Indies. 
But the splendid and distinguished object of his admi- 
nistration was his strenuous exertion of the power of 
France for the reduction of the then predominating 
greatness of the house of Austria. To this all the mea- 
sures of his policy appear to have been subordinate. 
The French Protestants he deprived of an independence 
not compatible with the unity of the government ; the 
great nobles he brought down from their feudal haughti- 
ness to an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
royal authority ; the various resources of the country, 
which he governed, he sedulously cultivated and im- 
proved ; all these efforts however found a common result 
in the exertions, by which the ambition of Austria was 
resisted, and compelled to confine itself within limits 
prescribed by the general interests of Europe. As the 
administration of Richelieu constituted in the history of 
France a crisis, corresponding to that of the revolution in 
the history of England, so was it likewise the period, in 
which the government of the former country was success- 

** L’lntri^e dii Cabinet, tome ii. p. which he began, was suffered to decay in 
437; tome 111 . p. 139. tiu^ time of, ^ Mtutarin. — L*J&prit de la 

^ Ibid., tome ii. p. 480. The marine, Fronde, tome iii. p. 33. Paris, 1772. 
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fully opposed to the predominance of Austria, as towards 
the close of the same century the reign of William, with 
similar success, opposed the resources of the improved 
government of these countries to the usurping ambition 
of France. 

It was perhaps unavoidable, that the first efforts to 
constitute a system of federative policy should be per- 
verted by that unprincipled policy, which regards expe- 
diency as a sufficient justification of unprovoked aggres- 
sion. It is indeed not unnatural that a statesman, who 
must be guided by a consideration of expediency even 
in maintaining an unequivocal right, should be brought 
to think, that it is in every case a justifying principle of 
political conduct. A melancholy series of unwarrant- 
able aggression may accordingly be traced from Riche- 
lieu’s encroachment on the independence of Savoy 
through the treaty proposing to partition the territories 
of Spain at the close of the same century, and the actual 
partitions of Poland in that which succeeded, to the 
grand consummation of this mischievous policy in the 
establishment of the dominion of France over almost the 
whole of western Europe. May we hope that mankind, 
instructed by the calamities with which this spurious 
policy at length overwhelmed the continent of Europe, 
will learn to separate from it the true principles of a 
balanced policy, and to form a system not containing 
within itself the cause of its own dissolution ? 

It is remarkable that three contemporary monarchs of 
this period suffered themselves to be guided by their 
respective ministers ; the king of France by cardinal 

; ** struggle between France and solute dominion over the counsels of that 

Aiifltria it was the interest of Savoy to state, being perhaps, says Anquetil, the 
remain neuter. This however did not first politician, who exhibited to the 
suit the views of the French mi- world the scandalous example of usurpa- 
nister, and he assumed, through the in- tion covered by the appearance of protec- 
fluence of the widow of the duke, sister lion. — L* Intrigue du Cabinet, tome iii. p# 
of the king of tVa&co, an entire and ab- 
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RiclieUeu, the king of Spaih by count Olivarez, and the 
king of England by the duke of Buckingham. It may 
be added, that the very various characters of the minis- 
ters appear to have borne an apt correspondence to the 
respective situations of the three countries. France, 
which was then struggling to repress the inordinate 
ambition of Austria, and to place itself in the station of 
protector of the liberties of Europe, was governed by the 
profound and energetic policy of Richelieu. Spain, 
which assisted in maintaining the cause of Austria, but 
was in each successive year receding further from the 
pre-eminence, which it had enjoyed in the preceding 
century, was administered by the rash vigour of Olivarez, 
an unequal, but not contemptible antagonist. England, 
which had then little or no concern with the political 
interests of the continent, and was tending rapidly 
towards the crisis of its domestic agitations, was directed 
by the vain imbecility of Buckingham. The active 
genius of the cardinal appears also to have been exerted 
in every direction around the country, which he super- 
intended. While he negotiated with the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the Swedes, and assisted them in their bos- 
tilities against Austria in Germany, he attacked the 
Austrian power in Italy, he waged a successful war 
against Spain, he supported, though he did not insti- 
gate the insurrection of Calabria, and he connected 
himself with the Puritans of England with the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland and probably with the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

Lewis XIII., who had been so much guided by this 
extraordinary minister, survived him but a few months, 
and then transmitted his kingdom to a minority, of which 

** This appears from the narrative of locke, in his Memoriaisi p. 22. Loudon, 
in his Bivolutioni di Catalogtia, 1682. 

1648. Hallanii voL ii. p* 20, note* 

** This is positively asserted by Wldte« 
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ters could have been more difierent, yet the'feybtSttl'df 
tt«v/pnyk5'’irijbasare8)^ was not changed.' *'MaS!&riti*T^ad 
bfe^dhefpvqiilrof) Richelieu, he had adopted in'all'ihift^ 
hiBipri^plfiffiof policy, and he pursued thdih WiA’i^ 
le^ aurdnuir and ' scotistancy, though with' a ca<utiduS' ’attsuff 
lte«H)grifiih|g - address. The artful management 'df thfe? 
Jttd^iattmrdirigly.oompleted, what had been begun 1^ 
^ during .vdigour of the French cardinal, the twb ticdiy^ 
wdstic^/^ing alike disposed to exalt the royal authbrity 
(tmtthni:huiiiKatkHi of the nobles and the parliawieirt ctf 
Rari0^a-!..;.| ^ - r ms*/-* 

e/ftlSwaran /could not have adequately discharged ' *thd 
his predecessor, who had died at the endtd' 
-ijfew.' 1642, between five and six years beforcthfe' 
t«f8iin»iUM} of the protracted negotiations of WektphaKtil* 
however these negotiations had began to bedn**.? 
por^it,.and the war to be subordinate to their pspognfekBj- 
thhcita^. genius of Mazarin was best fitted to condtit^ 
tlwa^naftt struggle to a conclusion, which is the‘*l4«re'‘ 
epoth^of/itho federative policy of Europe. 'New disttif-' 
eccnrred in France in the same year,- in wiri^ 
the peace of Westphalia was concluded ; Iwtt these 
<^ 9 -fti'hihd_>''poU .acic<anmodated to the timid- 'a;nd' artful 
-lithe latter minister, who so managed 
^ia^%liM'’thein to an issue favourable to the ■'power '0# 
These disturbances toO) it ^ottld be *ins* 
to* m<aipacitat&Fraft4«*fi!ii<^ 
ntt fcjj p giMHafe ^isspiie8sioa:QB- the Spni^^ tan^oiy, 4^# 

" ..4 ivv -*/*!: -w; vi * 

®h§W8n,^e,,towji.jj,,2i5,,,.^. ^ 

Vu^i iU }V4* >** 
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tEe war wME Spaia l^eing still contmmK^asimigltb&prs 
impaired the. independence of that govemnenit^ wiiilHHrt 
however disabling it &r strengthening its owa.frobtieid,; 
both on the north and on the south, by various dmportaBt 
acquisitions. i I , > j i 

The leader of the new disturbances of France jwas, 
like the minister, an ecclesiastic. He was at length 
raised to the rank of cardinal, and is commonly men*^ 
tioned by the title of the cardinal de Retz ; but at thin 
time he was coadjutor of the archbishop of Paris, and 
his great instrument of sedition was the influence**, 
which he exercised over the turbulent spirits of the 
capital, by the agency of the parochial clergy, who 
were attached to him for his hypocritical zeal and 
eminent ability. The last struggle of the parties of 
France was thus maintained under the direction of two 
ecclesiastical leaders, Mazarin supjjorting the authority 
of the crown, while the malecontents were headed by De 
Retz. The ecclesiastical character of the ministry since 
the advancement of Richelieu had separated the executive 
authority from the nobility ; and that of the leader of 
sedition seems to have had a similar operation in de- 
taching the malecontents from so close a connexion with 
the nobles, as might have led them to an open rebellion. 
Thus on both parts was the feudal aristocracy of France 
excluded from political importance. 

These disturbances, in which the discontent generated 
by the severe government of Richelieu feebly exploded, 
have been distinguished by the name of the Jhende, sea 
appellation ludicrously derived from the daily cmaAeste 
between the police-guard of Paris and the ehildien**, 
who amused themselves with dischargii^ stones 

* This he had gained by favouring as his pupiL-o la 
the Jtuwenists, who had been persecuted tope li. p« 21 4-^2 ]|^is, 1772.,, 
by BicheUeo, and were on account ^ .4Mo 

hostile to Masarin, whom they considered pp. 217, ‘ 

VOL, IV. 
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^i^si treacheS of that capital,' the aMehsate bold-* 

ippss and timidity of these young combatants having 
9t>^^sted a comparison between them and the unsteady 
opponents of the ininister. They were indeed mftin» 
tained by a party so incongruous, that no systematic 
plan of actiop could be steadily pursiied, and no one 
distinct object^ except the removal of the minister, could 
even be proposed 

. Richelieu, in suppressing all opposition to the prero- 
gative, repelled the pretensions of the parliament of 
f*aris, which had with unabated perseverance endea- 
-youi'ed to raise itself from the rank of a judicial tribunal 
,to that of a national council, the approbation of which 
Ishould be necessary for sanctioning the ordinances of 
the crown. In this struggle the parliament was forced 
to yield to a minister, by whom the Protestants sind the 
nobles had been already bumbled ; but their discontent^ 
■which fermented in secret, manifested itself when a 
miitor sovereign, and a minister less daring, and as a 
•foreigner less supported by connexions, afforded a more 
favourable opportunity for vindicating their claims. 
■Even then however it was necessary for them to seek 
assistance, wherever it could be procured. An unna- 
.tural union was accordingly effected by this society of 
iiMgistrates with the discontented nobles % and, as if to 
render the combination as heterogeneous as possible, 
'the whole machine of sedition was directed by the in- 
.trigues of an ambitious ecclesiastic. The result was, as 
Mably has justly characterised it, perhaps the most 
. ^^iculous war, which has been recorded in history, ©e 
.|S,etz, anxious to possess himself of that exalted station, 
.which had been successively occupied by two ecclesi- 
astics, took care to direct to the removal of Mazarin the 

• * du (iabin^^ tome iii. p, 311# ^ Mably, tome iu. p. ; 
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gkiet^l'ttlaiwowr of hig party, but withotit particulaffeiiig 
his successors, or specifying the principles, which he 
should be required to observe; and, while a war was 
waged against the confidential minister of the crown 
all his adversaries were eager to testify their unshaken 
fidelity to the sovereign. 

This strange assemblage of faction may be regarded 
as completing by its discomfiture the success of the 
administration of Richelieu. The French became weary 
of all opposition to the royal pleasure. Experience had 
amply taught them the futility of their endeavours to 
introduce into their government the principles of free* 
dom ; and they were at length prepared to seek in the 
splendour of the reign of Lewis XIV. the consolation of 
a brilliant servitude. 

Among the remarkable peculiarities of this insurrec^ 
tion was the Important influence exercised by thA 
women, preparatory, as it seems, to the ascendencjl 
enjoyed by them in the succeeding century. The 
female sex had begun to attend the court of FVanws 
almost a century and a half before this time having 
been drawn thither by Anne of Brittany, the queen of 
Lewis XII. ; but, as that prince did not give them much 
Attention, their brilliant appearance commenced in the 
reign of his successor Francis L Three female regent 
cies afterwards enhanced the credit of the sex, whfch 
acquired yet more influence from the amorous propeni 
skies of Henry IV. When the women had thus been 
introduced into all the intercourses of society, the end- 
leste cabals of the fronde alForded an ample opportunity 
for exercising their influence. A woman was the soul 
of every coundi and a revolution in the heart of a 

^ L’Jntngue du Cabinet, tome iii. Henault, vol. i. p, 383. 

p. 368, L’ Esprit de la Fronde, tome iiv Thomas sur les Femmes, p, 1601. * 
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f^paalpiRni^ipianced ajn^ost unifpr^nly anojJier tlie RuWi^ 

, ^ curjpus conversation^, between Mamin, 
niinistqr ap.d idon Lewis de, .Haro tbe p,i:^q 
K^i^er of Spain, contrasts in a very striking mannep 
t!^e , ladies of the two countries, in one of which they .had 
hecome politicians, in the other had continued to main- 
tain merely the social importance of the sex., The 
French congratulates the Spanish minister on the goo,d 
fprtnne of his country, in being exempted from a cansO 
9^ confwsion, greater than any which had been known at 
Babel. The Spaniard in reply expresses his thankfuL 
ness for the different disposition of the women of . his 
cppntry, who, if they received money from their husr. 
"^janids, or from their gallants, were completely satisfied^ 
anji felt no ambition of concerning themselves with the 
in^ierosts. of the state. The conduct of these female poli- 
ticians ..of France was not very scrupulously regulatejf 
^y dqpprum. Their interviews were almost always held 
alj nig|it”, and the ladies in their beds received , their 
^egptihtors; and such is the force of the prejudice of 
pE^rty^, ,as ,De Retz the great master of faction haS; well 
obsjefved, that the public allowed these violations’ o| 
^cqncy to pass without any animadversion. , 

, ,4-n.,insnrrection, the professed object of whicli,,Tfaq 
the, removal of the obnoxious minister of a regency, jwqs 
naturally concluded in the year preceding that, ip w;^q^ 
Spypreign, received the crown. The royal authpyjty^,,^ 
^^j-eng^iiened by the very shocks, which it had, sii^tnino<^ 
h^api from this time to display that vigour,, y^h^pl^ iCp^T 
thropgh the protracljed, reign 

> had been disepmfited'; ^nd'.^i^^ 

r9in^.W| t^ 


L’lntrigue du Cabiatftiy>>tome' 
pp. 882, 383. . «■"<■'■{ f uj V . M , . . ' 1 
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'itt^tibtt of ’th'6‘ govietnttieh'f iVitti*' 

6f foreign ambition. The ^diiWrii^atibii* '^f 
Mn^faHn was hoi^evet cOiitiiined about ninO' yi^iAfs ibiiger, 
durihg whi'Oh timfe his peculiar character wa^ abfiVfely 
exercised in making' preparation for the sdbdfeblheh^ 
eflbits of this important reign. The predominant pas- 
sion of Richelieu had been the love of aggrandising thd 
power of the crown, that of Mazarin was an anxiety’ t(^ 
ihi'prove its finances^*. The former principle havluj^ 
produced its full effect, the latter was then required to' 


niake preparation for great military exertions. 

It is impossible to review the history of France during' 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, without being 
forcibly impressed by the differing circumstances aha 
results of the struggles of the religious and political parties 
of that country and England, which yet in some parti- 
culars exhibited a correspondence. In each couritty a 
Sect of presbyterian Protestants opposed the established 
feligion, and was led by its ecclesiastical princil>lbs tb 
assert a civil independence ; and in each was also fbrffled 
a ’political party which laboured to transform ' tlid 
moiiiirchy into a republic. But in the history bf 'E'rig-' 
land we observe these two parties struggling with 


uhited efforts to reduce the power of the crowri, in that 
bf^Frkribe' we see them exerting their Efforts ' In’ t^b 
^i^tinct periods, the religious struggle of thb ’fea^t^e' 
haithg been concluded nineteen years befbre the c^obfi’- 
i^’e’hcb.fh'ent of the political struggle of the yrbifdbi'* 'IH* 
EMgIdhd' accordingly a great impulse’ was giV'eii fb' th’e' 
gb^^brpfiieht, which after art alternate fhovCffib^t 
in' ^he ' central position of a regulated freedom', ^whereas 
iti PthWee ihe two parties ' separately ' exhaiiktcd'Hlimr 


dlifcj^^Uoa^warf-majfk^irfthe foUowmg.i^pigTa^ > > n d 

Fata djWBtregr^ nebis rapRere ministroe ; ("h .t{(| 

Sustuli^ ille bonosj abstulit iste bouat — 

« Jbia., p. 64 
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the religious party having been first reduced to 
si^bniission. 

The pauses of these distinctions, so important in re- 
gard to the subsequent fortunes of the government, may 
he satisfactorily assigned. The Presbyterians of Eng- 
land contended for liberty under a government of Pro- 
testants, with the independent party of whom they could 
for a time coalesce into one powerful opposition within 
the constitutional forms of the country. Those of France 
tvere opposed to a government of Roman Catholics, from 
all the orders, and even the factions of which, they were 
necessarily alien, and not aflbrding any national assem- 
bly, in which their pretensions could be proposed and 
discussed. The assemblies of the states had been so 
degraded in the public estimation, that their nature and 
character were forgotten. The parliament, in attempting 
to assume a legislative character, was impelled to con- 
nect itself with malecontents, wherever to be found : but 
the Protestants stood aloof from a body, which had 
ordained an annual commemoration of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s day^^, and established a regular in- 
quisition for the detection of Protestants; and left them 
to demonstrate, by their vain, and even ludicrous eftorts, 
how incapable was the French people of maintaining a 
Struggle for freedom". A single instance sufficiently 
characterises the difference of the two nations in their 
political proceedings. The independent party in Eng- 
land proceeded against the earl of Strafford by a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, but that of France could devise 
no better expedient for freeing themselves from an ob- 

Mably, tome iii. p. 185. itself, is disgracefully distiaguisbed in 

^ J’Ksprit de la Frond^ey tom§ v. p. iiistory by having given birth to the cha-^ 
763. racter and appellation of the petit mature, 

M^bly, tome iii. p. 185. the personified frivolity of the nationt-:^ 

** The party of the Aobka, by wld^h 1*0 Sieole de ^ouis XIV^' todoe i. p. 78. 
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noxious minister, than to outlaw him, and set a ^riee' 
upon his head 'if 

. The administration of Mazarin lasted just long enough 
after the termination of the fronde, for concluding the* 
war with Spain by the peace of the Pyrenees, a principal 
article of which was the stipulation for the marriage of 
the king with the infanta. Fourteen years before, when 
the cardinal was directing the negotiations of Westpha- 
lia^, this alliance had been a favourite object of his 
policy, as leading with much probability to the succes- 
sion of the crown of Spain. He was then disappointed* 
by the obstinacy, with which the Spaniards refused to 
accede to the treaty, and the war was continued, until- 
they had been reduced to a more compliant temper. In 
this interval occurred the sedition of the fronde, which 
the patient address of the minister enabled him to sus- 
tain, while he conducted a languid war against the 
wasted power of that foreign enemy, being assisted in Itf 
by the discontent of the turbulent Catalonians'*’. The 
same minister had thus the extraordinary fortune of 
concluding the peace of Westphalia, which first esta- 
blished a balance of power in Europe by opposing 
France to Austria ; of suppressing, or rather of exhaust- 
ing, the last remnant of domestic discontent, and thus 
preparing France for the uncontrolled exertion of the 
whole power of the government ; and of accomplishing 


** It is creditable to the nation, that 
this price, 150,000 livres, did not tempt 
any individual to offer violence to the 
ctirdinal, though in the time of the league 
a similar proscription had caused the 
death of the admiral de Coligny. Mazarin 
may indeed have been indebted for his 
safety to his character of a prince of the 
church, on account of which the clergy of 
France declaimed vehemently against the 
edict. H« was also protected by ridicule, 
Marigny having published a tarif, specify- 
ing the sever^ portions of the sum, to 


which various lessor injuries, inflicted on 
the person of the cardinal, might afford 
pretensions. — UEsprit dela Fronde, tome 
iv. pp. 728, 729. 

Renault, vol. ii. p. 136. 

The French had availed themselves 
of it to establish themselves within their 
province, which they ceased to occupy 
only a few months before the suppression 
of the troubles of their own country.— 
M4m. de Louis XIV. et XV., par MiUot^ 
tome i«p« 318. Paris, 1777. 
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the Spanish negotiation, which eventually transferred 
the Spanish crown from the reigning family of Austria 
to that of France, and thus established the predominance 
of the latter in the comhioations of Europe. 

The functions of this minister appear to have been 
^dKffged.in the<iompletion of these impo?t^nt,me^y,refi;,^ 
after %hioh his administration was specdUy tenminatjed 
by his death. Within little more than a year froKr the 
cpn^lusioit of the peace of the Pyrenees, the death of 
Imaaritt left Lewis XIV. at liberty to develope all )the 
ittoi^gies of his government, and to give a beginning tO’ a 
new period of the policy of Europe. Austria was ac- 
cordingly by his efforts removed from that pre-eminence 
ol* power, which had been adjusted by the treaty of 
W^tphalia; and, while France assumed the stationsiof 
dte principal member of the system, a distinct seiwsiiof 
i^vents^constitoted the British government the rival ytate^ 
H^tbe ptotector of the general independence.i : .K.r/ 
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of f'rmice, from the death of cardinal MaidWfidk^'^ 
to 4ihe gr4nd alliance fanned against France 

i 'Ui'- ^ . • t M 'U'h 

Wsf of the right of devolution, in the year 1667. — ^Triple albance and peace of Aix- 
‘ liiChapfelk', 366^.— War with the Dutch, 1672.— Allian<ie agiiinst Krancfey 

1678,— Chamber of re-unions, 1680, — Libertieftof tbe.<3aU^^:AU 
church asserted, 1682. — Revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685. — League of Augs- 
t/iirg'h^ 1^86 .‘—Grand alliance, 1689. • ; vi m? 

‘ ' ' ' ■ ’ ' ' • / i V ! j '' i '''•*? > 

THE’age of Lewis XIV. claims to be considered /«8j tW 
fouTtb of those distinguished periods of the;hi4tpFy 'M' 
Onr species, which form thefertileoa^e^of it^ inielkt^t. 
tuai .progress amidst the uniform and weary^ngvwastes jof 
violence and ambition. It is consoling to the : phfl^9^1^ 
student of history to discover these refreshing interrup- 
tions of the tiresome series of national contentions, espe- 
cially as they have regularly occurred just when those 
contentions had reached an extreme of violence, which 
threatened an hopeless succession of savage animosity. 

The concluding age of the great contest of Greece 
and Persia, the age of Philip and Alexander, was the 
most brilliant period of those illustrious republics, to 
which every friend of human refinement is accustomed 
to look back with almost religious veneration. The age 
of Augustus, which closed the devastations of Roman 
ambition, was adorned with such a combination of men- 
tal excellence, that it has furnished an appellation for 
every succeeding period of mental improvement. The 
age of Leo, which followed the feudal barbarity of mo- 
dem Europe, was the bright dawn of returning literature 
and art. The period of those mighty struggles, which 
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jMtablished for a century the federative relations of Eu- 
rope, was distinguished by an expansive energy of intel- 
lect, which corresponded in dignity to the great crisis of 
the political history of the west. 

In all these cases indeed the principles of intellectual 
improvement had first been introduced, and were after^, 
wanda but developed by the strong excitement ©f the 
public agitation. Uncivilised man appears to be doomed 
tQ .fpllow one unvarying course of violence, which no 
more impi'etves his social situation, than the ravages of 
the brute inhabitants of the forest tend to raise them to 
the condition of humanity. It is when the principles of 
intellectual improvement have been previously mingled 
in the mass, that the strong fermentation, generated in 
the combination of human passions, sends forth the 
powers, which exalt and adorn our nature. The dis- 
turhsd scene of political struggle then constitutes a 
moral chaos, over which the spirit of our Maker moves, 
as over the primordial mass of the material world ; and 
the light of intellectual refinement springs at the high 
bidding of his providential government from the elemen- 
tal conflict of the violences of his creatures. 

France, at the decease of cardinal Mazarin, was in a 
condition, which especially qualified it for claiming and 
maintaining an ascendency among the states of Europe. 
Having just then concluded the last of its civil conten- 
tions, it possessed all the spring of character, which 
mould enable it to make a powerful impression on the 
neighbouring governments ; and the final suppression of 
4he pretensions of every order of subjects had placed at 
ihe disposal of the sovereign the whole of the resources, 
pf' ljjiatwch. and populous country. The administration 
olHicite^ieu' ha^ humbled the Huguenots and the nobles;: 
^u^if^. Maaairin : had exhausted in a commotion, winch 
was even ludicrous, tljte ambition of the parliament and 
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tJjd st^dition of the capital; and the French off'^hery' 
class were at this time prepared to regard the anthoeity 
ef the sovereign as the only principle of the public 
measures, and eager to direct to some external 
that spirit of enterprise, which could no longer find em-' 
ployment at home. 

In circumstances thus favourable began the immediate 
government of a sovereign, who seems to have been 
specially gifted for the station, which he filled. Fond- 
of the pageantry of a court \ and possessing those per- 
sonal qualities, which fitted him to excel in its pompous 
ceremonial, he attracted the reverence of the multitude, 
and commanded the respect of his courtiers ; indefiitig;^ 
able in his application to business, he drew the conside- 
ration of all public affairs to himself, and rendered his 
ministers but the agents of the determinations, which 
they had assisted him to form ; and, though dazzled by 
the glare of ambition, and bigoted in his nations of reliv 
gion, yet being sincerely desirous of advancing the inte- 
rests of his people, he gave a steadiness to the political 
machine, which enabled it to withstand the most formid- 
able shocks. He does not appear to have possessed 
extraordinary talents*; but he was capable of deriving 
improvement from every example of excellence, and he 
was the universal patron of literary genius*. His pri- 
vate conduct was licentious, and encouraged the abases 
of a pleasurable court ; but he never wholly abandoned 
his respect for decorum, and the recovered virtue of he 
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lil^s'^bf nations, the ascendency, “which he ihhst haVd 
iB^a'ii'ed, mi^t have been fatal to the liberties of Eb- 
' ■'i’tet^d of this he was^ in the comtnenceineh^ of 
Ms hcfttlbl' gdvernment, surrounded by men eildbWbd 
Tl/ith bU’ the talents, which the preceding agitations' of 
th^ bbuiitty had been fitted to draw forth, and to irh- 
the services of these survivors of the public; 
dbththotions he availed himself in the earlier part of his 
^bvbrfiirient, in which he alarmed the other powers 6f 
Edrtipe' ihto a general combination of resistance; and, 
T^rfeeh'thes^ sbperior men had been removed from the 
jiblitibal scene, his jealousy of self-direction, which 
wthild' not suffer them to be succeeded by others fikd 
tHdnfefelves, relaxed the efforts so formidable t6 the“ 
hel^hbdurtog states, and reduced him to a necessity' bif 
yielding to that arrangement of the general interests,’ 
i^ibh 'bbnstituted the new order of federative poliby. 
Tfte'fei^n of this prince, from the death of the cabdifibl 
l}f^^ihVin, “appears accordingly to be divisible ifatb tv^ 
|jSWs bf idirebtly opposite characters, the earlier a pbribif 
6f'diati^ty‘hnd alarming ambition, the later k pettdd' df 
jhib]«i!”tertibkn’assment and confusion. Throughout 4he? 

he atltb'd himself, and with the Same' yib#^ '6f 
ilhiih-gf ofibuS' ag'grandisement ; but he adted ’ iit' fhbitf 
4¥efi“ iii^citnehts of very unequal poWers, find' bbnfebi^ 
q¥feii^jf'Vii;hVbiyililequal' efficacy. ' ' < > : 'pj'' iiiii 

'^^it ih <lfeSdfviii^'bfiaftbhti6n,'that iri th'e'*yek!if'bi‘eeeditf^ 
ffiSi^of^ffil'^dedth of taibaf ’Ma^afiif tiidfalflily 
Stuarts was restored to the throne of these countries. 

WM. then. approiacHmgj when WwitaAt Frki.Jtat 

Simoo, tom^ i. pp. 0, lOf * 
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thp British gpyemment in t%fa.ntigplli(^^a)li^, 
anq^^ P.f continent, and to transfer to it ffpixt liis,|P^\y;a 
rppttjilw, t|te office of opposing and controjlUng ]^e) ovjer- 
bqaripg. violence of France. Preparatory to this fonctip^ 
of the British government was the close C(^e^op, 
Tyhjch the re-establishment of the Stuarts occasioned for 
a tune between the future rivals in the Europeanisystppi* 
iiepending on the treacherous assistance of France ^pjf 
support, in their unwarrantable enterprises against, th^ 
freedom and the religion of their people, these ill-di-; 
rected monarchs at once alarmed the prince of Orangp 
with the apprehension of a confederacy dangerous to the 
independence of Europe, and their own subjects with 
the dread of tyranny and persecution. The later pei;i^o4 
of the British dynasty of the Stuarts was accprd'jpgly 
coincident in its commencement with the active gpy(prn- 
ment of the soyereign, whose ambition was to bp.,r,e^ 
Strained by the revolutionized government of Brit^p* 
The . grand action and the underplot of the .pqlitip^ 
drama began and proceeded together. . 

h^ewis, in the very commencement of his immediate 
gdyerpment, manifested the high tone, which hp.chpse 
fO,pssume among the potentates of Europe. The Spapi^ 
ep\frf,was compelled to desist from a pretension of .pi;e,-j 
Cpdency maintained by its ambassadors in Loudopj ifinp, 
eyipnj f.p announce its humiliation by despatchiogj-iPl^ 
^ytraprdinary ambassador to the court of France., 
ppjprt of, Rome too, once so much dreaded by .the secpjip^ 
gpyerpnjpnts, was treated with the same air pf.ppnjimpp^T 
ing superiority. The attendants of the Fr,pn^J^ 

4d?;(,ip insulted, tlie.,policej-;gppr4j 

BWtif \ifl^p.iviplcime.'^,a^ret^fed i?y,pn ,ps^^lf„cpp|^ 

lu mIi >»l J rrJOlr'.'n -rUiilJ.tH 

was comveUed to banish from^ latere^ to maka Mitisfaction to-theldafk 

phew, the cardinal Chigi, a^^ ^ * pyramid, on svhich were 
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lilMdd dti ’the pcBMen©^ *«id the equipage eF the afnr* 
bassadon The couhty ef Avignon was immediately 
seized! 'fcy the French monarch, for the puipose of ai* 
forcing the satisfaction, to which he deemed himself 
eiititied^ and the pope was reduced to the necessity of 
complying with the most mortifying demands. 

The j^r 1667, which was six years later than the 
death of . Mazarin, was the epoch of those aggressions, 
which alarmed the apprehensions of Europe^ and gave 
occasion to ' the combination, by which the new system 
of ite interests was arranged. Upon the death of the 
king bf Spain, who by a former consort had been father 
to the queen of France, a claim was advanced to the 
inheritance of the Spanish Netherlands, founded on an 
alleged usage peculiar to some of those provinces \ 
The Spanish monarch having had by his second queen 
■a -male successor, it was reserved for a later period of 
the reign of Lewis XIV. to aspire to place a prince of 
the house of Bourbon on the throne of that country. 
The alliance negotiated for Lewis XIV. by the crafty 
Mazarin thus procured for the crown of France preten- 
-sionatb the same territories, which about a century and a 
half before had so essentially contributed to the greatness 
of Attstfia, These two pretensions were the hinges^ on 
Vbioh turned the arrangement of the French period of 
the policy of Europe. The war occasioned by the pre*- 
tfenSiou to the Netherlands brought forward the illustri*- 
Otis prince of Orange, and gave being to the combination 
<tf the freedom and power of the British government 
with 'the independence of the continent: that occasioned 

r 1 ■ * 

reqorded the injury and the reparation ; Comraachio, the king thus drawing from 
'ytos however Letiris an insult the honour of being the protec- 

emitted the pyramid to be destroyed. tor of the princes of Italy. — Siecle de 
court Rome was likewise icum- Louis XIV., tome i. pp. 133, 134. 
rpilted OaatM and Concigiiotre ^ By this usage property devolved* to 

^to iW duke PaisiU, and td isal^Bni^ the ohildren of a tixst maniage^ wham thh 
4lli» dilke %i£ BfMionm for ids claiims on parent ^lad engaged in a meeondi , , 
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elaiin a£. ika cttccesiion of 3|>attt on the (other, 
hand .established the ascaideticy of Franoo, by tmttS;^ 
ferring the monarchy of that country from the family of 
Austria to that of Bourbon. 

The king of France, aided by Colbfert, who hafl mul* 
tiplied the resources of the state, and by LouvenSj who 
first reduced to a system the war-department of the 
government, made a deep impression on the distant and 
ill-protected dependencies of the decaying monarchy of 
Spain. The influence of the balancing policy was how- 
ever speedily manifested’, a treaty of triple alliance 
being suddenly concluded between Great Britain, 
France, and the Dutch republic. Alarmed at this 
combination, the French king deemed it necessary to 
accede to a proposal of the allied powers ; but by the 
treaty concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in the following 
year he retained possession of Spanish Flanders, which 
enabled him to command an entrance into the United 
Provinces. 

This earliest confederacy was speedily dissipated, 
though the three powers had engaged to guarantee the 
treaty. Charles 11. of England was soon seduced from 
it by Lewis, who undertook to supply the necessities of 
bis profusion, and Sweden was without much diflScnltjr 
brought back to its habitual dependence on the subsi** 
dies of France. The emperor also being at this time 
occupied by the disturbances of Hungary, the United 
Provinces, distracted by the struggles of the republicans 
mid the partisans of the house of Orange, were exposed 
without any protection to the resentment ® and the ambi- 
tion of theneighbouring monarch. Some pretended in- 

Tl»e contracting powers agreed to ance, to cbmpfe! tl>e eehs^nt of yrance, 
compel the two belligerents to consent to was one of the principal causes of the 
certain terms of accomnoodatioH; which war afterwards wag^ by Lewis agalnat 
they should propose. the tepublic.-~Ab^g4 tie 4M| 
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spite to justify the aggresdons of a new confe- 

decu.<;y# i» which France was aided by Great Britain and 
twp Carman principalities adjacent to the republic. Three 
o^jthe seven provinces were then almost immediately over- 
rpi;*. Amsterdam itself appears to have been saved only by 
a brief opportunity of inundating the neighbouring coun- 
try,® ; and the more considerable families began to take 
measures for seeking in Batavia that independence, which 
seemed to have been lost in Europe. 

^Farom this immense disproportion of the means of 
attack, and of resistance the divine Providence appears 
tgt have drawn forth the arrangements of the new system 
of policy. If the United Provinces had been more able 
to struggle with their enemies, other governments would 
haTe been less alarmed, and therefore less disposed to 
enter into the combinations, which generated the new 
political order. The chief too of a more considerable 
state might have been to the people of Great Britain an 
object of political apprehension, instead of being hailed 
as theUr deliverer from tyranny and persecution. If on 
the other hand the British nation had not been brought 
intAan impolitic connexion with France by princes, whom 
it justly regarded as the enemies of its freedom and reli- 
gimi, it would probably have been alienated by commer- 
cial rivalry from a political connexion with the United 
PiTQvinces. 

..Perhaps the whole range of human history does not 
pi;esent two distinguished and eminent charactere more 
perfectly contrasted than Lewis XIV. and the prince of 
Qitmgat nor more remarkably adapted to their respective* 
si|i|Sitt0as.. .:Tfae French monarch, vain-glorions, ambiti* 
OHiyi and^higoted, .was fitted to cherish the pride of his 

i* •V VpU to pnte$i viUi Sto 

in tified placet, leaving gaemm in Umb 
tlB pSmw Ue wat at tbej ware ledwrA Sfidclt di Lsvm 
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co^'snt(j«ftl!**and t» jJaiW ihe' 

’IjdtcA pritlce, indififerdnt* ttl 
coidi fend' refrtidsivd in his demeanour, lil^* 

nations ^ off 'ieii^ion, and aolicitons only fdf ftlb’fiid^en-' 
<tefaeif*of Europe, could neither flatter the rat^t^^ his 
countrymen, nor excite in other states distrust and rt^l- 
anca. 'The characteristics of his spirit were fottitude, 
vhidh no danger could dismay, integrity, which raaHgi’ 
nity could not discredit, patient perseverance, which 
opposition and embarrassment could not exhaust. His 
aggrajodisement was the work of the exigencies of his 
country and of Europe, not of personal ambition. Though 
t-he splendour of an ostentatious monarchy has bestowed 
upon this period the name of the age of Lewis, a philo- ■ 
aophical inquirer must discover in the Dutch prince the 
informing soul of all its political arrangements. 

The war, begun with the Dutch in the year 1672, whss 
terminated six years afterwards by the peace of Niiile-^-' 
gudn,. the terms of which were dictated by Frfmoev 
though, in the design of detaching the United Provincea 
from the confederacy formed for their protection **, Mae-' 
sluioht and its dependencies, all which remained of th^? 
cohqiiests made from the republic, were surrendered to* 
the I Dutch. The combination, which afterwards gave 
birth th the grand alliance against France, was yet but ' 
beginning to be formed. The government of Qresrt' 
B«ttaiu.'Wa3 at this time connected with France, thou'^^ 
the^people were desirous of resisting its ambition j life 1 
CRapetoB-was too muck occupied by the disturbatiefeS'lii’- 
Hungmjy,’ which are said to have been fomented by ttei ' 
etni^wriesiof Lewis; and the prince of Orange; thtrsgh-' 
nqti too young, ito have acquit^ an' inj^ence ovesr lris<* 
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own countiymen, was not yet enabled to exercise a simi- 
lar influence over their allies. Even if the powers, 
afterwards united in the grand alliance, had been at this 
time sufficiently prepared for acting against France, yet so 
diflicult is it to combine in a common cause the exertions 
of independent governments, that a course of discipline 
was still necessary for training them to a steady and 
effectual co-operation. 

The progress of French ambition to that limit, at 
which it was finally repressed, exhibits a remarkable 
correspondence to the successive advances of imperial 
usurpation, which led to the treaty of Westphalia. The 
emperor, in the great war of thirty years, first triumphed 
over the resistance of the German princes, and then 
crushed the interposition of the king of Denmark ; nor 
was it until the imperial power appeared to be esta- 
blished on the ruin of all opposition, that the confede- 
racy was formed with France and Sweden, which ad- 
justed the interests of the empire and of Europe. It 
seems in this respect to be in politics, as in mechanics. 
A body may with a considerable velocity find a way 
through the yielding atmosphere, by which we are sur- 
rounded ; but the resistance is increased with the vio- 
lence of the power, by which that motion is impressed, 
and may at length be so augmented, as to present an 
impenetrable barrier. 

At the conclusion of the peace of Nimeguen, in the 
year 1678, Lewis was at the summit of his grandeur. 
Having been successful in all his enterprises, and during 
the six preceding years the terror of Europe, he had 
then dictated to his confederated enemies the terms of 
pacification, enlarging his own dominions by the addition 
of Franche-Comt6 and a moiety of Flanders. But the 
impulse, which had urged him thus far, continued to 
excite him to new aggressions, until he provoked that 
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more powerful alliance, which fixed for a century the 
political relations of Europe. Not satisfied with the 
accessions of territory conceded to him by the treaty, he 
established tribunals of re-unions, for deciding on the 
pretensions, which he advanced in regard to other dis- 
tricts, as having formerly appertained to these. Spain 
and the empire he outraged by demands, which were 
not even palliated by so slight a pretext, but were urged 
only as agreeable to the spirit of the treaty. The Ro- 
man pontiff he treated with the most contemptuous 
indignity, because he had been connected with the 
Austrian interest. He endeavoured also to procure few 
one of his creatures the electorate of Cologne, and he 
advanced a claim of the Palatinate in behalf of his sister- 
in-law the duchess of Orleans. 

These multiplied indications of an insatiable ambition 
at length produced their natural effect in the formation 
of the league of Augsburgh, which William was thus 
enabled to accomplish two years before our memorable 
revolution. This league prepared the way for the grand 
alliance, which followed three years afterwards, as it 
favoured the revolution of the British government, which 
enabled William to eti'ect that larger confederacy. By 
the league of Augsburgh the power of France was 
diverted from interfering for the protection of James 11. 
of England, and William was permitted to prosecute 
without obstruction the important enterprise, which, 
while it rescued our liberty and religion from domestic 
oppression, placed him in a position, by which he could 
secure against France the general independence of Eu- 
rope. 

But the formation of this important confederacy 
against French ambition was aided by another and more 
powerfiil principle, than merely political apprehension, 
which, addresses itself to the hearts of individuals, and 
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^tomptS them to disregard the most painful privatioiis, 
and to bid' defiance to the menaces of danger^ Here 
also we perceive a remarkable correspondence to the 
circumstances of the earlier adjustment of the interests 
of Europe, which had been effected by the German 
government. The motives of human policy on that 
occasion actuated the counsels of princes, but their 
subjects were instigated by an anxiety for securing reli- 
gious interests, felt to be important in every gradation 
of society. The great division of religious sentiment, oc- 
casioned by the reformation, was not indeed in the time 
of Lewis XIV. sufficiently recent, to act of itself with so 
much power on the minds of the people of Europe, as 
might strengthen and extend the combinations of merely 
political interest ; but the bigotry of this monarch sup- 
plied the deficiency occasioned by the lapse of time, and 
kindled among his enemies a fervour of religious feeling, 
as in the very crisis of the reformation. 

The first and most important of the measures of the 
royal bigotry was the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which in the year 1598, or eighty-seven years before, 
had constituted the Protestants an organized body in the 
state. If they had still continued in the situation, in 
which they had been placed by the edict, the measure 
would have been justified by the interest of the public ; 
but all which was politically dangerous in that arrange- 
ment, had been annulled before the reign of Louis XIV., 
for Richelieu had at length taken from them the cau- 
tionary towns, when the limited term, for which they 
had been conceded, had been renewed, and had again 
expired. That they had ceased to be objects of political 
apprehension, appears indeed from the testimony of 
Lewis himself, for in his memoirs addressed to his son'*, 
he has enumerated all the various embarrassments, under 

Eclairc. Hist., tome i« pp, 15, 16* ^ Ibid., p. 
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which he assumed the direction of the government, and 
in this recital has made no mention of the Protestants. 
The animosity of their adversaries ^ however was not 
moderated by any consideration of their inability to 
cause disturbance. Though in many places a happy 
harmony subsisted between the two churches, yet the 
spirit of the league still prevailed among the multitude, 
and Lewis, in recalling the edict of Nantes, and in suf- 
fering his minister to proceed even to the violences of 
persecution, but yielded to the sentiment of the great 
majority of his people. 

This proceeding has been ascribed to the combined 
influence of Louvois the minister of war^^ of Madam« 
de Maintenon, whom the king had privately married 
within the two preceding months, and of the Jesuits. 
The minister appears to have taken upon himself the 
management of this part of the affairs of the government^ 
as soon as he discovered that the interest of religion had 
begun to prevail in the mind of the king*®. Madame de 
Maintenon, originally a Protestant, found it necessary to 
her advancement, that she should, as she has herself 
remarked, approve things very repugnant to her real 
sentiments. The Jesuits may well be supposed to have 
exercised their influence in the same cause, for the 
clergy had been actively employed during the sixteen 
preceding years in recommending this policy. The 
grand motive of the king appears to have been the same 
^ith that, which had prompted him to enter intp his 
extraordinary marriage with the widow of Scarron. 
Disgusted with the retrospect of the licentiousness of 
his past life, he seems to have sought in this marriage 
a more reasonable and moral engagement for his private 

: • i 

, ** Ecloirc. Hist} tome ii. p. 33 — 36. ” Edairc# Hist, toijoe L pp- 198| 

* Louis XIV., sa Cour, et le 207, 

par Anquetil, tome ii. p. 173. Paris, 1703, 
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lours, and in his severe treatment of his protestant 
subjects the consolation of believing, that he was effacing 
the scandals of his former conduct by his present zeal 
for the cause of religion. He had indeed been per- 
suaded, that the conversion of his protestant subjects 
might be effected without any actual violence and was 
by degrees led on to the extremity, which has disho- 
noured his name, and more than any other cause defeated 
the hopes of his ambition. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the subsequent persecution of the French 
Protestants, sent abroad into the .protestant countries of 
Europe the victims of his violence, to excite everywhere 
against him the most determined resistance. 

Nor was this the only proceeding, by which he alarmed 
the apprehensions of the Protestants of Europe. His 
interference with the duke of Savoy, to induce him to 
persecute the original Protestants in the vallies of Pied- 
mont, confirmed the persuasion of his general hostility 
to all, who differed from the church of Rome. The 
devastation of the Palatinate*’ and some neighbouring 
districts, though only a measure of unfeeling policy, 
spread among the Protestants of Germany a horror of 
hi9 name. His close and intimate connexion with James 
II. of England, who was openly endeavouring to sub- 
vert at once the religion and the liberty of these coun- 
tries, presented him to the view of protestant Europe as 
a most formidable enemy. Even among the Roman- 
, catholic states, of which the confederacy combined 
against him was partly composed, he contrived to excite 
a religious alienation by his offensive treatment of the 
Roman pontiff. We seem indeed, when we are survey- 


* Siecle de Louis XI V., tome i. p.264. den, and the greater part of the countries 
^ ThMe fa?agei compr^ended all the adjacent to the Rhine.*— Ahr4g^ do T 

Palatinate, a part of the electorate of ,dos Trait^s, tomo i. p« 232* 
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ing the conduct of this monarch in all its bearings, to 
be contemplating one of the characters described to us 
in the fictions of romance, as lured by some supernatural 
agency to the pursuit of a great and splendid object, and 
impelled at the same time to seek it in a course of 
action, which frustrates the aspirings of their irregular 
ambition. 

The Protestant of Ireland, when he reviews the reign 
of Lewis, may derive a melancholy consolation from 
observing, that the penal code, which disgraced the 
Irish history through the greater part of the last cen- 
tury, had a more than adequate precedent in the govern- 
ment of the boasted monarch of the French. Children 
were admitted at the age of seven years to become inde- 
pendent of their parents by abjuring their religion'®; 
and military execution was employed to enforce a con- 
formity to the religion of the state '®, while the miser- 
able resource of a voluntary exile was prohibited. 

It is a very curious fact, that the preservation of the 
religion of Protestants in these circumstances was the 
result of an outrageous declaration of the succeeding 
sovereign, which rendered their marriages void*®. The 
Roman Catholics of France, regarding the ceremony of 
marriage as one of the sacraments of their church, were 
obliged by their principles to refuse it to the Protestants, 
as heretics, who accordingly were by this decree placed 
in a singular state of proscription from all the legal 
obligations of domestic connexion. Revolting at the 
violence thus offered to their best feelings, the Protestants 
from that time rejected the semblance of proselytism. 
Under which they had sought concealment, and main- 
tained their own sect, with its discipline, its ministries, 
and its registries, to the time of the revolution. 

It is remarkable that the church of France, which 
"■Edaiie. Hilt, tonaLp. 187. » Ibid., p. 806. »Ibid.,tomiip.a6,&e. 
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w^ged against Protestants this war of persecution, had 
been three years before established in a considerable 
degree of independence in regard to the papacy, by the 
system of regulations ascertaining its liberties. The 
ambition of the Roman pontiffs having been more parti- 
cularly directed against the empire, as it claimed the 
sovereignty of Rome, France had been generally treated 
with much forbearance, that it might afford support to 
the pontiffs in that their principal struggle. Boniface 
VIII. had indeed attempted to extend over France the 
papal claim of dominion ; but Philip the Fair, assembling 
the states-general of his kingdom in the years 1302 and 
1303, maintained by their assistance the independence 
of his crown. Among the subjects of contention with 
the court of Rome was the right named the regale^^, by 
which the king received the revenues of the vacant pre- 
lacies, and collated during the vacancies to the benefices 
comprehended within their patronage. In the reign of 
Lewis IV. two bishops^^ claiming to be exempt from its 
application, invoked the protection of pope Innocent XL, 
who accordingly addressed to the king very strenuous 
representations in their favour. Irritated at this inter- 
ference, the king in the year 1682 convened an assembly 
of the clergy, which, besides confirming the universal 
application of the disputed right, established the four 
famous principles of the liberties of the Gallican church. 
By these it was pronounced, that the pope possesses no 
temporal authority over the church, that his spiritual 
authority is subordinate to that of a general council, that 
his authority is also limited by the canons, customs, and 
constitutions of the kingdom and church of France, and 
that in matters of faith his judgment is not infallible. 


** The German emperors Otho IV. and des iRevol. de I’Europe, tome i. p. 327, 
Trederic II. had renounced the regale note* 

in the years 1269 and 1213.— Tableau ® lbid»i tomeii. pp* 181, 182. . 
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Richelieu, who first reduced the pow^r of the French 
Protestants, is said to have meditated to create a patri-* 
arch in France*®, and thus to separate the national 
church from that of Rome, flattering himself with the 
hope of effecting a compromise of doctrine with the 
Protestants. Lewis XIV. on the other hand, without 
any disposition, either to attempt such a compromise, or 
to withdraw formally from the authority of the church 
of Rome**, asserted for his own church a real independ- 
ence of the control of the papacy. It seems as if, though 
religious dissension was still important in its influence 
on political movements, yet in the French period of the 
federative combinations of Europe the system was so 
far improved, as neither to require, nor to admit, the 
direct ascendency of Rome. It may now also be con- 
cluded, that the independence then established was pre- 
paratory to later changes, by which the national church 
of France has been recently overthrown, and the way 
seems to have been opened in that country for the free 
propagation of a purer form of the religion of Christ. 

The edict of Nantes was revoked in the year 1685, 
and in the succeeding year was concluded the league 
of Augsburg, which united against France the emperor, 
the king of Spain, the Dutch republic, Sweden, Savoy, 
and the principal states of the empire. This combina- 


Eclairc. Hist., tome i. p. SI. 

** If any such disposition did exist, it 
ivas in the year 1713 suppressed by the 
influence, which the Jesuits then exercised 
over this prince, enfeebled by age and 
disappointment. At the desire of Lewis, 
the Koman pontiff Clement II. issued 
the bull Vnigeniiusy to condemn a French 
translation of the New Testament, pub- 
lished by Paschasius Quenel, which fa- 
voured the tenets of the Jansenists ; and 
this bull established the peculiar doctrines 
and practices of the religion of Rome with 
so much distinctness, that all modifica- 
tions were rendered hopeless. — Mosheim, 
vol. vi. p. 13-— 15. XhU buU wa« not in* 


deed received in France without much 
opposition, whence arose a correspondence 
between doctor du Pin and archbishop 
Wake concerning a union of the English 
and Gallican churches, but without any 
other consequence than as it may serve 
to prove, how illusory such a project 
should be deemed. Doctor Kenney has 
well shown, that Bossuet, who endea- 
voured so to palliate the peculiar doc- 
trines of Rome, as to render them accept- 
able to Protestants, was at the same time 
the justifier and panegyrist of the savage 
persecution of the Protestants of France, 
Facts and Documents, &c« Londonj 
1827. 
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tion was formed by tbe prince of Orange, then medi- 
tating his enterprise against the government of England. 
With the success of that enterprise it was intimately 
connected, for on the one hand it united in its favour 
those very states, which might otherwise for religious 
considerations have been adverse to the success of that 
prince, and on the other it directed against the empire 
that attention, which France should have employed in 
watching and counteracting his designs. The minister 
of the marine had urged the king to prepare for this 
purpose two considerable armaments*®, one by sea, the 
other by land. Fortunately however for the religion 
and liberty of these countries, and for the general policy 
of Europe, the advice of the minister of war prevailed 
with the king. About two months before the Dutch 
expedition a French army of eighty thousand tnen was 
accordingly sent against the empire under the command 
of the dauphin, and William was most surprisingly left 
to prosecute without any molestation an enterprise, 
which would enable him effectually to control, by a yet 
more powerful combination of forces, the ambition of 
his great adversary. It was supposed that the Dutch 
would not send away their fleet, when a war had broken 
out in their vicinity ; and perhaps it was judged expe- 
dient to make a diversion in favour of the Turks, then 
engaged in a war with the empire. 

The grand alliance, concerted against France in the 
year 1689, was a direct result of that enterprise, which 
placed William on the throne of these countries. William 
was the soul of the resistance opposed to French ambi- 
tion, and by the success of his expedition he was enabled 
to bring these countries into a confederacy against 
France with the emperor, the empire, the Dutch republic, 
Spain, and Savoy. By the formation of this confede- 

* Abr^g4 de THist^des Xraitls, tome i. pp. 230, 23}* 
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racy the second period of the federative policy of Europe 
was commenced. France had by the two preceding 
wars been placed in the situation of the predominating 
power of the system, but the British government was 
then for the first time constituted the leading power of 
the confederacy, by which that predominating power 
was to be controlled. The British revolution, as it 
committed these countries in a struggle with France, 
the attached auxiliary of James II., and at the same 
time engaged them in a temporary connexion of political 
interests with the Dutch republic, the adversary of the 
French power, was accordingly the immediate occasion 
of a new arrangement of policy, in which the British 
government became the antagonist of the great power of 
the continent. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Of the history of colonization and commerce^ from the commencement 
of the sixteenth century to the British revolution. 


The American slave-trade begun in the year 1503. — Mexico conquered, 1521. — Peru 
conquered, 1533. — Canada settled, 1603. — Virginia settled, 1606. — Barbadoes 
settled, 1614. — New England settled, 1620. — Emigration of the Puritans, 1621.-' 
Portuguese dominion in India begun, 1507. — ^The Mogul empire begun, 1526.—- 
The Dutch trade begun, 1595. — The English company formed, 1600. — ^The Dutch 
company) 1602. — The Dutch settlements begun, 1605, — The English factory 
^formed at Surat, 1611.— The French trade begun, 1665. 


The fifteenth century closed with two most important 
discoveries, that of a western continent, and that of a 
maritime communication with India. The former of 
these brought within the knowledge of Europeans a 
considerable portion of the world, the very existence of 
which had been until that time unknown; and the 
latter introduced them by a much more practicable 
route to that opulent region, which had been from the 
earliest ages the grand source of commercial prosperity. 
It is now necessary to trace the formation of colonial 
establishments in these countries through the two suc- 
ceeding centuries, and the great extension of commerce, 
to which they were instrumental, the power supplied by 
commerce having mainly influenced the policy of Europe 
in its later period. 

" The two great discoveries of the fifteenth century 
were as much contrasted in the political circumstances, 
ds i» the geographical positions, of the countries, to 
which -they related, and thus afforded a most various 
field'for that spirit of adventure, which was to bring into 
thfi^ Countries the industry and activity of Europe, 
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The western continent, which by its proximity was more 
conveniently situated for the migrations necessary for 
forming great colonial establishments, was peopled by 
tribes so far inferior to the Europeans in the arts of life, 
as to present only a resistance, which might preserve 
their civilization from wasting itself by spreading into 
a boundless extent. India on the other hand was pos- 
sessed by nations civilised and even refined, and invited 
commercial activity, rather than colonization. The 
earlier establishments of Europeans in India were ac- 
cordingly mere factories, and their more extended pos- 
sessions were slowly acquired by conquest or intrigue, 
not suddenly wrested from a feeble resistance, or simply 
occupied by an overflowing emigration. The two dis- 
coveries however conjointly formed a combination most 
favourable to the development of European industry and 
activity. The long established opulence of the east 
afforded an immediate excitement to maritime enter- 
prise ; the wild regions of the western continent opened 
an indefinite field for the exertions of a succeeding 
period. America also in the mean time furnished that 
augmented supply of the precious metals, without which 
the commerce of India could not have been extended, 
this being the merchandise chiefly demanded by the 
people of the east. Tlie acquisition of the precious 
metals was indeed the object, which originally drew the 
views of men even towards northern America, and it 
was long before the importance of colonization, in dis- 
tinction from this object, began to be appreciated. 

It is remarkable that the two great discoveries of the 
east and west were efi'ected, and the first great establish- 
ments formed in those distant regions, by nations which 
have never become considerable in the commerce of 
Europe. Spain, the discoverer of the western world, 
«unk very soon afterwards into a state of imbecility, 
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from whict it has never since been restored ; and Por- 
tugal, after a short, but splendid career, of eastern en-r 
terprise, yielded to the ascendency of the Dutch, and 
became degraded to a state of inefficiency even inferior 
to that of the other kingdom of the peninsula. 

It has been commonly maintained, that the possession 
of the mines of America must necessarily have been 
ruinous to the industry of the nations, by which they had 
been acquired. This has been latterly shown to be an 
error the mischievous influence of such possessions 
apptearing to arise from injudicious attempts to prohibit 
•the exportation of the precious metals, and to mono- 
polise treasures merely representative. But so long as 
it was agreeable to our nature, that such possessions 
should give occasion to these erroneous measures of 
restriction, the trade must have been inconsistent with 
commercial prosperity, and would have been fatal to the 
well-being of nations even more favourably circum- 
stanced in other respects than those of Spain and Por- 
tugal. The erroneous conception of the advantage to be 
derived from possessing mines of the precious metals, 
was indeed in that age the great spring of the discovery 
.and colonization of distant countries. So obstinate was 
this prejudice, that more than a century after the dis- 
covery of Columbus ®, the English settlement of Virginia 
“was considerably embarrassed by the delusive notion of 
mines of gold, by which the minds of the adventurers 
were engrossed. According then to the actual disposi- 
tions of the human heart it was conducive to the general 
'improvement of the system, that the mines of America 
■should be possessed by nations, which other causes dis 
qualified for becoming considerable in commerce. 

It has been remarked that Providence appears to 

’ * Brougham's Inquiry into the Col(^ * Anderson^ vol. ii. pp. 213, 304. 
nial Policy of the Buropeaa Powers, vol. i* ^ Account of the European Settlements 

449. 
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Lave cast the parts of the several nations of Europe, 
which have acted upon the stage of America. The 
Spaniard, proud, lazy, and magnificent, is possessed of 
an extensive region, in which he enjoys a luxurious 
climate, and is enriched by a profusion of those metals, 
which may procure for him every indulgence without 
any laborious effort: the Portuguese, indigent at hom^ 
and enterprising rather than industrious abroad, pos- 
sesses treasures like the Spaniard, but employs them to 
more useful purposes : the English, attentive to busi- 
ness, and yet fond of a rural life, occupied a wide tract 
of country, which furnishes neither gold nor silver, but 
affords ample room for the exercise of agriculture, and 
supplies in sufficient abundance the materials of com- 
merce: the French, active, enterprising, and politic, had 
a country, in which a peddling traffic required a con- 
stant motion, and in the islands had an opportunity of 
displaying all the efficacy of their policy ; and the 
Dutch had just room enough to manifest the miracles of 
frugality and diligence. 

To these remarks others may be added concerning 
the distribution of southern America between the two 
nations of the Spanish peninsula, by which the Portu- 
guese became possessed of the nearer, the Spaniards of 
the more distant portion. The first efforts of maritime 
discovery, exerted by the Portuguese, were directed 
along the coast of Africa, in search of that communica- 
tion with India, of which the Cape of Good Hope at 
length presented a joyful assurance. In the prosecution 
of this great enterprise the coast of Africa was occupied 
by their settlements, so that, when Brazil * was after- 


in America, vol. ii. pp. 57, 58. Lond., the year 1503, when a few slave.s were 
1777. sent from the Portuguese settlements in 

* Account of the European settlements, Africa into the Spanish colonies in Ame- 
vol. i. p. 308, 310. Their trade in slaves rica. — Robertson’s Hist, of America; voh 

tBcexxui to have begun eo euriy as in ip. 318* Load., 1803. 
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■w^i;4f ,^^i4entally discovered, they enjoyed advantages, 
beyond .^ose of any other nation, for supplying with 
s^yes,, the labours of the colony there established, while 
Bj^zil was by its proximity most conveniently situated 
fqr receiving the importation. To this consideration 
should be added that of the superior activity of the Por- 
tuguese, which qualified them beyond the Spaniards, for 
improving the natural resources of a country so favour 
ably placed for a commercial connexion with Europe. 
The extraordinary changes of later years have pointed 
out yet another, and a more important influence, of the 
connexion of Portugal with the nearer coast of southern 
America, in facilitating the temporary removal of the 
conrt of Portugal to that country, when it had become 
necessary that the British power should occupy its place 
for the deliverance of the peninsula, and subsequently 
the permanent, establishment of a European sovereignty 
on the further side of the Atlantic. 

The peculiar fitness of the Portuguese for the part, 
which they have acted in forming colonial establish- 
ments, is however more conspicuous in their eastern 
enterprises. India was not, like America, almost open 
to the bccupancy of the first European settlers. There 
was to be encountered all the opposition, which could 
be presented by the Mohammedans, already possessed of 
the rich commerce of India, and established, in its sta- 
tions of trade. Even a Christian power was combined 
with the Mohammedans in resisting the Portuguese, the 
Venetians having, for the preservation of their interest 
in the existing trafiic, entered into the measures of the 
i^u|tan of Egypt, and permitted him to cut down timber 
in their forests of Dalmatia, his own country not sup- 
plying materials for equipping a fleet in the Red-sea. 
Obst^<d^s so considerable could be surmounted only by a 
power, which had been trained to military, rather than 
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to commercial habits. In the conduct of the Portuguese 
accordingly the military character predominated. No 
company of merchants was formed for regulating the 
concerns of the commerce of India, but these were di- 
rected by the military officers of the government, and 
soon became the object of their unbridled rapacity. The 
Portuguese were qualified to be the precursors of trading 
nations, by breaking down the power, which had pre- 
occupied the commerce of India, not to become them- 
selves commercial agents, for maintaining the communi- 
cation of its advantages to Europe. 

The manner, in which the oriental possessions of 
Portugal were afterwards transferred to the Dutch, is in 
this view particularly curious. If they were to be forci- 
bly wrested from a military nation, they must have fallen 
to a nation yet more military, and consequently so much 
less qualified for the occupations of commerce. Some 
peculiar circumstances therefore were required, for trans- 
ferring them with little effort to a nation of traders. 
These were furnished by the reduction of Portugal itself 
under the dominion of Spain, which occurred seventy- 
three years after the commencement of the Portuguese 
dominion in India ^ The success, with which Philip II. 
grasped the entire command of the Spanish peninsula, 
served but to expose without protection the remoter 
dependencies of the conquered territory, and thus to 
aggrandise his revolted subjects of the Dutch provinces. 

As the ‘military enterprise of the Portuguese was 
exercised in acquiring establishments in India, so was 
that of the Spaniards in overcoming the American em- 
pires of Mexico and Peru for the original inhabitants 

* WaiiOtTft Hist, of Philip 11., vol. ii. H^ht of private property was well esta- 
p. 100, Wished, there were many cities of con-^ 

® Mexico was conquered by Cortes in siderable magnitude, the arts were sepo- 
the y^r 1521, Peru twelve years after- I'ftely practised by several persons, a dis- 
wards by Pusarro. In the former Uie tinction of ranks was minutely and cere* 

VOL. IV. H 
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of tluose countries were not wandering savages living by 
the chace, but nations comparatively civilised, and even 
in some small degree acquainted with the arts. In these 
circumstances’ the patient fortitude of the Spaniards 
was not less indispensable to a successful issue, than the 
ardent daring of the Portuguese was necessary for effect- 
ing a revolution in the commercial intercourse with 
India. 

In comparing the original circumstances of the Spanish 
territories in America with those colonized by the Eng- 
lish, it occurs to remark, that the difference is not desti- 
tute of a discoverable correspondence in their subsequent 
fortunes. The Spaniards have occupied, rather than 
enjoyed, a most extensive range of territory®, and amidst 


moiiiously observed, and a vigorous 
siijwrintendence was exercised under the 
authority of a sovereign, supported by a 
regulated system of taxation. Peru con- 
.taiued only one city, and consequently 
the separation of the ai’ts was less com- 
plete, and the intercourse of commerce 
less active ; agriculture however was 
more irainroved than in Mexico, and 
superior ingenuity was displayed in build- 
ings, in communications by roads and 
bridges, and in ornamental arts. — Ro- 
bertson, fipl. hi. p. 271, &c. Of the tribes, 
which founded the government of Mexico, 
the Toultees appeared first in the year 
f)48, the Chichimecks in the year 1179, 
the Nahnaltees in the year 1178, the 
Acolhues and Aztecs in the year 1196. 
From materials furnished by Humboldt 
Laplace collected, that the duration of 
the solar year, as computed by these 
nations, was very nearly tlie same with 
tliat found by the astronomers of Alma- 
inon. The traveller supposes that other 
tribes existed in Mexico before the arri- 
val of the Toultees ; but these he traces 
for their origin to Siberia. The migra- 
tion from Asia, he has shown, might 
have been effected without going higher 
than the parallel of thirty-five degrees, 
and without a passage of more than 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours, the north- 
west winds, between the latitudes of thirty 
and sixtv favouring such a navi- 

gation dating a great part of the year. 


The area of the kingdom of Mexico un- 
der Montezuma, its last sovereign, he 
has estimated at 15,000 square leagues. 
The present territory of Mexico is five 
times larger than that of Spain. — Polit. 
Essay on the kingdom of New Spain, 
vol. i. pp. 11, 13, 133, 135; vol. ii. p. 
389, note. Peru, at the time of the Spa- 
nish invasion, extended more than fifteen 
hundred miles along the shore of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, but in breadth was limited 
to the space included between that ocean 
and the Andes. When the Spaniards 
arrived, four hundred years according to 
tradition from the commencement of 
the government, but probably at little 
more than the half of that interval, the 
prince, who by the conquest of Quito had 
almost doubled the power of the empire, 
had, by dividing his dominions between 
two sons, given occasion to a civil war, 
which favoured the efforts of Pizarro,— i 
Robertson, vol. iii. pp. 126 — 133, 326. 

7 Account of the European Settlements, 
vol. i. p. 67. 

® It comprehends seventy-nine degrees 
of latitude, extending from 41® 43' of 
south to 37® 48' of north latitude, equal- 
ling the length of Africa, and much sur- 
passing the breadth of the Russian em- 
pire. I'he dominions of the king of Spain 
in America accordingly exceeded in extent 
the Russian empire, or the Indian empire 
Great Britain. — Polit. Essay on ihe 
Kingdom of New Spain, vol. i. p. 5~7. 
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all the '^barrassment of domestic decay, have held it as 
it were in deposit for the accommodation of the other 
nations of Europe. Such a possession was evidently 
facilitated by the remaining habits of political co-opera- 
tion, which survived the destruction of the empires of 
Guatimozin and Alahualpa. Great indeed was the waste 
of the native population ; but it has since been success- 
fully cherished by the Spanish government®, has formed 
to the present time a part of the same community with 
the Spaniards and has been preserved as a counterpoise 
to the otherwise dangerous power of the negroes “. The 
other settlements of Europeans, less remote from their 
original countries, and belonging to governments more 
capable of affording them support, or important only as 
containing the germs of future industry and indepen- 
dence, have been left to acquire consistency and vigour 
for themselves, with little mixture of a race so far infe- 
rior in civilisation. The wild hunters of the woods 
however were useful, though in a very different manner, 
to the formation of these other settlements. They hung 
upon the colonists in their progress into the forest, and 
by the dread of the tomahawk and the scalpi^ knife 
prevented a dispersion, which would else have retarded 
and enfeebled their political combination. 


® It is certain, says Humboldt, 'that 
the population of New Spain has made 
the most extraordinary progress, and 
among the proofs he alleges the increased 
amount of the Indian capitation. — Polit. 
Kssay on the Kingdom of New Spain, 
vol. 1 . p. 99. ‘ III no code of laws,’ says 
Robertson, vol. iv. p. 43, * is greater soli- 
* citude displayed, or precautions multi- 
‘ plied with more pnident concern, for the 
‘ jriceservation, the security, and the hap- 
‘ piness of the subject, than we discover 
^ in the collection of the Spanisli laws for 
‘ the Indies.’ These regulations indeed, 
he admits, have been often iiied'ectual, 
especially ia Peru j but the oppression, 


he adds, is not general, and many of the 
Indians enjoy ease, and even affluence. 

From the year 1542, in which Charles 
V. issued' his regulations, the Indians 
have been reputed freemen, and entitled 
to the privileges of subjects. — Ibi(L,p.37. 
They were indeed required to pay a capi- 
tation<tax, averaging among the several 
provinces at nearly four shillings, and to 
perform certain services, for which how- 
ever they received an equitable recom- 
pense. 

Account of the European Settlements, 
vol. i. p. 257. The Indians and the 
negroes, it is also there stated, are forbid- 
den under the severest penalties to maxayi 
or have any unlawful comnunce. 
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It was soon discovered by the Spaniards, that the 
feeble natives of their new settlements were not adequate 
to the labours required of them. As the Portuguese 
had already availed themselves of their establishment^ 
on the coast of Africa, to begin a traffic in the persons pf 
their fellow-men, it occurred, not only to the avarice of 
the Spanish settlers, but also to the inconsistent huma- 
nity of Las Casas, the advocate of the oppressed Ame- 
ricans, to substitute in the toils of their settlements the 
negroes of Africa for the Aborigines of the western con- 
tinent. The circumstances of the original country of 
the negroes appear to have qualified them beyond all 
other human beings, for enduring the severity of labour 
and the malignity of climate. It may therefore be main- 
tained, though without any disposition to justify, or even 
to palliate, this abominable traffic, that advantage has 
been derived from it to the improvement of Europe, and 
consequently to the general improvement of the world, 
if the extension of commerce was facilitated by the sup- 
ply of labour thus procured for the mines and planta- 
tions of America. 

On Africa the slave-trade of the western states of 
Europe has unquestionably exercised a deteriorating 
influence, for the robbery of men, which it has instigated, 
must have thrown that country yet further back in civi- 
lisation, than it had been already placed by its natural 
disadvantages. The Atlantic slave-trade however, 
though its victims are subjected to much severer suf- 
ferings than the other slaves of Africa, is but a small 
part of the traffic in men '®, which prevails in that un- 

^ Broup^bam’s Inquiry into the Colo- by their religion to make war upon the 
iiial Policy, vol.ii. p. 449. idolatrous negroes, retpiiring for their 

The Atlantic slave-trade, we have accommodation a constant supply of ser* 
been intbrmed by Burckhardt, is trifling vants and shepherds, and considering 
in compttriS<>n with the slaveiy prevailing slaves as a medium of exchange in the ' 
in the interior df Africa, the Mohammedan place of money. There is moreover an 
nations of ^at country being prompted annual cixportaiion of fifteen or twenty 
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happy country; and it seems as if the country were 
naturally so circumstanced, that it could never emerge 
from its barbarity by any internal efforts, but must con- 
tinue for ever to supply other regions with its enslaved 
population, unless it should be assisted by the re-action 
of that improvement, which it had thus aided to create. 
For satisfying in this respect the feelings of our huma- 
nity, we must accordingly look either to that influence 
of an extended commerce, which may introduce industry 
into the interior of the country, or perhaps rather to 
some future communication with the negroes of the 
West-Indies, or their descendants, when these shall 
have attained to improvement moral and political. 

The American settlements of France and England, as 
they were later in their origin than those of the Spa- 
niards and the Portuguese, so were they altogether diffe- 
rent in regard to the spirit, in which they were formed. 
They were not the result of magnificent enterprises 
prompted by a romantic ambition combined with an 
insatiable thirst for gold, but were speculations in in- 
dustry and independence. These also difl’ered among 
themselves in regard to the circumstances, in which they 
had originated, and the spirit with which they were 
respectively conducted. The French settlements were 
formed under the direction of a systematic policy, 
guiding the efforts of an active industry ; the English 
were the work of liberty, actuating the natural character 
of the people. It has indeed been remarked by Volney 

thousand slaves from the eastern side of Lond., 1 804. This writer has accoi*d- 
Africa to 15gypt and Arabia. — Travels in ingly observed, that of fourteen or fifteen 
Nubia, pp. 344, 442. Lond., 1819. Slavery instances of French farmers, whom ho 
however in the east, this writer remarks, had heard mentioned, only two or three 
has little dreadful in it except the name, had any prospect of success ; that all the 
though females indeed suffered much from villages heretofore formed on the frontiers 
the jealousy of their mistresses. — Ibid., p. of Canada or Louisiana, and left to their 
341, owiiresources,hadfailed;andthatvisit- 

^^Acoountofthe European Settlements, ing and talking are from habit so essen- 
voh ii. p. 60. tial to a Frendiman, that throughout the 

View of the Climate and Soil of the whole frontier of these countries there is 
United States of Amerioa> 3S2, not ono settler of that nation to be found) 
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that his countrymen are not well qualified by national 
charsKiter and habit for the business of colonixii^ in a 
wild and unsettled country, being incapable of the phlegm 
matic perseverance, which such an enterprise requires, 
and impatient of that separation from social intercourse, 
which must be the condition of original planters. It 
will accordingly appear, that France has been engaged 
in schemes of colonization only so far, as might bring 
her interests into collision with those of Great Britain, 
her great adversary in the struggle of nations. 

This collision occurred in the very first effort of the 
French to establish themselves in the West-Indies, for 
they and the English took possession of different parts 
of the same island that of saint Christopher. In North 
America again a very curious and remarkable relation 
existed between the settlements of the two nations* 
While the English settlers occupied all that range of 
country, which extends from the gulf of saint Lawrence 
to the Floridas, the French, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to establish themselves in Carolina, formed a settlement 
in Canada ; and at a subsequent period they took pos- 
session of Louisiana, in the intention of opening, by the 
Mississippi and its tributary rivers, an interior commu- 
nication with their northern colony. The English set- 
tlements were thus inclosed within a circumvallation of 
the same people, to which the mother-country was op- 
posed in Europe. They were thereby compelled to a closer 
combination, than the dread of the wandering natives 
was capable of effecting, and they were at the Kime time 
taught to cling to the motlier country for that protection, 
which in these circumstances was necessary for their 
security. 


•whose house is not •within reach, or within Edwards’s Hist, of the West-Iftdtes, 

aight, of some other.— Ibid,, pp. 365, vo\. i. p. 454. Lond., 1807, 

366,386. « In t^e year 1808. 
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Virginia, so named by Raleigh from the celibacy of 
his sovereign, was the first scene of the continental colo- 
nization of the English ; but the states of New England, 
which were peopled by their religious dissension, most 
fully exhibited the enterprising vigour of the national 
character. Fleeing from a restraint, which was repug- 
nant to the independence of their principles, both of 
religion and policy, the Puritans of England sought in 
the forests of America an asylum, in which they might 
enjoy their favourite opinions without molestation, and 
carried with them the germs of that liberty, which a 
hundred and sixty-three years afterwards established an 
independent republic in the western continent, the com- 
mencement of new systems of policy, and of new com- 
binations of states. 

The Puritans of New England soon forgot to allow to 
others that religious liberty, which they had so loudly 
claimed for themselves. The early history of that state 
is a history of the most gloomy and intolerant fanaticism, 
nor did the baleful influence of this malignant spirit 
begin to be moderated until its violence had been 
exhausted in a series of iniquitous persecutions for the 
imaginary crime of witchcraft, of the absurdity and 
wickedness of which the people at length became 
ashamed. But this spirit, absurd and criminal as it was, 
had its utility in assisting the work of colonization. As 
the persecution which they had experienced at home, 
drove the first settlers to seek a retreat in New England, 
so did the intolerant violence of the colonists themselves 
drive away from the original stock several parties of 
settlers, who had joined in the emigration, though they 
did not precisely agree with the genuine Puritans in 
their notions of religion. 

AecoOnt of the BSatopean Settlements, rol. ii> p. 155, &c. 

*• Ibid., p. 146, &c. 
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u. Hajppily for our establishments**, the bigotiy of the 
Erenchi. government would not suffer it to perceive the 
advEiltage of affording to the Protestants of France! a 
refuge in America. If the religious fervour and com* 
mercial industry of the Huguenots had been indulged 
■with the same opportunity of independence eind exertion, 
which was enjoyed by the Puritans of England, the 
English colonies must have been so pressed by the rival 
settlements of France, that they could not have attained 
to the prosperity, which soon rendered them considerable. 
Instead however of adopting this liberal policy, the 
French government drove its protestant subjects into 
other countries of Europe, into which they introduced 
their own habits of manufacturing industry. 

The struggle between the French and the English 
was, in the eighteenth century, not less strenuous in the 
eastern, than in the western world. But in the period 
of time comprehended within the present chapter, the 
great struggle of the English was with the Dutch, who 
had succeeded the Portuguese in almost all their oriental 
establishments. The United States began in the year 
1595 a commercial intercourse with India, when they 
had been excluded by Philip II. from the port of Lisbon, 
from which they had previously conveyed the produce 
of the east to the other markets of Europe; and the 
rivalry of the two nations soon gave occasion to mutual 
hostilities, the result of which was that the Dutch 
speedily became possessed of the Spice-Islands, and 
formed a settlement in Ceylon. The English, less 
d^endent on commerce than the Dutch, were less for- 
vrard to engage in this distant traffic. Seven years** 
aooordipgly had passed from the time of the first voyage 
Qftbe Dutch, when the circumnavigations of Drake' Enid 


^ 0f4]w.JSisrop6an SettletxiestB» toh p* 2^. ' 

Maurice’# Modern History tol. ii. p. 262. Lond., 1809, 
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Cavaadish excited the English merchants to send ^ but 
their first fleet, that they also might proexire' for thetas 
selves the rich and gratifying merchandise of India. 
This delay small as it was, had allowed to' the Dutch 
sufficient time for becoming masters of the Spice-Islands. 
The English were thereby compelled to seek continental, 
rather than insular settlements, and, notwithstanding the 
resistance of the Portuguese, the first English factory 
was, with the consent of the Mogul governor, established 
in the year 1611 at Surat in the province of Cambay. 
The struggle of the two nations terminated, after an ob- 
stinate contest, in leaving the islands of India for the 
most part to the Dutch and the continental settle- 
ments to the English. 

The French were at length in the year 1665 excited 
by the success of other nations to engage in the profitable 
commerce of India ; but following the Dutch and the 
English at the distance of more than half a century, they 
found the stations and connexions of trade in a great 
degree pre-occupied. Their establishments accordingly 
were neither extensive, nor permanent. After a transient 
prosperity, derived from the zealous patronage of their 
minister Colbert, they were by a rapid declension of their 
affairs reduced almost to the possession of Pondicherry, 
the future rival of the English settlement at Madras. 

The transition of the trade of India from the Portu- 
guese to the Dutch and the English, gave occasion to an 
important change in the manner, in which it was con- 
ducted. By the Portuguese this trade was managed as 
the business of the government, not of the merchants ; 
and it accordingly declined, as the fervour of that spirit 
of military enterprise abated, by which it was supported. 
The efi^rts the Dutch and ^l^glish on the othet hand, 

^ Hist, of Hindoilatt, Vol« ii. p. ^5, 
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being' made by merchants, were of a commercial, not of a 
military character. It was soon indeed judged neces- 
sary to give them the combination, which could belong 
only to a chartered incorporation. As in England the 
unity of a monarchical government was combined with a 
spirit of mercantile enterprise, the plan of an incorpora- 
tion of the merchants trading with India was, in the year 
1600, there first adopted^*; but at the close of two years 
more the Dutch imitated the example by establishing a 
company for their own traders. Of these the English 
company, which has created in the east a subordinate 
empire of vast extent and population, has exhibited to 
the world the extraordinary spectacle of a society of 
merchants managing imperial concerns at the distance of 
the half of the globe. That it has been efficient to 
the creation of that empire has been proved by expe- 
rience ; and the absorption of so much means of influ- 
ence, as would have been furnished to the crown by the 
possession of so great patronage civil and military, can- 
not but have been salutary to the independence of the 
constitution. 

To all these changes the native history of Hindostan 
has been in a very remarkable manner auxiliary. Ex- 
actly a century before the appearance of the Portuguese, 
the irruption of Timour, or Tamerlane, had shaken to its 
centre the Mohammedan empire of Delhi, though it 
failed to establish a Tatarian dominion. All India, 
within the half of a century from that invasion was 
accordingly divided into independent states, only a small 
district about Delhi remaining to the nominal sovereign. 


^ The Whigs in the year 1698 availed 
theinseives of their superiority to increase 
tl^ inftuence by establishing a new com* 
pahy. •^Somerville, p. 623. On this oc- 
casion the opposition of the former was 
defeated by a ridiculous occurrence, many 
of their friends having gone to see a tiger 


baited, for the majority exceeded the 
other party, by only ten votes. — Kvelyjji’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 62. Xond., 181$. 
The two companies were incorporated into 
one in the year 1701. 

® Maurice^ tol. h. p, 66. 
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Such a state of affairs was evidently favourable to the 
enterprises of the Portuguese, as the Mohammedaos 
were not united in the combination of a common govern.- 
ment, and some of the native princes were left at liberty 
to connect themselves with the traders of Europe. The 
favourable disposition of affairs in India, which had been 
thus begun so long before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
was completed within twenty-eight years after that event, 
by the commencement of the Mogul dynasty of sove- 
reigns of India*®, which willingly entered into commer- 
cial relations with the Europeans, not being, like the 
preceding, connected with their rivals of the Mediterra- 
nean. In that interval the Portuguese had successfully 
availed themselves of the favourable disposition of the 
native princes*^, to procure for themselves an establish- 
ment so secure, that they were enabled to acquire pos- 
session of the commercial stations of the Mohammedans. 
The renown of the Portuguese at length reached the 
imperial court, in the reign of the illustrious Akber, the 
third of the Mogul sovereigns ; and this prince, while he 
reduced to subjection the rajahs of India*®, encouraged 
by his powerful protection the merchants of Portugal**. 

The Mogul empire of India began to decline at the 
death of Aurungzeb, which happened in the year 1707. 
This vigorous sovereign, with a crusading spirit un- 
known to his predecessors, attacked the religion, not less 
than the independence of the native princes of India. 
He succeeded in reducing the once powerful kingdoms 
of Visapore and Golconda®*, but in his struggle with the 


It is rcTTiarkable that this revolution 
was the result of the dejifeneracy and de- 
cay of the orij^inal sovereij^nty of the 
Mopjuls in Tatary itself. The Moguls, 
forced to yield to the ascendency of tlie 
tJsbeck Tatars, sought in India a refuge 
from their conquerors.— Maurice, vol. ii, 

p.66. 


^ Ibid., p. 232. 

® Ibid., pp. 172, 174. 

» Ihid., p. 187. 

Siilivan's Analysis of the Polit. Hist, 
of India, p. 175, note. Loudon, 1784. 
Maurice, vol. ii. p. 492, &c. 
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rising power of the Mahrattas he exhausted the resources 
of his own government, and prepared it for the ruinous 
influence of the dissension and the weakness of his 
successors. The decline of the Mogul empire was how- 
ever not less favourable to European enterprise, than its 
establishment. The field was left more open for the 
efforts of the French and English, and an opportunity 
was presented for the gradual formation of a European 
sovereignty in Hindostan. 

From this retrospect it appears that, at the time of 
the British revolution, Spain and Portugal had com- 
pleted those American settlements, which had a perma- 
nent, though a circuitous connexion, with the great 
interests of commerce ; that in the east tlie acquisitions 
of' Portugal had been transferred to the Dutch, whose 
habits of mercantile dealing enabled them to derive the 
advantage, which these settlements were fitted to bestow ; 
and’that the settlements of the French and English were 
then merely incipient, and to receive their strength and 
importance in the succeeding century, when the govern- 
ments, to which they respectively belonged, should have 
been engaged in the struggle of the federative policy 
of 'Europe, the former contending for pre-eminence, the 
latter 'ibr independence. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Of the histories of Turkey and Persia^ from the accession of Soly man I, 
to the throne of Turkey in the year 1520, to the pecLce of 
Constantinople concluded in the year 1700. 


Alliance concluded with France by Turkey in the year 1536. — Battle of Lepaato 
fought, 1571. — ^The chief aggrandisement of Persia from 1585 to 1627. — Persia 
ceased to maintain an equal struggle with Turkey, 1637. — Turkish war of Gandta 
from 1645 to 1669. — Vienna besieged by the Turks and relieved by the Poles, 1633. 
— Peace of Carlowitz concluded by the Turks, 1699. — Peace of Constantinople, 
1700. 

The history of these two governments has been already 
reviewed to the time, when Solyman I. became the 
sovereign of the former, and with Charles V. of Ger- 
many, Francis I. of France, Henry VIII. of these 
tries, and the Roman pontiff Leo X., composed 
assemblage of illustrious contemporaries noticed by 
Robertson, to which the historian might have added 
Ismail, the founder of the modern kingdom of Persia, 
if that kingdom had been comprehended within his view 
of history. The consideration of these two Moham- 
medan governments ^ is now to be continued to the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth century, at which time both 
ceased to exercise any active influence on the interests 
of the Christian states, and Persia was governed by the 
last of the sophis, the dynasty founded by Ismail. 

The general operation of the government of Turkey 


* European Turkey comprehends 
182,560 square miles, inhabited by eight 
millions; Asiatic Turkey 470,400, inha- 
bited by ten millions of people ; so that 
the whole territory of Turkey includes 
652,960 square miles, and the entire po- 
pulation amounts to eighteen millions. 
The area of Persia may be estimated to 


exceed that of the whole Turkish empire, 
the country extending from east to west 
more than 1 200, from south to north about 
1000 miles; the population however pro- 
bably excels but little that of Asiatic 
Turkey. — Pinkerton’s Mod. Geogr., vol. h 
p. 452 ; vol. ii. pp. 1 8, 320, 325. 
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on the formation of the European system has been 
described, as consisting in that agency of compression, 
which seems to be a powerful principle of our social 
improvement ; and that of Persia in so controlling and 
regulating the action of Turkey, that it should not press 
too violently, or at unseasonable times, on those cc«nbi- 
nations of policy, to the adjustment of which it was thus 
indirectly instrumental. A double apparatus appears to 
have been in this manner at the fitting season annexed 
to modem Europe, which by a very curious mechanism, 
if tbe term may be applied to the combinations of voluh- 
tary and free agents, has increased, or relaxed, the inten- 
sity of its operation, in such manner as might best cor- 
respond to the movements of the system, on which it 
operated. As the system of Europe was internally 
balanced by religious opposition, so was this exterior 
balance constituted in a similar manner. The religion 
of Mohammed divided itself into two sects irreconcil- 
ably opposed, and the dissension of the followers of 
Omar and of Ali supported the struggle of the two 
Mohammedan governments of Turkey and Persia. 

In this combination of the two Mohammedan govern- 
ments two remarkable distinctions may be observed. 
The Persian government was not, like that of Turkey®, 
adverse to refinement, for poetry appears to have been 
constantly cherished by the Persians even to the present 


* Even however in the history of the 
Turks we discover some traces of atten- 
tion ^ven to music and poetry. It is re- 
corded of Amurath IV. that to a musician, 
found among a multitude of captives 
toketi at the reduction of Bagdad in the 
year 1637, he granted not only his own 
but also the lives of all, who had not 
been flUtssacred; and ibis musician is 
reprej^exfted ais having introduced into 
I’urkey Jiis Persian music. ITie iftstru- 
raent, wliich he used, is described as a 
psalleiy or sort of harp, having six strings 


on each side, whence it was named 
scheschdar. — Cantimir, tome iii. pp. 102, 
103. Amurath was not indeed a very 
rigid Turk, for he indulged himself to 
excess in drinking. — Ibid., p. 90. In the 
reign of Mustajiha II., which began in 
the year 1695, we find mention of au 
academy of poetry established at Con- 
stantinople. — Ibid., tome iv. p. 383. The 
neglect of architecture is ascribed to a 
contempt of every mechanic 
tonae iii. p. 446* 
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tiBtte. Fr{Mn this people the Arabs in their fffogress of 
conquest acquired their taste for the refinement of lite- 
rature ; and, though from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the literary distinction of Persia must be consi- 
dered as obscured, yet the people are still devotedly 
fond of poetry ^ and the meanest artisan can even now 
recite passages of the eminent bards of his country, the 
rudest soldier will leave his tent to listen to the strain 
of the minstrel. The distractions of an arbitrary, and 
therefore unsettled government, have interrupted the 
succession of genius ; but the national love of poetry 
received notwithstanding some encouragement from the 
spirit of the dynasty of the sophis, for the doctrine of 
sooffedsm which they introduced into the religion of 
Mohammed, was a mysticism essentially poetical, and 
has accordingly been happily described by the modern 
historian of Persia ^ to be ‘ the belief of the imagination.’ 
The other distinction of the two governments was, that 
the power of the Persian sovereign was not controlled 
even by a restraint so imperfect, as that which limited 
the sovereignty of the Turks. In that country no oula- 
tndJi ®, or body of the church and law, existed ; and it 
would have been considered as treason to affirm, that 
the sovereign was subject to any restraint, except such 
as might be imposed by his own conscience or discretion. 
One cause of this difi’erence appears to have been that, 

® Sir J. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, vol. may have much assisted. The sooffees 
ii. p|). 3t)8, 539. have however since been considered as its 

* This mystic doctrine, which was most dangerous enemies, and their num- 
probably derived from India, inculcated ber has latterly increased so much in 
the duty of seeking communion with the Persia, that the Mohammedan divines 
Deity, m the hope of being finally re-ab- have called on tlie reigning king to de- 
sorbed into his essence, of which it teaches feud the true faith from their attacks, and 
that the soul of man is a part ; and it measures of severity have been accord- 
maintains the possibibty of attaining even ingly employed with apparent success, 
m this liije to a state of celestial beatitude though probably in reality with a con- 
through a superior piety. It appears trary influence. — Ibid-j p. 3$2 — 3SS, 

■ from Mohammedan authors, that tliis * Ibid., p. 387. 
enthusiasm has been coeval with their ® Ibid^ p, 429* 
religion, the establishment of which it 
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in supporting the pretensions of Ali to the caliphate, the 
Persians have been led to disregard the four great law- 
givers ^ who erected on the Koran the superstructure of 
the ordinances of the Turks. Another probably was 
that the influence even of the Koran itself was much 
weakened by the prevalence of the mystical doctrine of 
sooffeeism, the tenets of which were mixed with those of 
the national faith from the very commencement of the 
dynasty of the sophis. 

This twofold distinction may easily be shown to have 
corresponded well to the different relations of the two 
Mohammedan governments. The government of Per- 
sia, not coming into collision with the system of Europe, 
but affecting it only indirectly by occasionally restraining 
the violence of Turkey, did not require to be of that 
ruder character, which was essential to the agency of 
the Ottoman empire, while on the other hand, as it was 
the central government of Asia, some degree of refine- 
ment was necessary to it, that the Asiatics might be 
preserved from sinking into absolute barbarity®. A 
more despotic government was at the same time suited 
to the circumstances of Persia. Turkey, engaged in a 
perpetual struggle with the Christian states, demanded 
some portion of the permanent vigour resulting from 
political control. Persia, but occasionally employed in 
restraining the operations of Turkey, might better be 
subjected to an unlimited authority, which should at one 
time be relaxed in the weakness of an effeminate volup- 
tuary, at another be invigorated by the energy of a prince - 
fitted to command. ' ' 

The duration of the dynasty of the sophis was in a 
very remarkable manner accommodated to that of the 
vigour of the Turkish government, which it occasioni^ly 

^ Sir J. Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 352. all the courts the medium of poUle 

* The Persian language is still through muuication. 
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controlled. Its commencement occurred in the interval 
between the reduction of Constantinople®, which esta- 
Uiished the Turkish government within the limits of 
Europe, and the oon<luest of Egypt, which completed 
its strength, having preceded the latter event by fifteen 
years. The commencement of the new monarchy of 
Persia may therefore be considered as contemporary to 
that of the great power of the Ottoman government. 
The peace of Carlowitz, concluded in the year 1699 , is 
on the other hand marked as the epoch from which 
the Turkish power for ever ceased to be formidable to the 
Christian states ; and at this time reigned in Persia the 
last of the sophis, who, after a reign of weakness, was 
in the year 1722 driven from the throne by an invasion 
of the neighbouring tribes of the Afi§;hans. 

Early in the sixteenth century the Turks had acquired 
the possession of all the countries adjacent to the Medi- 
terranean, from the top of the Adriatic to the desert of 
Barca in Africa. The piratical states of Barbary, after- 
wards established under their protection, completed a 
chain of dominion, which embraced the whole of this 
area of ancient commerce except the small portion bor- 
dered by the Christian states of Europe. This position 
naturally placed them in opposition to the commerce of 
the Christians. A sense of common interest indeed soon 
induced them to confirm to the Venetians the great pri- 
vileges of commerce wliich that people had enjoyed 
in Egypt under the government of the Mamelukes, and 
even to assist them in their endeavours to repress the 
eflForts, by which the Portuguese were opening a new 
and more advantagreous communication with the east. 

c5 

® of CooMaBtiiiople , ■ Abr4g6 de des Trait^s par 

waSt enected in the year 1 453, the dpiasty KtK-h, tome iv. pp. 3, 4, 
of the sophis was begun in the year 1 50‘2, Robertson’s Disipiisition, p. 181. 

and} the ofKgypt were subju- 
gated in the 1517. 

VOL. IV. 


I 
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But, though the Turks "vrere thus induced to favour the 
declining commerce of the Venetians, and though various 
nations of Christians have maintained some languid 
traffic with the Levant, the general influence of the pre- 
dominance of the Turkish power on the shores of the 
Mediterranean has had a contrary tendency, operating 
decisively to propel into the ocean the maritime exertion 
of the western nations, and thus to urge into activity 
that spirit of distant enterprise, which animated the six- 
teenth century. What barbarism and violence could do, 
has been accordingly effected. The resources of the 
richest countries in the world have been exhausted by an 
oppressive and ignorant government; the springs of 
commercial credit have been broken and destroyed by 
the capricious tyranny of an arbitrary administration ; 
and a system of piratical depredation has been protected 
and encouraged, which, while it overpowered the weaker 
of the trading nations of the Christians, transferred the 
still remaining commerce of the Mediterranean to those 
more considerable states whose marine had been 
aggrandised by the more extended commerce of the 
ocean. 

While this was the general relation of the new go- 
vernment of Constantinople to the Christian nations, it 
maintained a special relation to the German empire in 
particular, through which it exercised an important in- 
fluence on the internal arrangements of the system, in 
which the Christian nations were beginning to be com- 
bined. It is in regard to this particular relation, that 
the consideration of the distant government of Persia 
becomes necessary to a comprehensive view of the pro- 


“ De Witt, the celebrated statesman —The True Interest and Political Max- 
of the Dutch, regarded the Turkish cor- ims of the Kepublic of Holland; pp. 134, 
sairs as souring to his country the mo- 135. Lond.; 1746. 
nopoly of the trade of the Mediterranean. 
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gress of European society. That Persia controlled the 
agency of Turkey, as it operated upon the empire, was 
so strongly felt in the sixteenth century, that Busbequius, 
who was during eight years ambassador of the Austrian 
court at Constantinople, has expressly represented the 
dread of that country as alone withholding the Turks 
from an overwhelming invasion of Germany but af- 
fording it a respite, not a deliverance. 

The German empire, on which that of Turkey exer- 
cised this special agency, was, it must be remembered, 
the great organ, by which the relations of a federative 
policy were extended over Europe. The Ottoman go- 
vernment, it appears therefore, was so circumstanced, 
as to bear most directly on the most influential member 
of the growing system of the west, and by acting on that 
state, which was as it were the heart of the great Chris- 
tian confederacy, to affect generally the entire system. 
And it is observable, that the duration of the prosperity 
and power of European Turkey corresponded to this 
action upon the system, as that of the modern kingdom 
of Persia corresponded to the duration of the Turkish 
power, which it controlled. The Turks, who had esta- 
blished themselves in Europe soon after the middle of 
the fifteenth century, became early in the sixteenth for- 
midable neighbours to the western nations, when the 
extraordinary aggrandisement of the house of Austria 
was giving a beginning to the combinations of the mo- 
dern policy of Europe. The peace of Carlowitz again, 
concluded in the year 1G99, which on the other hand 
marked the termination of the Ottoman greatness, oc- 
curred about two years after the peace of Ryswick, which 
decided the great struggle between France and the 
empire, by adjusting in favour of France the mutual 
relations of these two governments in a new period of 

Busbequii Epist., pp« 174, 175. 
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the system of Europe, in which France, not Germany, 
should hold the ascendency. 

The consideration of this relation of Turkey to the 
German empire discovers to us at the same time those, 
which the fine, but unfortunate, countries of Hungary, 
Walachia, and Moldavia, and the yet more barbarous 
regions adjacent to the Adriatic, have borne to the gene- 
ral system of European society. The former may be 
regarded as composing the debatable ground of the two 
empires. Governments so adverse in all their principles 
and usages could not be brought into an immediate 
vicinage, without exercising a- hostility so unappeasable 
and uninterrupted, as could have been terminated only 
by the subjugation of one of the two states. The con- 
tinuance of their independent existence therefore re- 
quired, that they should be kept at a considerable dis- 
tance by the interposition of countries, on which the 
violence of their fury might be exhausted, and yet inca- 
pable of constituting a barrier, by which the action of 
either upon the other might be precluded. Such a 
function appears to have been discharged by Walachia 
and Hungary ; Moldavia may perhaps be considered 
rather as maintaining a similar relation to the northern 
governments of Poland and Russia. Walachia and 
Moldavia may indeed also be considered, as serving by 


The princes of Walachia and Mol- 
davia acknowledged sometimes the sove- 
reignty of Hungary, or of Poland, some- 
times that of Turkey, until they were 
concpiered by Solyman in the sixteenth 
centurys. — Ab. de THia. des Trait6s, t. i. p, 
419 * In the year 1541 the same prince, 
ayailiifg hin^self of a disputed pretension 
to the crown of Hungary, possessed him- 
self of the greater part of tliat kingdom, 
together with Sclavonia, abandoning 
«ome districts of the former, with Tran- 
sylvania, to the prince whom he hail re- 
ceived tmder his protection. By the trtice 
concluded with the Turks iu the 


1562, Ferdinand king of the Rqi|uins, 
who had claimed the whole kingdom iii 
the right of his queen, was ' even, con- 
strained to pay to them an annual tribute 
for the portion, which he retained.— 
tome ii. p. 158. In the year 1686 jthe 
Austrians recovered from the Tutks all 
that portion of Hungary which the^^d 
possessed, and in the following also TV'an- 
sylvania and Sclavonia; and in the-lntlfer 
year the crown, which had been elective, 
was declared hereditary in the ' ’(Jf 

Austria, in consideration of the efforts 
exerted in reselling the froriiAyB 

Turks.— Ibid.j*pp* 277,. 278^ , , 
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theif intei-position to separate Hungary from tlie Black- 
sea, and thus at once to maintain that country in its 
connexion with the German empire, and to hinder it 
from interfering too much with the interests of Turkey. 

While Hungary, Walachia, and Moldavia constituted 
a field of contention between Turkey and the Christian 
states, the yet ruder countries near to the Adriatic com- 
posed a barrier, which on that side completely separated 
the Christians and Mohammedans. In this their near 
approximation, where the narrow sea, by which they 
were divided, might have supplied an easy communica- 
tion, the local circumstances of the Turkish frontier 
aggravated even to savageness the general barbarism, 
and secured the distinctness of the adverse powers by 
the absolute interruption of all the usages of civilised 
life. An open frontier would here have probably inter- 
fered with the German relation of Turkey, by directing 
to Italy, as a more attractive and more attainable object, 
the ambition of the Ottoman government. On this side 
accordingly communication was barred by the extreme 
savageness of a rude and impracticable region. 

In examining the manner, in which Germany was 
affected by the efforts of Turkey and Persia during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, our attention is 
naturally attracted to three distinct periods of hostility 
among the Christian states, which exercised important 
influences on the general interests of Europe. The 
first of these comprehended the wars of the emperor 
Charles V. in the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
which, while they favoured the efforts of religious refor- 
mation, gave a beginning to the arrangements of the 
Austrian period of the European system ; the second 
comprised the great war of thirty years in the earlier 
part of the seventeenth, which brought the Austrian 
system to its adjustment, and at the same time prepared 
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the subsequent ascendency of France : the third, towards 
the conclusion of the latter century, included those ag- 
gressions of Lewis XIV., by which he established the 
ascendency of France over the empire, and began the 
second and improved period of the federative policy of 
Europe. In some or all of these periods of the agitation 
of Germany we might naturally expect to discover the 
action of Turkey on the German empire ; and if in any 
of them that action should appear to have been sus- 
pended by the vigour and hostility of Persia, we might 
expect to perceive some special reason, why in that 
particular case _^it would have been inconvenient and 
embarrassing. 

Solyman, who ascended the throne of Turkey in the 
year following that, in which Charles V. was placed on 
the throne of the German empire, undertook in the first 
year of his reign to extend his empire from Constanti- 
nople westward into Europe, as far as it had already 
been extended towards the east ; and with this design 
invaded Hungary and reduced Belgrade. This expedi- 
tion occurred in the first campaign of the war of Charles 
and Francis I., as if to prove that Turkey was prepared 
to assist the operations of France by distressing the ad- 
verse government. The T urkish sovereign then left the 
two Christian princes to their own contention, turning 
his arms against Rhodes, occupied at that time by the 
knights of saint John of Jerusalem. These after an 
obstinate resistance were expelled, after which they 
were by the emperor stationed in Malta. When this 
decisive success had been gained in the Mediterranean, 
Hungary became again the field of enterprise for the 
Turks, who proceeded even to lay siege to Vienna. 
How aptly these incursions of the Turks were accommo- 
dated to the great struggle of the Protestants of Ger- 

” Cantimir, tome il p. 284, &c. 
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many, has been already noticed in the review of the 
reign of the emperor Charles V., and needs not to be 
mentioned in this place. Sixteen years however elapsed 
from the earlier invasion of Hungary, before the French 
monarch could overcome his repugnance to an alliance 
with the infidels. Necessity at length subdued his reluc- 
tance ; a treaty of mutual assistance was concluded 
between France and Turkey; and Solyman became 
directly engaged in the political combinations of the 
Christian states. 

The Turkish prince, who survived ten years the abdi- 
cation of the emperor Charles V., employed this interval 
in collecting his resources for making a great and general 
impression on the empire This would however have 
been unseasonable, the struggle of the Protestants hav- 
ing been concluded ; and we accordingly find that, when 
Solyman had just begun to execute his long meditated 
enterprise, the stroke of death arrested his career, and 
transferred his sceptre to his son. From this time more- 
over we find the power of Turkey directed to other 
objects through an interval of more than a century, 
which* elapsed between the death of Solyman, in the 
year *1566, and the expedition undertaken against Vienna 
by Mohammed IV., in the year 1C82, an interval com- 
prehending, it must be observed, the German war of 
thirty years. It is now to be considered, whether any 
peculiar circumstances so distinguished this second 
period of German agitation from the preceding, as to 
const^ute a case, in which that external agency of Tur- 
key, which appears to have been then withheld, would 
have been embarrassing and prejudicial. 

In the war of thirty years the protestant government 
of Sweden could, much better than a Mohammedan 
people, co-operate with the Protestants of Germany, 

M Cantimir, tome ii. pp. 337, 338. 
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privileged portion of the inhabitants of Germany, 
and , instrumental in facilitating a coalition between 
th^ and the Roman Catholics of France. Whoever 
shalL recollect the jealousy, with which even Gustayus 
>vas originally regarded, and the difficulty, with which 
the Protestants of Germany were afterwards brought to 
place reliance on the assistance of French Roman Ca- 
tholics, will be convinced, that an army of infidels would 
have been rejected as an unsuitable and odious instru- 
ment of protection, and must have proved to be incapable 
of effecting that combination of political interests, by 
which France was constituted the protector of the Pro- 
testants of Germany. 

In the long interval of a hundred and twenty-six years, 
which intervened between the conclusion of the first 
and the commencement of the last of the three grand 
periods of German agitation, the power of Turkey was 
effectually withheld by various causes from molesting 
the empire, but specially by the intervention of Persia 
in that important part of it, which was occupied by the 
German war of thirty years, when its interference would 
have been thus inconvenient and disturbing. Of this 
interval the ten remaining years of the reign of Solyman 
have been already described, as employed in preparing 
for a renewal of his German enterprises, which was 
however prevented by his death. In the reign of his 
successor Selim II. the Turkish arms were occupied with 
the war of the Mediterranean, fortunately also for 
.Spain at the time engaged in the last struggle with 
YtheJMoors, to whom the sultan had promised to affbird 
^$sistauce as soon as he should have effected the c w 
^quesb of Cyprus. That island was reduced in the; hal- 
lowing year, but the Venetians in the famed battle of 
Lepanlo> fought in the year 1571, struck a blow at 

Watson’s Hist, of Philip IJ,, vol. i, p. 25fi, Cantimir, tome iu& p. 
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the naval power of Turkey, such as that empire had 
never sustained since the defeat of Bajazet. The mari- 
time strength of Turkey being then for ever enfeebled, 
the succeeding sovereign, Amurath III., abandoning 
European enterprises, turned his arms against the Mo- 
hammedan heretics of Persia. Ten years after the com- 
mencement of the reign of this prince began tliat of the 
great Abbas in Persia, which was extended through 
forty-two years, and constituted the period of the highest 
exaltation of that country, coincident too with four suc- 
cessive reigns of transitory princes on the Turkish throne. 
During the long reign of Abbas, and almost the whole 
of that which succeeded, the Turks were sufficiently 
occupied by the great power of Persia ; and soon after- 
wards, or in the year 1645, hostilities were resumed 
against the Venetians, who still retained possession of 
Crete, or Candia, in the Archipelago. . Though the con- 
quest of the other parts of Candia was speedily effected, 
the capital was not reduced until the year 1669, when 
it had been vigorously assaulted during thirteen years. 
From this time the Turks were engaged with Poland 
and Russia in disputes about the Cossacks, who had 
solicited their protection, until in the year 1682 they 
were invited into Hungary by an insurrection when 
they again attacked the emperor. 

Among the engagements, by which in this interval 
the power of Turkey was withheld from assailing the 
empire of Germany, we find a considerable place occu- 
pied by the wars of Persia, and in that part of the 
interval we find the period of the great prosperity 
of Persia, the reign of the illustrious Abbas II., 
which was extended from the year 1585 to the 

*** Cantimir, tome iii. p. 133, &c. last of their acquisitions of territory", and 

Ibid,, p, 226. A cession of forty- their decline is considered as having from 
eight villages, gained from the Poles in that time commenced. — Ibid,, p. 141, 
the year 1672, has been noticed as the 
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year 1627. While that prince was meditating to 
deliver from the encroachment of the Turks some of 
the provinces of his empire, which they had reduced, two 
English knights Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, 
with twenty-six followers, happening to arrive in Persia^*, 
engaged in his service. By these men a body of infantry 
was disciplined, capable of encountering the Turkish 
janizaries, and the Persians were instructed in the ma- 
nagement of artillery, in which they had been hitherto 
inferior to the Turks. The enterprising mind of Sir 
Anthony Sherley however was not satisfied with adding 
so much to the military strength of the government, to 
which he had thus attached himself. Agreeably to his 
own desire he was in the year 1602 deputed by Abbas 
to the Christian sovereigns of Europe^^, by whom he was 
warmly welcomed for the grateful intelligence of the 
designs of that prince, the Turks being then the terror 
of Europe. Nor were these designs unaccomplished, 
for from this time to his death the Persian prince not 
only checked the movements of the Turks, but also drove 
them successively from all their numerous and extensive 
provinces which they had wrested from Persia. The 
government of Persia continued also to control that of 
Turkey ten years after the termination of the reign of 
Abbas, the year 1 637 being assigned as the precise time, 
at which it ceased to maintain an equal struggle 


Sir J. Malcolm, vol. i. p. 568. 

“ Sir Anthony Sherley had been en- 
couraged by the earl of Essex to proceed 
with some soldiers of approved valour, to 
aid the duke of Ferrara against the pre- 
tensions of the pope, and the contest hav- 
ing been decided before his arrival by the 
submission of the duke, was then advised 
by the earl to go to Persia, which, on ac- 
count of the commerce maintained by 
land with Turkey and Russia, and by sea 
with the Portuguese and Dutch, had 
about thifli time become an object of atten- 


tion to the English. — Sir J. Malcolm, 
vol. i. pp. 531, 532. 

^ The Mohammedan prince evinced 
his tolerant disposition in a very remark- 
able manner, by becoming godfather to 
the first-born child of Sir Robert Sherley, 
to whom he had given a Circassian lady 
as his wife. — Ibid., p. 559. 

** The Turks were successively driven 
from their possessions along the shores 
of the Caspian, from Aderbijan, Georgia, 
Kurdistan, Bagdad, Moosul, and Diarbe- 
kir^Ibid., p. 541* 

^ Cantimir^ tome iii* p« S8. 
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The commencement of the modem monarchy of Persia 
was but seventeen years antecedent to the election of 
the emperor Charles V., and the wars excited by the 
rivalry of this prince and Francis I. The rise of such a 
government could not fail to present to Turkey an object 
of jealous apprehension, and the efforts of the Ottoman 
empire accordingly were soon directed against this east- 
ern rival ; but these aggressions, though attended with 
immediate success, had only the effect of deterring the 
Turks from seeking in that direction the further gratifi- 
cation of their ambition and inducing them to look for 
easier conquests in Egypt and in Europe. In the reign 
of Abbas II. Persia was strong enough to be the assail- 
ant ; and it is observable that this reign did not terminate 
until the German war of thirty years had been already 
waged nine years, and that the ascendency of that coun- 
try was sufficient during the ten succeeding years for 
controlling the power of Turkey. During nineteen years 
therefore of the thirty, Turkey was by Persia effectually 
withheld from interposing in the German war. The 
war of Candia, with its memorable siege, soon succeeded 
to occupy the Turkish arms, having been commenced in 
the year 1645. 

In the third of the three periods of German hostility 
we find on the contrary the interposition of the Turkish 
government powerfully and decisively exercised, Vienna 
itself being besieged in this period as in that of the em- 
peror Charles V. As Lewis XIV. was then pressing the 
emperor with various pretensions, which the latter*®, em- 
barrassed by the hostilities of the Turks, was forced to 
concede, that interposition assisted in reducing the power 
and importance of the empire, when the rivalry of the 
political system of Europe was to be maintained under 

Revol. of Persia by KrUsinski, vol. i. pp. 18, 22. London, 1740. 

*7 In the year 1683. Pfe^fel, tome ii. p. 405. 
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tWe' presidency of France and Great Britain, the eihpi're 
having descended to an inferior station. It had a fnr^ 
thter and important operation in disabling the empire 
for’ assisting the prince of Orange against the French, as 
it thereby drove that prince into a close connexion with 
Great Britain, which involved its government-in all the 
combinations of continental policy, and gave a beginning 
to the later arrangements of the federative policy of 
Europe. 

If Vienna had sunk under the attack of the infidels, 
too deep an impression would have been made upon the 
system of the Christian states. If it had been delivered 
by the energy of the German government, the attack, 
thus defeated, might have consolidated and invigorated 
that government, instead of assisting to reduce it to the 
secondary station, which it has since that time occupied. 
Both these consequences were precluded in the actual 
transaction, for Vienna was saved, and yet by no energy 
of its own government. The ambition of the visir®, 
who aspired to establish for himself a new Mohammedan 
empire in the west, induced him to repress the ardour of 
his troops, that the treasures, which he already regarded 
as his own, might not in a successful assault become the 
prey of their rapacity. During the delay occasioned by 
this speculation, the fear of the common danger, and the 
promises of the German emperor and the Roman pon- 
tiff, prevailed with the Poles to compose the dissen- 
sions®*, by which their government had been recently 
paralysed, and to march under the conduct of the heroic 
Sobieski to the relief of Vienna and of Christendom. " 

Nor is it less remarkable among the occurrences of 
thfo'dnteresting crisis, that the two governments, by 

CaAtimir, tome iii. p. 250— -257. the united influence of the emperoi and 

it reppesented to the queen of the pope should be nominated to stticceed 
Pdlhiid, that* the emperor would give his his father. — Hist, of Poland, p. 190. 
daughter in marriage to her son, who hj 
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which the Austrian capital was thus assailed and,, 
vered, ceased from that very time to possess any consM 
derable importance among the powers of Europe. Of 
iJiis war it has been observed^*, that it effected an entire 
change in the policy of the Christian powers, as it re- 
garded the Turks, the balance being from that time 
inclined so decidedly in favour of the former, that it 
became much more the object of those powers to devise 
means for retaining the latter in Europe, than to expel 
them. Turkey indeed ceased altogether from this time 
to act as a power of external compression, which could 
not continue to be necessary, when the system of Eu- 
rope was assuming its later and improved arrangement. 
In the year 1741 the Ottoman court even invited the 
Christian princes to enter into relations of peace and 
amity, urging upon their attention the grievous calami- 
ties of war, and enforcing in the language of Christian 
morality the obligation of maintaining the general so- 
ciety of mankind. The history of Poland from the same 
time has been that of civil dissension, carried to the 
utmost excesses, which can be imagined of a people ; 
beginning with proscribing all native princes from 
aspiring to the sovereignty, proceeding to a public 
offer of the crown for sale to the agents of foreign 
courts^, and concluding, as might have been expected 
from such disgraceful preliminaries, in the partition of 
the territory among the neighbouring potentates. The 
ascendency acquired by Sobieski might indeed have 
secured to his family the succession of Poland, and thus 
have given some stability to an ill constituted govern- 


VHist, ties Trait^s, tome 

iv, pp. 3, 4. 

^ WaWy, toiBjB vi. p. 83. 

i^r^wu -was actually exposed fov 
sale in tke year ^6^8. pretenders 
bade for it to' a degree of extravagance, but 


the avarice of the noblte^ was top great to 
be satisfied. After a long and violent 
struggle between the {nance of Conti and 
the elector of Saxony, the fatter gained 
possession of the thioner^Hist o£<Fo4 
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ment, if the intrigues of his consort in favour of a 
younger son had not obstructed the establishment of his 
family, and afforded to the radical vices of the con- 
stitution an opportunity of manifesting all the malignity 
of their influence. 

During this struggle, in which Turkey acted a part 
so important, Persia was withheld from all interference 
by the weakness and decay consequent to the strictly 
arbitrary character of the government, which rendered 
the public welfare wholly dependent on the personal 
qualities of the sovereign. The four princes who 
succeeded the illustrious Abbas, were immured in the 
harem with women and eunuchs, until they were called 
to the government of the empire. Weak or dissolute, 
they suffered all the principles of the public prosperity 
to perish by a continual decay. In vain did the policy 
and the toleration of Persia invite strangers from countries 
more improved, for no improvement could be naturalized 
under such a government ; and at length, in the year 
1722 , a few rude tribes of Affghans, which on the com- 
mon border of Persia and Hindostan had maintained a 
considerable degree of independence, put an end to this 
succession of imbecility and possessed themselves of 
the dominion of a wasted people. The importance of 
the power of Persia, as a balance to that of Turkey, had 
ceased, when the latter no longer acted in compressing 
the system of Europe, or rather at a yet earlier period, 
when the agency of Turkey no longer required to be 
controlled. 

The peace of Carlowitz, which humbled the pride of 

Sir. J. MalcoliHj vol. i. p. 576. ing projects of the latter govermnent, 

ITourteen years afterwards Nadir originally conceived by Peter the Great. 
Shah expelled the barbarians, and began — Sir J. Malcolm, vol. ii. pp. 21, 280. 
the regeneration of Persia. This revival The north-western provinces of Persia 
however appears to have had relation, were from the time of that prince an ob- 
iiot to Turkey, but to Russia, the genius Ject of ambition to Russia* 
of Nadir haymg been oxexcis^ in defeat^ 
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Turkey, was the fruit of a larger confederacy of Christian 
governments than the union merely of Germany and 
Poland, the Venetians having acceded to that alliance 
in the year 1684, and the Russians having two years 
afterwards formed a league with the Poles. It was 
favoured also by yet more extensive combinations for, 
while the peace of Ryswick, concluded with France in 
the year 1697, left the emperor at liberty to employ his 
whole force in Hungary, a war, which had arisen on the 
side of Persia, rendered the court of Constantinople 
anxious to accommodate its differences with the powers 
of Europe, which was accordingly effected by the media- 
tion of the British government and of the Dutch re- 
public. By the peace negotiated in these circumstances 
Transylvania, Sclavonia, and almost the whole of Hun- 
gary^’, were preserved to the emperor, who on his part 
was solicitous to prosecute his pretension to the crown 
of Spain. To the Poles the territory formerly acquired 
from them by the Turks, was restored ; to the Venetians 
the Morea which they had conquered in the war, was 
ceded ; with the Russians a truce of two years was con- 
cluded, which in the next year, by the peace of Constan- 
tinople was extended to thirty. 


Abr^ge de I’Hist. des Trait^s, tome 
iv. p. 1 1 . 

The bannat of Temeswar alone was 
reserved to the Turks. The Maroch, 
the Theysse, the Save, and the Unna, 
were constituted the boundaries of the 
two empires. — Tabl. des R6vol. de TEu- 
Tope, tome ii. p. 281. 

By the peace of Passarowitz, how- 
ever, concluded in the year 1718, the 
Morea, which three years before had 
been reconquered by the Turks, was si- 
lently abandoned by the Venetians, and 
Turkey was re-established in its dominion 
of Greece. 

By this treaty the important city of 
Azof, which commanded the communi- 
cation with the Black- sea, was ceded to 
the Russians, who had reduced it in the 
year 1696* In the year 171 Azof was 


recovered by the Turks, and in the year 
1774 it was restored to the Russians, to- 
gether with some other places adjacent 
to that sea. — Tabl. des Revol. de I’Eu- 
rope, tome ii. pp. 268, 271, 397. The 
temporary possession of Azof apj>ears to 
have inspired Peter with his ambition of 
maritime greatness, for on gaining it he 
equipped his first fleet. A communica- 
tion however having l>een in that interval 
opened with the Baltic, the loss of Azof 
served to direct the efforts of the Rus- 
sians to that side, from which they might 
receive their greatest improvement ; and 
the subsequent recovery of this place was 
accommodated to that increase of re- 
sources, which enabled them to grasp 
at maritime greatness on both siaeaof 
their extensive territoiy. 
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MOPEHN HISTORY, FROM THE BRITISH REVQLUiTIQJf, IN 
I^EAR 1688 TO THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 

THE YEAR 1789. : » M-ii 


‘ CHAPTER I. M u f 

I > ; . ' 7f- 

Of the history of France, from the Grand Alliance in the. year , 
to the commencement of the reign of Lewis XV, in the ear 171 3^* 


Thfc '^eacse of Ryswick, 1697. — Tlie war of the Spanish succession, and tlie secoiiil * 
f, ' Grand Alliance, 1701. — The peace of Utrecht, 1713. 

IK,th^ war of the grand alliance, concluded in the year! t 
the king of France, being compelled to withdraW i 
his troops from the empire, perpetrated that work of ■ 
desolation in the Palatinate and the neighbouriag . 
districts, which inflamed to its utmost violence thhM 
animosity of his enemies. As he could not fi’OTn so-i 
much devastation derive to himself any real advtantage*. ! 
it the mure exasperated the adverse governments,, 
cially the protestant states, which sympathised:, more o 
warmly with the people of the Palatinate. The ^p^rw 
secutipn of the Protestants of France had before epccited .-i 
tl^e oopipis^ration of those, who in other , eountrfea// 
pf0^SS®4t same religion. The crupI iURdilWantoji);! 
dej^t^'b^tipp |Of ,a whole territory belonging.: to (vcwaift!) 
Pf|[tt^^tgnts,,jSei:v.ed.iat this tiine to render jdie/f&oUftg efli 
iqdiig^i»?tpt;CpmpP^s>on mor,e,intensie.., , ,., 17 / .•ojiianavo’^ 

The war was waged over a wide and variiojrgihh^ftjiie!jj!t 
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however were the principal scene of action, and there 
France maintained the superiority of her arms against 
all the exertions of the combined powers. Lewis how- 
ever at length, notwithstanding his advantages, per- 
ceived that a peace was important to his interest, 
because the death of the king of Spain appeared' 
not far distant, and it was desirable that the grand 
alliance should have been dissolved, before he should 
claim the succession of the Spanish crown. Nego- 
tiations were accordingly commenced in the year 1696, 
by which in the following year was concluded the peace 
of Ryswick, 

The treaty of Ryswick may be considered as having 
constituted the new system of federative policy, which 
was commenced by the grand alliance. It is admitted 
that no considerable acquisition was made by any of 
the contending powers, so that the general state of‘ 
Europe remained apparently the same, as it had been' 
before the war. Sufficient advantage was howeveb 
obtained for the general interest of Europe, because that 
which was needed, was not a transference of territory, 
but the security and permanence of the existing rela- 
tions. The territories of Spain, of the empire, and of 
the Dutch republic, were protected against the encroach- 
ment of French ambition, and the resources of France 
were so exhausted in the struggle, that her power was 
reduced in a due proportion to the general system.' 
William was at the same time formally acknowledged ' 
king' of Great Britain ; the same treaty, which constituted' i 
the new system of European policy, ascertaining 
the security of the new arrangement of the ’ British ‘ 
government, which consummated the domestic pbliil^ ■<!>?'' 
tbe»e! countries; ' ' ‘ * 


SofUe ' Subordinate arrangements temained ' hbweVeF' ' 
’this * tr^atyi ’ which were necessary fot* cdthpllitiiAi^ ^ 
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ordjsr of Europe, In these the later part of this 
important reign was employed, as the earlier activity of 
had eventually determined the relative situation 
oi the two principal governments. The disposal of the 
dominions of Spain was at this time the object of con^ 
tention. In the Austrian period of the policy of Europe 
these dominions had added strength to the empire, first 
by a direct connexion under a common sovereign, and 
afterwards by the friendly correspondence of the two 
branches of the Austrian family. That period had 
reached its termination. France at this time occupied 
the position which had been held by Austria, and it had 
ip.CCOrdingly become necessary, that some new arrange- 
U)ent should be made in regard to those territories, 
yt^hich bad previously enhanced the importance of the 
empire. 

Of the European territories of the Spanish govern™ 
incnt it is in this view necessary to consider only those 
of the peninsula and of the Netherlands, the Italian de- 
pendencies having in the exhausted state of Italy no 
other importance, than as they served to maintain the 
interior balance of that country. The dependencies in 
the other regions of the earth followed the fortune of 
the peninsular territory. The territories in the peninsula 
and in the Netherlands, we accordingly find, underwent 
changes corresponding to the change effected in the 
political system of Europe. By the war of the Spanish 
^upcession the crown of Spain was transferred from the 
family of Austria to that of Bourbon ; and the Spanish 
j^aAerlands, detached from Spain, were transferred to 
&e empire, but under the condition of constituting a 
papier, for protecting the independence of the Dutch 
Republic. By the one arrangement some strength was 
^di^ed to the predominant power of the new system of 
by the other a connexion was established betweea 
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the hduse oir Austria and the two maritime governments, 
for resisting tind balancing its force. 

To these two portions of the Spanish territories, 
Lewis advanced distinct pretensions at different times ; 
to the Netherlands, as has been already stated, in the 
year 1667, and to the crown of Spain itself in the year 
1700. It was most important to the result, that the 
claim of the Netherlands should so long have preceded 
the other, because it prepared the confederacy, by which 
Lewis was afterwards opposed. If the French king had by 
different circumstances been tempted to begin the enter- 
prises of his ambition with the pretension to the crown 
of Spain, his attempt would doubtless have excited 
much alarm among the other governments of Europe, 
but a well-combined plan of operations among inde- 
pendent states, of various and often conflicting interests, 
requires the concurrence of so many favourable agencies, 
that it cannot be imagined, that the mere alarm caused 
by such an enterprise, however great, would have been 
sufficient to bring it at once into existence in so much 
vigour, as to be adequate to the struggle. The settle- 
ment of Europe would have been abandoned to ill-con- 
certed efforts, destitute of combination in the direction 
of hostilities, and of a predominating and controlling 
influence in the negotiations, by which they should be 
terminated. 

' In the order, in which these enterprises actually 
occurred, every thing was in its place. The first effort of 
the ambition of Lewis was directed towards countries 
bbrdering on the Dutch republic, the government instru- 
meiltal in transferring to Britain the continental rela- 
tixihs of the secondary power in the general system. 
When that government nearly sunk under the vid- 
Idiiee^ of the storm, which soon extended its ravages' 
Beybndf' the Spanish Netherlands, and was saved irath^ 
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' !Pest/ltftlt)hi- ‘ it' > deceived' ' &’ si€!a^^nable< ■ aiitttop)fo 
tfonkb^ > pfctride betted 'for its futiite set^brity*.' lTbe“4tist>» 
liMsi'J «mbiitlbn bf ^Lewis, iii ui^t»g‘ clafefitis 
ibeiata'hied daring the succeeding pead6>lhciial*ttH p*e‘' 
iiously excited by his hostility, and the ■ league ■ of A-ugs'-i 
buigh began the combinations, which 'were thtee yeare 
afterwards completed in the grand alliance.’ Wheu thfe' 
peace of Ryswick, which was the result of that alliance^' 
had constituted the principal arrangement of the spew* 
order of policy, by placing the British government at the 
head of a confederacy opposed to the power of France,! 
tJi^ latter might then proceed to acquire an influence' 
Ofvier'ithe councils of Spain, by advancing one of its 
priimeS to the vacant throne of that country. A syste- 
matic combination had then been formed, by which this' 
extension of the influence might be so far counteructedy 
as'to- render it consistent with the general equilibrium'; = 
This order of events, which appears to have been thus' 
im-portant, grew out of the domestic circumstaiicesmf Hhe 
rbyed i family of Spain, the claim to the NetherkiBids» 
Uaving arisen from the second marriage of the -fcinguqf 
Spaing and therefore in his lifetime, and the; blaiip'^tu] 
the crown itself from his son’s want of childreh -aaid; af|i 


blrothersi • On these contingencies the whole , aniangew 
luent of 'European policy appears to have depended) - 
onC' leadihg to the peace of Ryswick, theiothemtollhali! 
ofjjUtreeht,;>and’ bo^ in . the order, in -whicliKisyid^ron®^, 


tleaUyi.wai preparatory to the other. ' ^ biunl 

The negotiations, which preceded the war of the 
though in theip 
'.of .the 

•Weiw j'wet'' W 'glaring exemplificaition,' of ' tha't'' ‘s^#id'U^'-' 
anK»^iwm>i^nie .preservation of . 'toe balanoe oripqwoiy.i^ 
wh'icK''''ibMi‘aiy '■^e'yk's’ in ' ' scheia^ of 
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wiM»ara«nt|il)le)i&ggres$w>n the security; i of i^' 
diepeqiienc&j,.( It i» however consolatory to feflectjitjhefc 
neitheprttf the two treaties of partition Vh^got^^tefi tiott 
this (seccaston,, was carried into execution. Th4fieariieil 
onft!was:i,fru*trated by the death of the electee i: of 
Bavatia*. for whom the mutual jealousy of France^and 
England had destined the principal portion of the e^ils 
ofiSpaitii/ The second had no other operation, than to. 
dctoraline the declining sovereign of that country tOj 
hei|ueath to a French prince the whole of his dominionsy 
as i the only method of preserving them from the pro-, 
posed dismemberment. The king of Spain had .natu-: 
rally, [been disposed to favour the pretensions of the< 
Austrian family, to which he belonged ; but the emperor- 
was unable to send into the peninsula a force suiSeiehti 
to support the nomination of his younger son, and the? 
anxiety of the Spanish monarch to maintain the into-> 
grily cf his dominions, prevailed over his concern foe- 
hisitaiiaily. . < 

uThough Lewis had concluded with William two suc»( 
cessi^re treaties for the partition of the dominions of, 
Spaiujihe could not determine to relinquish the splendid! 
prize^iiiwhich the will of Charles II. of that country- 
pire^ented to his ambition. Accordingly, exhausted ad * 
were! the resources of his kingdom by the vrar concluded! 
onJy three years before, he resolved to assert by axms: 
the ktlaim, which this bequest had vested in Philip^ the- 
second) lisoni of: the dauphin. The emperor on thedther* 
hand contended for a right of inheritance in, behalf) of ' 

infj 't(, -I'.r/j . • ■ ■ ■ ; , - I' i 

' The earliCT of ^these treaties^ con- in the year 1700, aasigped tothft daimbm> 
cluA^^iln 1^^,’ kssignefl to th^ the dutfhy of ‘LbfrSiiie’ fco® * 


, 1 ? 

j 


duhe of Xoitalne being < 


. the remainder or the Spanish .mo- 
ito^', .th4[ ailidhahkel.iJLX^b(^£f 


dai 

will 


prt»»nWi(<»f ;C|uL: 
puscoa; to^uie archduke Charles ^e 
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his second son, the archduke Charles. As in the year 
;preceding the death of the king of Spain, the peace of 
CarktwitE had been concluded with the Turks ^ this 
potentate, who had been embarrassed by the hostilities 
Hrf that people, was then at liberty to exert the remaining 
force of the family of Austria for the maintenanee of its 
pretensions. The British government, which had been 
recently combined with France in the treaties of parti- 
tion, was at this time united with Austria, to resist and 
repress the ambition of its former ally. A second grand 
allianee^ was accordingly formed against France in the 
first year of the eighteenth century, and William died 
in the following year, as if the formation of this con- 
federacy were the completion of the purpose, for which 
he had been sent into existence. 

Spain had sunk into a debility ^ which paralysed all 
the functions of its government, and appeared to render 
some considerable change indispensable even to the con- 
tinuance of its political existence. Exhausted of its 
military strength by the efforts of the two earlier princes 
of the Austrian family, to maintain an ascendency over 
the other states of Europe, deprived of the industrious 
part of its population by the persecution and final expul- 
sion of its Moorish inhabitants, and oppressed in its 
intellect and spirit by the benumbing influence of the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, it had rapidly declined under 
the later sovereigns of the Austrian dynasty, and the 

■ This peace had been mediated by of Tuscany, and never to permit th« 
nie British and Dutch with the design of union of the two moriatthies of '!fra,nce 
facilitating the military efforts of Austria. and Spain. — Tableau des R^vol. de I’Eu- 
T^Henault, vol* ii. p. 233. rope, tome ii. p. 194. ^ , 

. • T^s ww composed of the emperor, * Though murders were daily pearpe- 
Britain, the United Provinces, the trated in the capital, np inquuy w^ 

« th(e ki^s of Portugal and Prussia, made about the guilty. The detgy,Md 
^^ke of Savoy, the several powers especially the monks, were not.^etter 
it in this order. The allies fhan others. — ^Mem. Polit., et JWtuih, de 
en^ag^iopTOcaipeior Austriathe Spanish Lewis, XIV. et XV., past tdtfe Ii 
Netherlands fhe duchy of Milan, the p* Paxi% 1777 * V 

Uiigd(at of the two Sidues, and the ports 
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gOTemmettt steemed rtiady to expire through 
weakiiees, when the feeble reign of Charles II. 
terminated by his untimely, though expected deatU 
Of this incapable sovereign it has been well Remarked 
that he would have been unknown in history, if he had 
not made a will. Of the government it will be sufficient 
to mention two particulars, to characterise its deplorable 
condition under the last of the Austrian princes, the one 
exhibiting the utmost distress of financial embarrasw- 
ment, the other the last excess of a cruel and corrupting 
bigotry. After the possessors of the gold and silver 
of America had recourse to sumptuary laws ®, and to a 
currency of copper rated far above its value, they at 
length found it necessary to expose to public sale the 
viceroyalties and governments, and even the dignity of 
grandees, for providing the means of relieving the wants 
of the state. In the blindness of the national bigotry on 
the other hand, when the joy of the people was to be 
manifested at the marriage of their sovereign’', no better 
expression of the public satisfaction could be devised, 
than the celebration of an auto da fe, at which twenty- 
two victims of the Inquisition perished in the fiames®, 
and sixty others suffered corporal punishments. 

But, though the government of Spain was thus 
rapidly approaching to a natural dissolution, its people 
maintained in their full vigour the principles, by which 
they had been accustomed to be actuated. They were 
not enlightened, for the inquisitorial spirit of their reli- 
gious establishment had suppressed and stifled their 

* Pfeffel, tome ii. p. 441. liable to abuse the confidence reposed in 

* Abr^g^ Chron, ae I’Hist.d’Espagne, them, the secrecy, the prudence, and, 

iotne ii. pp. 499, 580, 381. when needful, the severity of the Inq^- 

^ Ibid., p. 678. sition, would be the only efi&chial 

* Tb0 inquisitors of Barcelona repre* straint on the licentiousness and univetsid 
senfed to Mr, ToWnsehd, that as long depravation of their xtiorals. — 

as the prikthoOd should be debarred through Spain, Vol. ii. p. 376i 
from marriage, and confessors continae 





|)ritj6y », 'to ‘vf!^>tHei‘<rift>ofi'tii«i¥ 

tHti regular resoilt'dei*‘tyP''fiie g^dvifefrtf- 
;f>foted to be •wlidllJr’ftiMffl6ieii‘!"fbi^<h4 
bis cause, and the Ftericdi ’kitig 'had* bieh 
'htrat^'66hi^Med to abandon his grandson toi!ii8'fete;1lhfe 
^doihbmyd’ loyalty and independence of tiie 'Spiahish 
'^o^fe rallied round the sinking throne, and established 
dt 'tipbii’ the discomfiture of their enemies. Perha|w no 
‘dtMt’ nation has ever exhibited this combination of pcdi- 
^tiiihl dOferepitude and of popular energy ; and it- may 
attention to consider, to what causes it owed its 
'tehl^hbe in Spain. 

The' Spanish nation had been subjected to the action 
'bfi “rations causes, which made a deep and lasting irti- 
•■^rei^iioti' on the national character. Placed on the 
6f the Christian states of Europe, they had 
'[^liu^ldd almost eight centuries against the Arabs and 
^Mbdts', * 4nd two centuries had not been sutficient for 
'nrddicating the romantic gallantry, which had be’eh 
ijhdri^hM in a struggle so peculiar, and so protracted, 
^l^nring one of those two succeeding centuries also they 
'*hhd maintained, in conjunction with Austria, a station 
^’sO* iiiredoifiinant among the European goverhinerits’®, 
that, when they afterwards sunk into decay afid'Wdak- 
-“hfesSj' thi^ 'could not wholly banish from'thOft’ ifiiiiii^ the 
’^'^'^OOd'^^ ^OrSuaSion of the superiority, ‘whi^ ' they' 'hiifd 
bnjoyed, and i other nations Ibng Odiifihhed^'to 
them an importance, which had ho^sii'ffifcie'nt 

i)iuf Brfwrlow* ? iisoemiled jn Whbjr bodsiti of 

BQcieiy appears from file following anec- iriotism in haji^ing refused their favour* to 
d(wt OTt^'Jddiiitetealiltt 'dispkrlsed theih^ * ' the fcifa^k trob^>^Sdfa^fv4ileV,K^!i of 
selves among the troops of the archduke, Queen Anne, p. 402, note, LoncL, 1798. 
and by their insidious familiarities de- Watson’s Hist.of Philip III., p. 525. 

fltroyed moiji jthwl /attwT .. .1; .y 





S%tipflt<iofli«»Q.)jRdww4Q?»t spirit^ am9fg,,%,f§Rftni^, 
•^®rf^s|(pirfiwwtaiV?Bs qf Jis^ipnal dway aj^jujlpgj^^ali^, 
of ,thfi people into so, ''njany.4i?li^ct 
i^friprWGlpalities, which by their [T^^Effpp^l 
^eryeiA to concentrate a spirit, that wpul4,jq|t^* 
JbeMi wasted. Destitute of any general qljtlep^, 
oiight look with the atfectionate regard qf 
fpatriotip feeling, as they were neither animated by the 
.consciwS' enjoyment of a free constitution, nor elevated 
l^. the pride of national prosperity, they yet found in 
t^ division of their country somewhat, which they could 
cherish, and for which they could contend. Although 
the Spaniard had then nothing, of which he coqW ,be 
proqd, except the recollection of a departed greatness, 
the Castilian, or the Aragonian, might still dwell upon 
the pretension of his own particular kingdom to, -.he 
esteemed superior to the other states of his sovereigp* qr 
jaf least to enjoy some favourable peculiarity: in. the 
.gpalitjes of the country, or of the people. There was 
^po. general diet, to which the several states might appeal 
fo?;. 0 . vindication of their rights. Each of its principali- 
- fjqs stqpd alone, and was even in some degree oppoapd 
i;cst ; and their mutual jealousy preserved a spirft, 
whiqh .io the emergency of the public interests supplied 
JfljLq dqhG^CDCy of a general patriotism. , i ; 

.,j^jj'f’hi?'^dtiation of Europe was at this time favourahle 
[.jgjthOijestaihlishnient of a prince of the house of Bpprbon 
,,9q,thp,ithFPPe pf Spain. The powers of the iy:jr]th.W^e 
ii9'5frJ?fi’^(')hy ^ war, which had recently - bpraJ:;. forth 
against the Swedish government ; the emperor was 
’alaitheidiby tlie discontents of the Hxmgarians, whd had 
J!!t%il^y'' associate, .themselves under the direction of^ a 

\J , Imt..} .’ll.'- :wt , 1 

Ul.uU.M \ ! . ■ ■ 

“ Abr%l de THist. des tein^i 
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diief named Rakoeey^; and the .erection ef a niati^ 
eleetorate in favour of the house of Handver had involved 
in a domestic contention the princes of Gersaany. It has 
accordingly be«i considered as probable that, if Levels 
had given to the maritime powers a sufficient security 
that the crown of Spain should not be annexed to that (rf 
France, he would have experienced little opposition in 
procuring the former for a prince of his family. But 
the French monarch, far from adopting any prudent 
expedient for disarming the jealousy naturally enter- 
tained of him, appears to have had recourse industri- 
ously to every measure, which might justify apprehen- 
sion, and generate a hostile combination. Immediately 
before the duke of Anjou departed for Spain, the king 
issued letters-patent reserving to this prince his ri ght of 
succeeding to the throne of his original country. By 
this preliminary declaration he challenged generally the 
jealousy of the other powers. By his subsequent pro- 
ceedings he gave special cause of alienation to each of 
the two maritime governments. The Dutch were above 
all things apprehensive of seeing the Spanish Nether- 
lands in the possession of the French, regarding them as 
a barrier indispensably necessary to the protection of 
their own country. Lewis however, instead of dissipat- 
ing their fears by a cautious system of conduct, procured 
from the council of Madrid an authority over these pro- 
vinces co-ordinate to that of the Spanish crown, and 
sent into them French troops, avowedly destined to act 
against the Dutch, as the enemies of Philip and of 
France. In the English parliament a considerable party 
was adverse to the foreign policy of William, persuaded 
that the interest of England might be best promoted by 
disengaging it from the struggles of the continent. 
Lewis again, at the death of James 11. found an op- 
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poTtunity of detenninmg tkat parUaim&t to a vigorous 
prosecution of hostilities against himself*^ by recog* 
nising the son of James as king of England, in open 
disregard of a stipulation of the treaty of Ry wrick. 

The emperor, indignant at the disappointment of his 
family, was the first mover of the war of the succession. 
He could not however venture to engage in hostilities'*, 
until the impolitic conduct of Lewis had alienated the 
Dutch and the English, and decided those nations to 
conclude with him the treaty, which has been distm^ 
guished as the second grand alliance. Nor was the 
emperor able to maintain the first place in this confede- 
racy, though he was the instigator of the war, and his 
indemnification was the professed object of the league. 
Besides that the empire was agitated by the establish- 
ment of the ninth electorate, the emperor was soon 
occupied by the Hungarian insurrection, with which he 
had been already menaced. This insurrection continued 
almost during the whole time of the war, having been 
begun two years after its commencement, and being 
suppressed only in the year preceding the adjustment of 
the preliminaries of peace between England and France. 
The attention and the forces of that monarch were ac- 
cordingly diverted from the effective prosecution of any 
scheme of external policy ; and thus, as in the preceding 
war, the field was left open to the British govemmMit, 
for assuming without competition the station of the 
secondary power in the general system. In the reduced 
state of the imperial power an insurrection of Hungary 
was competent to effect such a diversion, as had befioie 
resulted from a preceding insurrection supported by the 
dtmost efforts of the Turkish empire '®. 

^ Abr6g4 de THist. des Trait^s, tome “ The Hungarian inaiOTectioa of eo^ 

D. 264. Tekeli, which was begun in the year 1679, 

^ iTofibl; tome n. pt 4 4 4 " *4 4y.» proved eeMnon of the hostilify 
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I^OVB .peifft?t^^„.,A!te|T»p«»Wy/ 
cflBRpj|i9si%,io4,tt^!.4WO,;goy«ronj^4^ iof/^bp 
%j(fi^i , b«^ 1 b^§i?, .^t£^blisbed, % ,wbio^» >tii^ol?!tt0}'t'}»en! 
6^(P(&„#]lf,qi»pe in jdie copt^neflitali policy ii?f .t|ift! 

f 9 ?mers,[,AiWWf bad then been wage^, io!>vhi):h.Fi»iioej 
and.Cfbpat ^sfitain assumed their respectiMeippsitiDn«s,t«i. 
t^e laadihg (powers in the new system ef policy, i aad; 
>ybi?n;jt^ 9 : arrangement of the interests of Europe wasuto! 
bp.i^a^ered more perfect by a new disposition of ilthb* 
daminiona , of the Spanish government, agreat eonfedeH; 
rft^y.fl^ad ibooh again combined, by which this part of the; 
adjustment was at length effected, At shchlanjiuncturdi 
it,i^^jf{p^,jincji)nvenient, that the direct connexion of,ithe 
By government with the -Dutch republic shouldlbei 
djsaplvod by the death of William. Heinsius, the' penn. 
sioj^ry, of iholland, survived to maintain among i'hisd 
cpontrym^n the sy.stem of that prince who >had.ibe«nj! 
hiaff protector,, and to form with prince Eugene,, .wh®! 
commnnded ithe imperialists, and with the duke of Maidf,. 
bpronght.fwho commanded the British troops, andudi'^i 
re9|l;^d-thfi operations of the whole alliance, an Ulu&ttious<; 
triupwirote,- adequate to manage with, effect, a cobfeda*:) 
racy;^(>j cnmbrous that, as the duke remarked If* he hadi; 
e^ht dffferoot nations in his army. ■ iir loujii 

:^5fhe (domestic, situation of Great Britaini.iinddii' tbei; 
govmmmbbt*. of ,Anne shall be considered dnua^hdarti 
chapter. But it naturally occurs in this place to reflect 

li} r, /t ‘‘I . . ,J , 2 < ' ■'(/A .>ilur*niv/r< 

li' > ,1* I • 1 , ,, ' '.’iT' h> ‘Khf 

reigti WM. ipvei^4ji». r^i 
Tujteb <ftnd dMii 

dfmi^ifKace.ir. ,ii t > iidi 

mfi&twBin®*' byJ^,ii>flttfip.QfparoOn|^ilw»lw 

in resftting the 

own revolted of of^lhe piffot 

A'uAUi 

Lefwis XIV. was 

htt snaatbori^ VtSS^immuvA^h ‘j:ylub otiJ^biwil 



Great'® i'Jtiin^ *#8*16 iiHSftJ? 

dotted^ !W iMe ‘pi4y • tof fey the ' wfeakisfesl^)#Wffettiai^ 

s(y»fei^^^of'‘Ve]fy'bi’'diiii^y talettts, 'proVidfeli thW'iiay 

na^e^aeat'^'litB fl^eJ^'inte^sts a genetal, Sd'ienSfeett'dy* 
endidW^d' as' the duke of Marlborough "arity-the’‘'J\tfeiiy 
d^etent qualities of a commander and a n'egdtll^/’*®; 
The*- government was thus permitted to be dt- 

honre^'while it was respected abroad. That agitati'6^^ 
of. idotnestio parties, which was conducive do its interioi*^ 
arrangement^ was in this manner reconciled With' a' 
powerful' exertion of the national force, which ttfih^M" 
the lext^nal relations of the state. !i)! 

-Nor was the play of domestic parties, for' ndrich'-thd' 
feeble government of Anne afforded so ample opliekh'i® 
nity^ destitute of an important influence on the COhlitHJt'' 
of 'the war. When Marlborough, like the aveh^itt^'^ 
minister of heaven''*, was overwhelming the eueittids'fef ' 
bia country with discomfiture and dismay, whetl jthe * 
aihbiitiotis sovereign of France, to whom flattery iildShe ' 
b^inning of his reign had given a motto®’ eipresys'g'a- 
proud defianoe of an allied world, was reduced to ' 

lata>otaiy®®i that he should not be required to ‘t'Qrn''hiS'’ 
aims against that grandson, whom himself had placed; ‘ 
upon the throne of Spain, when that monarchi'dii 
anguish^of i disappointed ambition, had burst ' into tdSs 
pnblidiy inihis council”®, thus acknowledging -hiantSft'eVr. 

J.-vjh r? t>j i-v.u.! r,,i. ' . ■■■. !.:i. .:i .laicjiJil'* 

Somerville says that he promoted the war of Russia. — Reign of Queen 
the interests of the confederacy by the Anne, p. 242. • * r r’ 

8ui(i^sy(tol^1l46 ite^oiititkm mui^ thm •*' JoKiAscb 
durtn|^ • singfe’ 

the campaign of the year 1707. 'While 

driilaerMin^, id^ii^ickl, iM'ft Hur^e^ ilh’^awh'tffn^ 
whtrtier^ilWMStouM^lndti^^ hfe is 

mwi* *wwduks'4h(# ilmtklrat^^ emtd^B 

tonn taMlanc^lpirolWSed b^-^iViince; '^r* ' •''' ' ’‘“2? 

attack the czar ^ hiaekig' 
stapWUttittrioiaittkoiihecrkwfl^of^^^ 
laud, the duke determined!)iifiii 
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iftalolity.ito extricate his coaatiy from its dtfi^nhies, 
tbeaui^ was that a fluctuation of the English parties 
annihilated at once the power of the English general, 
and put a period to the war on conditions accommodated,' 
though not to the actual circumstances of the belligerent 
powers, yet to the equilibrium of Europe. For forming 
a just conception of the important influence of this 
change of the ministry of England, it is only necessary 
to read the language, in which the French writers of 
that period endeavoured to express their feeling of the 
national deliverance. The all-powerful hand, says the 
duke St. Simon which with the sands of the shore 
sets bounds to the most furious tempests of the ocean, 
suddenly arrested the ruin of this once formidable king. 
Such a revolution, says the marquess de Torcy was 
to be the handiwork of God ; the industry or vain policy 
of man <x)uld never flatter itself to be able to effect it ; 
and whoever should previously have declared, that such 
things should happen, would have been treated as a 
visionary. 

However extraordinary and unexpected was this 
change of the policy of Great Britain, it was yet in strict 
correspondence to a foreign event, which at that time 
reversed the interests of the confederated powers. The 
grand alliance, originally formed to procure for the 
archduke Charles such a portion of the Spanish terri- 
tories, as might balance the aggrandisement of France 
in the acquisition of the throne of Spain, was afterwards, 
in. consequence of an accession of strength, extended to 
tbeiiproject of rendering the archduke sovereign of that 
oountry, instead of a prince of the family of Bourbon, 
iphei ^emperor however, dying without leaving male chil- 
dren,, left the throne of the empire open to that archduke, 

** Si Siino% tome i. p. 93 * ^ Meoik the M. de Torcy^ vol. ii* p. 99. 
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foar, whose elevation to the throne of S|min the s^ies- 
were then contending. Instead therefore of an eventual 
union of the crowns of France and Spain, which might' 
be the result of some future contingency, Europe was 
menaced with an immediate conjunction of those of 
Spain and the empire, a combination in the time of 
Charles V. the most formidable to its independence. 
The new ministry of England therefore, already desirous 
of destroying by a peace the domestic influence of Marl- 
borough, were on general grounds of foreign policy jus- 
tified in relinquishing that, which had latterly been the 
great object of the war. 

It was the opinion of Mably*® that, if Philip V. had 
been without opposition placed on the throne of Spain, 
the two nations, less sensible of the necessity of union, 
would have acted thenceforward in correspondence t€> 
their former interests. The distance of Spain from the 
other territories of the house of Austria had precluded 
the hostility, which exists among neighbouring nations, 
and the Spanish sovereignty of the Netherlands even 
served to connect the two countries, affording a commu- 
nication to the one, and depending on the other for pro- 
tection. The relative circumstances of France and Spain 
where wholly different. Confining each on the other, 
both at the Pyrenees and in the Netherlands, they were 
naturally prepared for jealousy and contention, nor could 
France have indulged that spirit of aggrandisement, 
which is natural to a military government, without be- 
ginning with the possessions of Spain. The war of the 
succession then was the rough process, by which these 
countries, notwithstanding the adverse influence of a 
c^9sq and twofold vicinage, were brought to a harmony 
of^fe^ng, by uniting them during so many years in the 
severe struggle of a common cause, the Spaniards being 

• Ittably, tome tl p. 218 — 220 . 
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at'lilie alienated &om the imp^mlists tbS 

antipathy, with which they regarded their heretical 
allm bf the United Provinces and of Great Britain. 

• Ahother connexion was also effected by the war, which 
has considerably contributed to the prosperity of Great' 
Britain, and to the equilibrium of the general systeiii. 
While Spain became connected with France, Portugal 
on the other hand attached itself to Great Britain*. 
The Portuguese government had at first connected itself 
with the party of France ; but whether it was alarmed 
by the fleets of the maritime powers, or bribed by the 
offer of some dismemberments of the Spanish territories 
in the peninsula and in America, it speedily went over 
to* the grand alliance, and became active in distressing 
the government of Spain. So important was this acces-- 
sion deemed, that it extended the views of the allies 
from plans of mere partition and dismemberment to the 
ambitious project of a total conquest. The result did 
not indeed correspond to the sanguine expectation of 
the confederated powers ; but in the struggle a close 
and intimate connexion was formed between Portugal 
and Great Britain, which increased the commercial re- 
sources of our government and assisted in balancing 
the augmentation of French power, accruing from the 
establishment of a French prince on the throne of Spain. 
Nor did the influence of this connexion cease with the 
existence of the federative system, of which it constituted 
a combination, for it has since been mainly instrumental 
in overthrowing the enormous dominion, which had 
crushed that system, and in affording to Europe an 

P^ii. et MiUt. de Louis XI V. England should admit the iraxa of JW- ■ 
iii^ p. under du4iiee lees by ene4bii>d 

taaae iL pp. 452, 453. those ot* Frsnoe. — Tableau des d.e 

la Hl«ti yiear 1703 vas conduded the 1* Europe, tome ii. p. 221, tte/e, Tlas 
01011%, by whkfaL Pbrtugai tresty is at leagtli retiaqubbed in 'Urn i 

gaged to adi^ the woollen in«a»u£ac- preneot yesr 183 1* 
tui^ of £ttglaBd^ oa tbe oendiiion that 





cij^l^^t^pDS qfia Mai?ced ppUcy. ; : ; ihhf ,vthfi.|ii((it 
Volt?^WP.nfha%.p^ka;edIy.4e$<;ribed' MikHh 

nfg^j>ti9p«[, ofl jtl^ peace ;of Utreck, by xe?»ark«®<it^5ftt 
Fr#w^ Tec^ived^ ,tbe law Irem England, and. delated Ab if 
to,t^e.empite,, In.tbe war of thirty years,. a»df, 
nfgtttiatipns of Westphalia, by which that wax was d^rt-V/ 
clnd^dy FiJfanpe assumed and sustained the eharactetiof .i 
gpacdiianpf the liberties of Germany, and protector of iteH' 
prutCi^?. , The reign of Lewis XIV. had at length re- u 
verged ;thia policy . The ambition and violenoeiof ,! 
that , monarch had excited among the German pfinoea. > 
a universal alarm; and the same spirit of indepea^eoi3e,iu 
whji^h. had before thrown the empire into the armsi'of.r 
France, devoted it at this time to the house of Austriaif; 
for. its security. So complete was this revolution of thei - 
policy of Germany, that Sweden, which had been ifQr»*>'i 
midably opposed to the Ferdinands, maintained ,ati this, r 
timeboit a precarious influence in the empire, and thatohljrjii 
by .connecting itself intimately with the family of Austrians; 
Ekt, thoagh the states of the empire and the reigriiiig.. 
family were thus united in hostility against France, rtHe .. 
poyvpr of Great Britain, guided by the genius of Marlbo*/'; 
rough,; and supported by the influence of the pensionary. U 

“ 'Sifctle de Louis XIV., pp. 455, imperial power ai'ainst the proicstobi 

confederacy, concluded \vitiii 

The relation thus established he- secret alliance, which \yas strengthened 
twlcn JFtjtnee and the states ef ■Gennany, by the marriage of the daughter! of > 
gBwe^ being to a connexion of sufficient elector with tlie dauphin.-— f bid., p. 38?, , 

pcA^/ lo' eddhle^thie "Btates to encroach on llie opci‘ation of this dlliaAc^' Wllsra^i- 
thtm^erjag^ ii, their turn. Ten years cuous in the war of 
only nad &pse(i’from the conclusion of ‘ sion, in which the elector of IBavaria wag 
th^tffea^jO#’^ iWeftphAlia, vrheni thig^.he- the zealous ^Uy^pf/ aMl jMjr'i > 
came manifest in the formation of the years afterwards, when the extinction of 
league of the Rhine, which procured for the male line of the German branch of 
FraaMe ig) gnaoh . iii^ltiaBbe lit the aifairn . the house of Austria Fiid in 
o&iiiid ta|thFe>^ss;«ftefr'8iirp»fsedtbat'(^ ' ner exposed its possessidtig* tothe^Tfrote^^ 
thftlieitaipettdTr 4^ lti.sMinrQontinuedi to the . sions of varimis 
yeeBr11fi66««*i^feftl,toi|[ieai.f|^'j362f 364. : returned by France in«1(hef 
Twelitydiw6^yiw^«riGik» W ee^ •- i for ad^anemg fhe dUetor'^ 

phalia, Bavaria, which inl4h4 |iw«jedia|5 i j the^nwf|ii>a.r f »)? 

-war had been the great support of the ’^^it>id*>;pi>4>446^44®P 

VOL. IV. L 
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of Holland, was the moving principle of the confederacy. 
When therefore the British government was by its 
internal change of parties disposed to conclude a peace 
with France, its change of policy permitted the French 
government to insist upon conditions much less favour- 
able to the interests of the Dutch and Germans, than 
those which it had before been ready to concede. Some 
successes obtained by the French during these nego- 
tiations, compelled the Dutch to yield a reluctant assent, 
unwilling as they were to relinquish the pride of being 
arbiters of the peace of Europe. The emperor, more 
directly interested in the Spanish succession, which had 
become the grand object of the war, was more obstinate 
in his opposition, nor could he be at all persuaded to 
recognise his rival on the throne for which he had 
contended. When some further successes of the French 
had at length convinced him of the necessity of acqui- 
escing in a pacification®*, he chose rather to conclude 
with France a separate treaty, which should contain no 
mention of the crown of Spain. 

In the treaty of Utrecht, concluded in the year 1713, 
it was stipulated for the general interest of Europe, that 
France and Spain should never be united under the 
government of the same prince®*, and that the grandson 
of Lewis should accordingly make his final option be- 
tween the inheritance of his family and his new sove- 
teignty; and it was also provided that a sufficient barrier 
should be established for protecting the Dutch provinces 
against the ambition of France®^. For the particular 
interest of the British empire various commercial advan- 

Abr^g6 del’Hist. des Trait^s, tome year 1714, and by the barrier-treaty m 
t p. 304. the year 1715. The Spanish Netherlands 

^ Ibid., pp. 304, 323 , were ceded to the emperor, to be garrisoned 

^ Ibid., pp. 324, 331. conjointly by the emperor and the Dutch 

Ibid., p. 307 — 309. republic, tiie emperor furnishing threc- 

^ This was regulated by the treaties fifths, and engaging to pay annually 
of Bastadt and Baden concluded in the firom their revenues five hundred thou- 
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tagps were obtained. The command of the Mediterra- 
nean wae secured by the cession of Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca®®, which had been conquered in the war ; that of 
the northern seas of America was restored by the restitu- 
tion of Newfoundland and of Hudson’s Bay, and strength- 
ened by the cession of Nova Scotia ; and a new com- 
merce was opened with the American dependencies of 
Spain, by the assiento contract for supplying them during 
thirty years with negroes, an advantage granted by Philip 
at his accession to the French. 

The treaty of Utrecht has been the subject of much 
reproach, as disproportioned to the distinguished suc- 
cesses of the allied powers, and insufficient for securing 
the independence of Europe. That it was disproportioned 
to the successes of the allies must be acknowledged. 
They had reduced the French monarch from the high 
pretensions of a grasping ambition to the humiliating 
stipulation, that he should not be required to turn his 
arms against that grandson, whom himself had placed 
upon the throne of Spain, while he even offered to fur- 
nish subsidies for the assistance of the allies ®® ; and yet 
the treaty confirmed this very prince in the possession of 
the throne. But it has been justly remarked “**, that the 
views of the allies had expanded with their successes, 
and in the progress of the struggle a more enlarged con- 
ception of the satisfaction necessary for the house of 
Austria began to be entertained. It accordingly hap- 
pened that a treaty, inadequate to the later expectations 
of the confederated powers, was yet sufficient for accom- 
plishing the original purpose of their union. The dis- 

sand crowns for the maintenance of the tain in the year 1763, taken by the Spa- 
Dutch troops. Great Britain also was niards in the year 1 782, and ceded to that 
bound to guarantee the barrier, and to people in the year 1783. 
maintain it by arms. — Abreg6 de I’Hist, Mem. of M. de Torcy, vol. ii.pp. 73, 

des Truitts, tome i. p. 340 — 343. 74. 

This island was taken by the French Somerville’s Hist, of Queen Ann9| 

in the year 1756, restored to Great Bri- p. 504. 
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memberment of the territory of the Spanish crown 
deipfived tbe new sovereign of much of the distant 
appendages of his royalty ** ; the war too had provided 
a cbunterpoise by throwing Portugal into a close con- 
nexion with the British government ; and the establish- 
ment of a barrier for the Dutch had done for them all 
which could be proposed, when the advancement of the 
archduke to the imperial throne had rendered the transfer 
of the Spanish crown to this prince irreconcilable to the 
true spirit of the confederacy. 

The value of the acquisition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands was considerably diminished to Austria by the 
commercial restrictions*^, with which it was shackled in 
favour of the two maritime powers. These provinces 
however, it is admitted*^, constituted the link, connecting 
the interest of Austria with that maritime resistance, 
which was at this time opposed to the encroachments of 
French ambition. The restriction of the trade of the 
Netherlands, as it gave to the maritime states a direct 
interest in preserving these provinces in a situation so 
favourable to themselves, was the price of that protec- 
tion. Seventy years afterwards this treaty was abro- 
gated by the impetuous Joseph II., who placed an 
undoubting confidence in his connexion with France*** 
and was impatient to revive the commerce of this part 
of his dominions by opening the navigation of the 
Scheldt; but the revolutionary war with France, and 
the loss of the Netherlands, both which occurred within 

The kingdom of the two Sicilies By the treaty of Munster, concluded 

was ceded to the duke of Savoy, Gibraltar between the Spaniards and the .Dutph, 
and Minorca to Great Britain, and the just before the peace of Westphalia, the 
Spa^sh Netherlands to the emperor. — Scheldt had been closed in ftvvour of'* the 
Abreg4 de mist, des Traites, tome i. p. latter. This was confirmed in the barrier 
The kingdom of the two Sicilies treaty*. — Abr6g6 dte T Hist.' des Tiaitdi^'i^ 
was however recovered by ^ain in the tome i. pp. 1 1 7, 342, 343. 

Vea#' 1735 j when Charles IV. eon of *• Coxe’s Hist, of Austria, vol. ii.'iii 
Philip Vi., of Spwn was plawd upon that 586., , 

thr‘die.--i-’fc^^ed^^oill^ol;d[eVEitrope, Tbid., pp. 586, 588. 
tome ii. p* 313. 
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seven years from tliis disturbance of the existing system, 
furnish no favourable commentary on his policy. 

The changes, about this time effected in the internal 
relations of Germany, corresponded in a very remarkable 
manner to its altered circumstances in relation to the 
system of Europe. The federative combinations of the 
empire having discharged their function, in giving a 
beginning to the formation of a corresponding policy 
among the independent governments of Europe, it was 
no longer necessary tlxat this form of constitution should 
preserve its energy, and it would probably have even 
caused some disturbance to the system, by affording 
to other states a facility of interfering in the concerns of 
Germany. A new arrangement of interior policy was 
accordingly constituted for that country in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, by the formation of the king- 
dom of Prussia in the year 1701, and by the augmenta? 
tion of the power of Austria received nine years after- 
wards from the final reduction of Hungary. A new and 
different equilibrium was thus created in Germany, the 
whole government resolving itself into two distinct com- 
binations, of which that of the Roman Catholics sought 
protection under the power of Austria, while that of the 
Protestants regarded Prussia as its head. This was not 
fitted to extend through Europe the relations of a fede- 
rative policy, and it was therefore suited to a state of the 
general system, in which these had been already formed. 
Prussia has been actively concerned in the diplomacy of 
Europe, but as an independent sovereignty, not as a 
iriember of a Germanic confederacy. 

Two distinct wars, by which Europe in the commence- 
ment, of the eighteenth century was menaced in the 
n^rth and in the south, presented a favourable conjuncr 
ture for gratifyiog the elector of Brandenhurgh with the 
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title of royalty So many powers were interested in 
conciliating him, that there were few dissentients, and 
Frederic L, crowning himself with his own hands, began 
the series of the kings of Prussia. The new kingdom 
was in its intrinsic resources much inferior to Austria. 
Composed by successive acquisitions of scattered and 
dissimilar provinces, and destitute of those natural de- 
marcations, which designate a territory as one, and give 
to its people the habits of political combination, it had 
no solid basis in the physical or moral condition of its 
subjects. It was in truth a great army variously re- 
cruited ; its king was a general, and its real capital a 
camp. It was accordingly, in the internal system of 
Germany, the secondary or rival state, opposed to the 
compact and solid strength of the Austrian dominions. 

The reign of Lewis XIV. is interesting, not merely 
as it gave occasion to the later and more perfect arrange- 
ment of federative policy, but also as it has taken a 
place among the few periods distinguished for the intel- 
lectual improvement of our species. It has indeed been 
acknowledged by the French historian of that age that 
his country cannot claim for it a pre-eminence of scien- 
tific inquiry, which he admits to have belonged to Eng- 
land, the pretension of the French being limited to those 
lighter studies, which belong to general literature. The 
literature of France however became the literature of 
Europe, as its language by the predominant influence of 
its government became generally prevalent, and was 

The emperor, who in the year 1695, of Sweden on the one part, and the sove- 
had refused to acknowledjj^e Prussia as a reigns of Poland, Denmark, and Russia 
secular duchy, did not hesitate to ackiiow- on the other, procured the consent of all 
ledge it as a kingdom, when the elector these states, being alike desirous of grati- 
of Brandenburgh promised his aid against fying the elector. — Pfetfei, tome ii. p. 
France. jSrreat Britain and the Dutch 444. 

were conciliated by the same considera- Slecle de Louis XIV., tome ii. pp. 

tion. In the north the differences, which 161, 167, 168. 
ha4 recently broken out between the king 
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adopted at once as a dialect of the more refined in each 
country, and as the common speech of different states. 

The French language before the reign of Lewis XIV, 
was unformed. Malherbe, who died in the year 1628, 
had just shown that in poetical composition it was capa- 
ble of strength and elevation ; and Balzac, who sur- 
vived him twenty-six years, had done a similar service 
to its prose though it is confessed that all the faults of 
affectation characterise the style of this writer. What 
had been thus recently begun in both species of compo- 
sition, was brought to maturity by the genius, which 
the patronage of Lewis fostered and encouraged. Cor- 
neille, who died in the year 1634, has been pronounced 
the first who elevated the literary genius of France in 
creating its theatre ; but Racine, who died in the year 
1699, exalted the dramatic poetry of his country to its 
highest perfection of elegance and dignified expression. 
Fenelon, who died in the year 1715, gave the utmost 
refinement to French prose, but, in adopting the extraor- 
dinary expedient of composing a prosaic epic bore at 


Ronsard had before composed heroic 
odes, but, in proposing Pindar for his 
model, he had more frequently become 
bombastic and obscure, than strong and 
elevated. — Les Trois Siecles de la Litt. 
Pran^oise par Sabatier de Castres, tome 
iii. p. 158. Mangenot, who died in the 
year 1768, has given the following whim- 
sical history of the French poetry. ‘ La 
‘ poesie Franqoise, sous Ronsard et sous 
‘ Baif, 4toit un enfant an berceau, dont 
‘ on ignoroit jusq’au sexe. Malherbe 
‘ le soupqonna mPile, et lui fit prendre la 
‘ robe virile. Corneille eii fit un h^rros. 

* Racine en fit une femme adorable et 
^sensible. Quinault en fit unc courti- 
‘ sanne, pour la rendre digne d’^pouser 
‘ Lully, et la peignit si bien sous la masque 
' que le severe Boileau s’y trompa, et 

* condamha Quinault &. I’enfer, et sa muse 
‘ aux prisoM de St. Martin. Al’6gard de 
‘ Voltaire, il en k fait uu excellent 6colier 
‘ de rh^torique, qui lutte centre tons ceux, 

* qu’il croit empereurs de sa classe, et qu* 


‘ aucun de ses pareilles n’ose eiitrepren- 
‘ dre de degoter, se contentant de s’en 
‘ rapporter au jugement de la post6rit6, 
* unique et seul prefet des 6tudes de toua 
‘ les siecles.’ — Ibid., p, 167. Paris, 
1801. 

Ibid., tome i. pp. 158, 159. Voltaire 
has remarked, that the same men of 
genius, as De Thou and L’Hopital, who 
had written admirably in the Latin lan- 
guage, failed in the management of their 
own, which was refractory in their hands ; 
and that the language of France, as used 
hy those older writers, was characterised 
by no other merit, than a certain simpli- 
city, which was closely connected with 
irregularity and rudeness. — Siecle de 
Louis XIV., tome ii. p. 168. 

Ibid., p. 367. 

For this epic Fenelon was disgraced 
in France, because the character of Ido- 
meneus was considered as a satire on the 
extravagance, the pomp, and the ambition 
of the king ; but he was M muck ra« 
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;t3te ^88016 tinrie, i)y the very excellence of his own idi^ork, 
.the-natxoQgest teetimcmy to the essentially unpoetical 
character of the language of his country, 
f ! >T6 France in tliis period was Europe indebted for the 
■eocninencement of those journals, which have since dif- 
fused generally through society some knowledge of the 
discussions of literature. Sallo, who died in the year 
1669, was the inventor of this species of publication ; 
and Gallois, who died in the year 1707, assisted in pub- 
lishing, and afterwards continued, the Journal des Savans, 
the original of all those periodical productions. Invented 
-for the purpose of establishing a communication among 
the learned, they have since been directed to another 
and much larger object, as. they now furnish the un- 
learned with opinions on subjects, which they have not 
opportunity, or ability, to examine for themselves. The 
learning thus supplied may not be very profound, though 
dissertations of superior excellence are sometimes in this 
manner given to the public ; but, by the wide diffusion 
of the knowledge contained in those journals, the intel- 
lect of the public is much more generally exercised, 
than it could be by any other expedient, and the mass 
of general information is very considerably increased. 

The military system of France and of Europe®^ was 
in all its details the work of this prince. Military uni- 
forms were introduced by him ; the use of the bayonet, 
which had been very partial, was by him rendered 
general ; and to him is due the management of the 

specteid throuj^hout Europe, that the duke object of this work had been to give aa 
cff M'arlboroujrh, when the diocest; of this account of all books printed at Paris. — 
became the seat of war, took care Ibid., p. 436. 
to OTotect his lands. — Sieclo de Louis Siecle de Louis XIV., tome ii. p. 

XiWy! ii. p. 315. 1 25 — 132. The very appellation martinet^ 

H Trois Siecles, tome ii. p. 315 ; tome used to designate a military ofticer more 
tfi p/ 19^.' have supposed, that than usually attentive to discipline, wail 

tl^e d/^^ ^d been suggested to Sallo, the name of one employed in the serriee 
hyklA^lJBiDhoffraphie Parmenne of Jacob, of Lewis. 
who died at Paris in year 1670, The 
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atiiUerj.with the improvement of the art of forti&eatioa, 
appropriate schools being founded for both departmentis. 
From the year 1672 he had a hundred and eighty^ thoii>- 
sand men of regular troops ; and at length, as his forces 
were augmented in proportion to the number and power 
of his enemies, he had in arms, his marine forces being 
included, four hundred and fifty thousand men. He 
created a considerable navy, and councils were formed 
for improving the construction of ships. In these efforts 
however he came into a direct collision with the two 
maritime powers, and the naval force, which he had 
formed, received a defeat from their united fleets at the 
battle of La Hogue, fought in the year 1692, from which 
it was not recovered until the year 1751, when advan* 
tage was taken of the opportunity afforded by a long- 
peace. 

The civil government of France was in the mean 
time consolidated into a simple, though not a despotic 
monarchy, the only perfection consistent with its prin- 
ciples. The great lords instead of cantoning the 
kingdom into a number of principalities, were drawn 
into attendance on the court of the sovereign ; and the 
governors of provinces were no longer permitted to 
bestow important offices on their own dependents, and 
thus to become formidable to the very power, by which 
they had been constituted. The spirit of faction, which 
had agitated the country from the time of Francis 11., 
was then at length suppressed ; nor did the Huguenots 
engage in an insurrection, until their enemies had demo- 
lished their churches. The nation, which during more 
than a century had been dangerous to itself, was thus 
rendered formidable only to other states. It was thus 
prepared for maintaining, with all the necessary energy, 
its influence over the system, of which it was the p^iu- 

»» Siede de Louis XIV., tome ii. p. 138—140. 
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oipal and central member. The manners too of the 
people were at the same time refined in the societies, 
which females of rank assembled at their houses in the 
metropolis ; and the authority of the king, provoked by 
an extraordinary combat®*, was successfully exerted in 
repressing the sanguinary spirit of duelling, which had 
been indulged to an excess, destructive at once of the 
tranquillity and of the morals of the public. 


A combat of four against four deter- Voltaire the number of duels throughout 
mined Lewis to pardon this offence no Euroj)e was a hundred times less, than in 
more. Such was the influence of the the time of Lewis XI II. — Siecle de Louis 
example of France, that in the time bf XIV., tome ii. p. 125. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the history of Great Britain^ from the revolution in the year 1688 
to the commencement of the reign of Anne in the year 1702. 

Act of Toleration, Bill of Rights, and Grand Alliance, in the year 1689. — Presby- 
terianism established in Scotland, 1690. — Triennial Bill, Bank of England, 1694. — 
The Peace of Ryswick, 1697,— Hanoverian succession established, Grand Alliance, 
1701. — ^Anne queen, 1702. 


The transactions of the two reigns of William III. and 
Anne are intimately connected in two important respects, 
one belonging to the external, the other to the internal 
policy of the country. In the former of these relations 
they together constituted one eventful period of time, in 
which Great Britain assumed its station in the federative 
system of Europe, as the adversary of the overbearing 
power and ambition of France ; and in the latter they 
likewise composed the period of the domestic transition 
of the government from the succession of hereditary 
sovereigns to the establishment of the Hanoverian family 
on a title strictly parliamentary. Each reign had how- 
ever also its peculiar object of domestic arrangement, 
which requires to be separately examined. To accom- 
plish the revolution was the work of William; to effect 
the union of the two kingdoms of Great Britain was 
reserved for the reign of Anne. The two measures were 
proposed together by William to the Scotish convention; 
but it was soon discovered, that the former should be 
separated from the difficulties unavoidably embarrassing 
the latter. 

The illustrious vindication of national rights, which 
was effected by the elevation of William, was in its 
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itoirieidiate operation limited to England. In Scotland 
the change of the sovereign was but an occasional alter- 
nation of the parties of an unsettled government, and 
the true epoch of its political improvement, was the 
union, by which it was incorporated with the improved 
government of the neighbouring country. The state of 
the parties of Ireland was such, as did not admit a 
voluntary adoption of the change effected in England, 
and the fate of the revolution was here decided by the 
sword. Ireland however had also her own revolution, 
though long after that of England. Tlie principles of 
freedom, cherished in the more considerable member of 
the compound government, could not be hindered from 
diffusing themselves into the neighbouring country, 
though subjected to the oppressions of a conquered pro- 
vince ; and the acknowledgment of the independence of 
Ireland constituted, almost a century later than that of 
England, the real revolution of the Irish government. 

Concerning the nature and character of the British 
revolution two extreme and opposite opinions have been 
maintained. Doctor Price, in his anxiety to procure a 
sanction for principles of the most enlarged indepen- 
dence, has insisted that \ among the rights established 
by it, was ‘ that of cashiering our governors for miscon- 
duct, and of framing a government for ourselves,’ adopt- 
ing a form of expression modified by no consideration 
of urgent necessity, or of reverence for existing institu- 
tibtis. Mr. Burke on the other hand has with no less 
vehemence contended that the revolution of England 
exj)licitly discountenanced such principles, that it was 
in' 'tjfuth but a renovation of the established system of 
th'b, government, which James had laboured to destroy, 
and, tiat it bore a direct correspondence to the preceding 

* Plowden’s Jura Anglorum, p. 161. Dubl^ 1792. 

Reflections on tbe Rerol. m France, p. 21, 8cc, Dubl, 1790. 
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crisis of the restoration, in which, as in the flight , of 
James, the monarchical part of the government W31& 
deficient, and the constitution was regenerated by th^ 
parts, which remained. 

Bishop Hurd ^ has given a middle character of this, 
interesting crisis, which appears to be much more agree- 
able to the truth than either of these representations- 
‘ This/ says he, ^ will be considered by grateful posterity 
as the true era of English liberty. It was interwoven 
indeed with the very principles of the constitution. It 
was inclosed in the ancient trunk of the feudal law, and 
was propagated from it. But its operation was weak 
and partial in that state of its infancy. It acquired fresh 
force and vigour with age, and has now at length ex- 
tended its influence to every part of the political system.’ 
Tins description does not characterise the revolution, 
with doctor Price, as an actual dissolution of the govern- 
ment ; nor does it, with Mr. Burke, exhibit that event as 
a mere recurrence to a former order, in which a mischief 
was remedied and some precautions were employed for 
preventing a renewal of it, but no progressive amend- 
ment of the government was in any respect effected. It 
represents this remarkable event as an expansion of 
principles inherent in the constitution, and at length 
developed amidst the favourable circumstances of a par- 
ticular crisis. 

Agreeably to this view of the predispositions to the 
formation of a free constitution, we find that not only 
the claims of the bill of rights were urged as the ancient 
and hereditary pretensions of English subjects, but the 
very principle of the revolution itself had been before 
introduced into the practice of the government. The 
distinguishing principle of the revolution was, that the 
crown was then transferred by a parliamentary settle- 
^ Soinprvill©^ Hist, of poUt. Traasactiow, p. 71 1. 
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ngientf .s^id this very principle we find long before re-- 
opgnl^di ns constitutionalt even, as it seems, in relation 
tO:tbe exclusion of that very family of the Stuarts, which 
was. by it ultimately deprived of the throne. . Henry 
VHL, arbitrary and violent as he was, judged it expe- 
dient to procure from the parliament an authority for 
disposing of the crown, probably with a design of pre- 
cluding the succession of the Scotish princes ; and again, 
when Eli7:abeth was desirous of guarding herself against 
the intrigues of Mary, she caused it to be enacted, that 
it should be high treason to declare, that the queen and 
the parliament had not power to limit the succession. 
One member of the government was indeed deficient, 
when James had deserted the government, and thus is 
the case of the revolution distinguishable from those by 
which it had been preceded ; it was however only an 
extended application of the principle already established, 
that the nation might determine the choice of its gover- 
nors, and justified by the necessity, under which it was 
adopted. 

Even the very consideration, which chiefly decided 
the revolution, had been already under discussion, and 
with partial success, in the efforts employed nine years 
before to defeat the succession of James by the bill of 
exclusion, which passed in the commons, but was rejected 
by the lords. That it was not then adopted with entire 
success, was however salutary to the government, as its 
entire success could not have been equally beneficial 
with the revolution, which the bill of exclusion would 
have anticipated. The mere apprehension of the future 
bigotry of James was not sufficient to overcome the 
strong repulsion, by which the Whigs and Tories were 
ipqtually alienated ; and it was necessary that his actual 
endeavours to destroy the religious establishment of the 
kingdom should open the eyes of its supporters, and 
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Convince them that they conld be secure only in connect- 
ing' themselves with their ancient adversaries. If Janies 
had been cut off from the succession by the bill of exclu* 
sion, he would have been precluded from an opportunity 
of assailing the church of England, and no sufficient 
cause would have operated to compress into union the 
contending parties of the state. The discussion of the 
principle must have served however, to prepare the 
minds of the Tories for their subsequent rejection of 
James, and to dispose them to form a junction with the 
Whigs, their antagonists. 

The circumstances of the family of James were at the 
same time very remarkably accommodated to the crisis. 
It was, at the time of the revolution, composed of two 
daughters, Mary and Anne, both Protestants, and before 
his accession to the throne married to protestant princes, 
and of a son, born but a few months before his final 
rupture with his subjects, and from his birth devoted t6 
the religion of Rome. By the protestant daughters the 
transfer of the allegiance of the people to a new series 
of sovereigns was rendered less violent, and by the Ro- 
man catholic pretender to the succession an external 
apprehension was supplied, for promoting internal una- 
nimity. The successive advancement of the daughters 
of James to the throne gratified the affection, with which 
the Tories regarded his family ; and, though Mary re- 
fused to accept the crown, except on the condition of 
transferring the royal authority entire to her husband, 
yet the unavoidable absences of that prince afforded 
frequent opportunities for exhibiting the daughter of thd 
former ttionarch as the actual sovereign. Nor was the 
son of James less serviceable by alarming the feats of 
the nation. Educated in the religion of Rome, and 
under the protection of the natural enemy of England, 
he was to the great majority of the people an object of 
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'iqp|nehffliaoq, not of Kttaclunent. W«' adeordingly find 
the protection afforded to James himedf hy 
-Lewi* KIV. had strengthened the party of William at 
the-time of the revolution, so his recognition of the’ son 
as king of England, upon the decease of his father, de- 
'termined the nation to engage with vigour in a continent- 
tal war, to which it had been disinclined. 

Mary, the queen of William, died in the year 1694, 
eight years before the death of her husband. This 
was regarded by the friends of James as fatal to the 
stability of the new government, and the exiled king 
was strongly urged to avail himself of an opportunity so 
favourable by invading England*. Its real conse- 
quences however were that the interest of Anne became 
iclosely connected with that of William ® and the revo- 
lution ; that a coalition was formed with a party, which 
had been adverse to the court, and balanced between 
Anne and the banished king ; and that the recognition 
of the right of Anne became the first of a series of 
measures, which opened the succession to the family of 
Hanover, and completed the protestant settlement of the 
monarchy. 

It is a curious fact, that the prince of Hanover®, after- 
wards George I. of these countries, came to England to 
pay his addresses to Anne, but was speedily recalled by 
his father, that he might conclude a marriage with a 
daughter of the duke of Zell, then esteemed a moire 
advantageous alliance. If this project had been effected, 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown would > have 
'been less distinctly apparent. The abandonment it 
- Was therefore favourable to the improvement of thecon- 
WtitMtlion, as it left the title of the Hanoverimi fjwnily'io 

^ of Polit, 'trans,, * UndaVs Cont. of Ritpfn, - 356. 

pp. 495, 497, Dubl., 1748. ^ 

® Ibid., p. 496w ’ Vi 
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the choice; of the nation, <kelared by a parlianisn^y’ 
enactment, instep of blending the title ccmv^^d- by <tiiat 
settlement with another pretension, arising ftoia his 
marriage with a daughter of the excluded sovereign. 

In the variety of views, presented by this most in- 
teresting crisis of history, it occurs that we should 
consider the bearing of the double selection of foreign 
princes, concerned in the change of the dynasty of Great 
Britain ; of the stadtholder of Holland, by whom it was 
begun, and of the elector of Hanover by whom it was 
completed. Each of these personages was a foreigner 
and a prince, and each was connected with the family of 
the Stuarts, William by his mother, a daughter of 
Charles L, and George by his descent from a daughter 
of James I. We are to inquire, whether any peculiar 
adaptations may be discovered in the parts, which the 
two princes respectively acted in this important change 
of government, and whether the order, in which they 
interposed, corresponded to those parts. 

For effecting a combination of political interests, 
which should engage the British government in the 
federative relations of the continent, it was necessary 
that the state, which should be instrumental in the 
process, should be sufficiently important to be the centre 
of the negotiations, in which Great Britain was to be 
involved. Nor would inconvenience be experienced 
£rom its power during the crisis of the struggle, because 
whole resources of both would be required for the 
common cause. When however the combination bad 
been effected, a less considerable state might maintain it 
more consistently with the peculiar interest of Gyeat 
. Britain, as less diverting the attention of the common 

; ^ Hanover was by the emperor con- the aanctien of the , empire beiore the 
stituted a ninth electorate in the year year 1708. 

1692, but the measure did not receive 

VOL. IV. M 
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M^emgn from its government. It appears tlierefore to 
have been even on this account expedient, that a Dutch 
prince should but make way for the advancement of an 
elector of Hanover. The commercial character of the 
Dutch republic suggests another consideration. For 
eonverting the continental balance of the European go- 
vernments into another arrangement, in which the power 
of a commercial state should maintain the equilibrium, it 
was necessary that the government instrumental to the 
change should be itself commercial. Two commercial 
governments however could not continue connected, 
except during the urgent apprehension of a common 
danger, because their commercial interests must in other 
circumstances render them rivals. It was therefore also 
on this account expedient, that the death of William 
should quickly dissolve the connexion of the two go- 
vemmvnts, especially as the influence of his pupil Hein* 
sius continued to preserve to our government the ne- 
cessary influence over the counsels of the United Pro- 
vinces. The British government, from being a party in 
the grand alliance against France, had insensibly become 
engaged in a lasting struggle of the two nations ; and 
the United Provinces, disengaged from their temporary 
connexion with a commercial rival, were left to manage 
without any inconvenient interference their own com- 
mercial interests. 

That a prince of the empire should succeed may be 
inferred from the connexion with Austria, generated by a 
common opposition to France, as the enemy of both. 
•That this prince might best be the elector of Hanover 
has been admitted even by Hume though he thought 
it desirable, that our sovereigns should not possess any 
territory on the continent. ‘ It must however be ac- 


* KN»y ontfaeFrottftastSnfieeaiion. 
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fciiowl^ged/ says he, " that Hanover is periiaps the 
spdt df ground in Europe the least inconvenient for r a 
king of England. It lies,’ he adds, ‘ in the heart of 
Germany, at a distance from the great powers, which 
are our natural rivals : it is protected by the laws of the 
empire as well as by the arms of its own sovereign : and 
it serves only to connect us more closely with the house 
6f Austria, our natural ally.’ 

The double change of the succession was not less 
accommodated to the adjustment of the domestic in- 
terests of the British government. The presbyterian 
tenets of William admitted, without any repugnance, 
the establishment of a presbyterian church in Scotland, 
which removed the great obstruction out of the way of 
the subsequent incorporation of the two governments. 
The Lutheran form of religion on the other hand, pro- 
fessed by the Hanoverian family, being in some degree 
of an episcopal administration, was better suited to the 
institutions of the principal member of the united 
kingdom, when that important combination had been 
effected. The republican form of the government of the 
Dutch provinces also, however it might sufficiently cor- 
respond to the state of Great Britain in the crisis of a 
revolution, must have been less fitted for a permanent 
connexion with it, than the mixed government of a 
principality^, in which, as in Great Britain, there is an 
assembly of states. 

The interposition of a daughter of James between 
William and the first of the Hanoverian princes, seems 
to have afforded a favourable opportunity for effecting 
tlie great measure of a union with Scotland, that queen 
havinsr stood in a doubtful situation between the two 

states the electorate have his predecessors. — BurWs Appeal &om 
their part in the government ; and this the New to the Old Whigs, p. 93. XtOBd^ 
rivilege has never been infringed by the 1791. 
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parties, which divided the country. It i§ known th^' 
ip h^r various attempts to conciliate the jScptSj^ overtures 
wer^j^made to. tKe Jacobites, implying not obscurely a 
d^ppsition favourable to her brother. 

An influence more immediately affecting the English 
government, was that the reign of Anne afforded an 
opportunity for such a free play of parties, as tended to 
reduce the repugnant sentiments of Whigs and Tories 
to a middle standard of constitutional freedom. This 
had been begun by the policy of William, who in his 
several ministries availed himself of the services of both 
parties?*, though he generally inclined the balance in 
favour of the Whigs, as his natural adherents. Though 
the, reign of a daughter of James was hailed by the 
Tories, as peculiarly their own, the dangers **, with 
which she was threatened by the discontents of Scot- 
land, and the war-party headed by the duke of Marl-, 
borough, soon threw her, for the greater part of her 
reign, into the arms of their adversaries, from which she 
extricated herself but a short time before her death. 
The effect of this alternation of parties was that their 
principles became so modified by the changes of t^eir 
circumstances, that in similar situations, whether ,in 
official station or in opposition, they exhibited a striking 
resemblance, the Tories learning to struggle against the 
abuses of prerogative, and the Whigs to give support to 
the just authority of the crown. The overtures, made 
by the Tories to the court of Hanover when they tad 
bfeen thrown into opposition, furnish a decisive example. ' 
r*9irtunately for the interest of freedom, the Whigs, who 
hhd ' then the advantage of possessing power, were 
enabled to proffer more immediate services. 



of Queen A^ne, 

iWf 


$omex;viUe’» of Que^n Anna, 
pp. 47^48. 
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tKe two parties' were thus brought into so near'hii^ 
approximation, that they were capable of acting without 
hostility in a balanced government. But the spirit of 
such a government seems, at least in that period, to 
have required, that such a distinctness should continue 
to be maintained between the two parties, as might 
assist in supporting by their mutual opposition the 
equilibrium of the constitution. This distinctness ac- 
cordingly was long maintained by the test-law, which 
had been enacted with the consent of the Whigs them- 
selves in the reign of Charles II., and which all the in- 
fluence, acquired by that party at the revolution, proved 
afterwards unable to annul Both parties were much 
more steady in adhering to those principles of eccle- 
siastical polity about which they had originally sepa- 
rated, than in respect of questions merely political. 
This law accordingly, though, at the time of its enact- 
ment, it was designed only to act against Romish dis- 
senters, and with that view was then supported by the 
Presbyterians, became afterwards a barrier, by which, 
the two parties of Protestants were preserved from being 
confounded. 

The constitution at the same time provided quali- 
fications of the rigour of the test-law, which preserved 
the protestant dissenters from degenerating into a fac- 
tion, separated from, and inimical to the state. Pro- 
tfistant dissenters, though by this law excluded from 
public offices, were not excluded from the parliament,, 
the; ^arty opposed to the crown not being then able to . 
carr^ So far the disqualification of Roman Catholics 


They were however able to hinder it 
from l^cominujr an a^tiple in the ScotUh 
it woura have been ren- 
dered perpetual. — Bruce’s Beport on the’ 
Scotish Union, addressed id the Dtikb of 
Portland in the year 1799. Vol. i. p. 361. 


” Somerville's Hist, Polit. Trans., 
p.698. ^ , 

^ The tesMaw was enacted m the 
year 1673, an^ the law excluding Roman ' 
Cathdlit^ rxbih'the j^liailaishV ^tho . 
year 1678. q. 
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gWd beinig afterwards by the false rumour of the popish 
plet enabled to exclude them without also disqualifying 
Protestants. The dissenters of the latter were thus: 
retained within the pale of the constitution; and the 
political importance, which in this manner they conti^ 
nued to possess, at length, in the year 1727 .^’, the first 
year of the reign of George II., gave occasion to a 
practice of passing a law for indemnifying those of them, 
who held office without fulfilling its conditions, which, 
from the commencement of that of George III., has 
been annually enacted, so that the test-law was retained 
only as a political resource for some extreme contin- 
gency. In the year 1828, the principles of the Whigs 
prevailing in the legislature, the test-law was repealed. 

Even within the ecclesiastical establishment itself a 
division was effected, which, graduating yet more per- 
fectly the scale of party, precluded an abrupt separation 
of political sentiment, that might have disturbed the 
harmony of the public order. The principles of the 
revolution, though they spread little among the inferior 
clergy, found protectors among the prelates. The mem- 
bers of the establishment thus became divided into two 
parties, distinguished by the appellations of high and 
low church ; and the struggle of the Whigs and Tories 
was brought within the precincts of the church itself, 
instead of being maintained between the church and its 
adversaries. 

The slowness^*, with which the convention- parliament 
granted supplies to William, and the danger of dimi- 
nishing the military force of Great Britain in the first 
establishment of his power, hindered him from exerting 
aiiy' Speedy and effectual effort for the reduction of the 
adverse party in Ireland. More than a year acoordingly 


Hallam, ToLiii. ib 834, mte, . SomAqrilte’fcKMt. Trans., p. 387. 
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had elapsed, since he had been acknowledged as 
sovereign of England and Scotland, before he placed 
himself at the head of the army in the neighbouring; 
island. That this delay favoured, instead of defeating 
the revolution, must be ascribed to the conduct of James, 
and of the party, by which he was supported in Ireland. 
During this time James was placed in a state of proba- 
tion under the attentive observation of his former sub- 
jects of England. By a judicious use of this remaining 
opportunity he might perhaps have revived their affec- 
tion for his person, have recovered their confidence in 
his declarations, and have effected his restoration to his 
former power. His actual conduct was the reverse of 
that, which might have produced these effects. It ex- 
hibited undisguised and naked the bigotry and violence 
of his principles; it satisfied the wavering, that there 
could be no peace between him and the constitution ; it 
fixed upon a secure and immoveable basis the revolu- 
tion, by which he had been excluded from power. 

In these latter days we have been so accustomed 
to connect with the term revolution the notion of the 
subversion of all the authorities of a government, that 
it does not at the first view appear, why a name of 
so mighty an import should have been employed to 
designate the change, by which the family of the Stuarts 
was removed from the throne of these countries. Not 
only did the exterior form of the government remain 
unaltered, but the stipulations of the people were urged 
as their ancient, well-known, and undoubted liberties. 
But, though in some respects no alteration was made, a 
real revolution, much more essentially affecting the con- 
stitution than by a mere change of the reigning family, 
was nevertheless effected. 


Hut of F^t IVass.i 
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Htlr^fetthe ^opittion -of Hume®*, that a pdrliaBa6n^ir)r< 
s^adespetfi' &f lihe crown, by which the lineal heir ww 
^ecfesdtedj iWas an event necessarily productive of the' 
ihostr^ ’beneficial results, as it decided in favour of the 
pe^ular part of the constitution those important questions' 
(jffriiberty and prerogative, which had agitated the nation 
during the government of the Stuarts. Public liberty, 
he has remarked, was hereby combined with public 
harmony; trade, manufactures, and agriculture, made a 
]^id‘ progress ; and the improvement of the sciences 
r^iarts completed the prosperity of the country. But 
a'dater historian has shown that the revolution has 
done much more, than merely to fix a constitution, which 
hqd been unsettled. He has represented, that it was 
the memorable epoch of the legal establishment of reli- 
gions toleration, as the result of that union of protestant 
parties, by which it was effected ; and that it infused 
into die constitution a meliorating energy, by which our 
political condition had continued to be improved. Among 
the tsonstitutional improvements, which form the bright 
ti^in of the English revolution, he has particularly 
npticed the amendment of the laws of treason®*, the 
limitation of the duration of parliaments the indepen- 
dence of the judicial power *‘, and, what this writer 
could but look to with the earnest aspirations of freedom 
and humanity, the prohibition of the trafiic in the per- 
sons of men *®. The important service rendered by the 
protestant dissenters, enforced by the personal anxiety 


-on the Protestant Succession. 
Hist, of Polit, Trans., 

amendment *vraa begun by the 
aif * William in the year 1 695, and 
compMited by that of Anne in the seventh 
Jeign.— HaHam, vol. iii. i>p. 

.a ,1 


♦limiting thd duration of a 
pax^attctot Utihaat ytess was enacted by 
thelQtgtH^Brbnfnwit an jibb-ygag i641y bmt 


was repealed in the year 16^. IRie 
limitation was again enacted in the year 
1694, but in the year 1716 was extended 
to seven years. 

William in the year 1692 refused his 
consent to a law for securing the indeJ^ 
pendence of the judges, but in the year 
1 701 it was made a part of the afet of set* 
tlement. — Hallam, vol. iii. pp. 248, 

** It was enacted ih the year 1887. 
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Uberty of conacienccj was reni^arded with 
m act of toleration which freed them feoiii the poialr 
tieSs of former laws. They were indeed disappointed of 
thi; comprehension®^, which that monarch endeavonrect 
tO' procure for them ; but they were taken within the 
protection of the law, and they had the satisfaction and 
the security of seeing their form of religion established 
in the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland, as the acknow- 
ledged and favoured religion of the state. 

Among the changes of this interesting crisis, one of 
the most important was the commencement of the funding 
system ®®, which grew out of the revolutionary wars of 


* By this act the penal laws were abo- 
lished, so far as they related to dissenters, 
who should take the oaths to the govern- 
ment; and dissenting ministers were 
protected, who moreover should subscribe 
the articles of the established church, 
except the thirty-fourth, the thirty- sixth, 
and a part of the twentieth. The dis- 
senters had not yet in any considerable 
number separated from the established 
church in articles of doctrine. 

^ Three distinct attempts were made 
in IBhigland to unite the Presbyterians 
with the Protestants of the established 
church ; first, in the conference of Hamp 
ton-court, held soon after the accession of 
James 1. ; secondly, in that of the Savoy, 
heki immediately after the restoration; 
and thirdly, after the revolution. The 
first of these occasions had however been 
provided by James, merely that he might 
manifest the dislike, which he entertained 
for the Scotish church, and his determi- 
nation not to comply with the petition, 
presented t© him by the Puritans of Eng- 
land in his progress from Scotland. In 
thi), {Conference held at the Savoy, the 
Presbyterians, proud of the assistance 
which they had aftbrded in restoring the 
king, expected to receive from the Epis- 
copailuuxs proposals of concessions, which 
the latter the other hand were not 
disposed to make, as they could not so 
soon forget, that they had been previously 
overthrown by the former. Even after 
the rcf»hitie% though there .waa on both 
sides more deposition to reconciliation, 


both parties having severely sufibred 
under the temporary ascendency of the 
religion of Rome, sufficient jealousy still 
existed to frustrate the plan of uoirm. 
The Presbyterians especially would pro- 
pose no conditions, and received in silence 
the overtures of the Episcopalians. The 
former were probably jealous of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, which had 
been maintained by the established 
clergy; the latter were probably appre- 
hensive of afi'ording a fair pretence for a 
schism, which the Jacobite clergy, then 
under suspension, were threatening to 
make. After this time a comprehension 
ceased to be practicable, or indeed desir- 
able, because the Presbyterians departed 
so generally from the doctrines, which 
they had held in common with the esta- 
blished church, that in the year 1773 
only fifty, out of two thousand ministers, 
expressed an anxiety, that the existing 
restriction of the act of toleration shoirid 
be maintained. 

^ The total amount of the national 
debt at the death of William was 
16,394,702/. 1«. 7d^ of which turn 
9,861,047/. 2s. 2d. consisted of temporary 
annuities, and of debts, which would 
have been extinguished by the operation 
of the funds, on which iliey were ^aiged. 
The whole revenue however did not, in 
the year 1693, exceed 1,570,316/. — Sin- 
clair’s Hist, of the Revenue, vol. i. pp. 
407, 425, 426. To assist in relieving the 
exigencies of the state tke bank of Eng*. . 
Ias4 waa catahUslied in the year ' 
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apt Anne. Tlxis has been commonly repre- 
sented as the high price, which these countries have 
paid for their freedom. It seems rather to be entitled 
Ip be considered as a necessary compensation introduced 
Into the government, in the beginning of a period, in 
which all its commercial energies were to be developed. 
The great extension of British commerce introduced a 
principle of perturbation by creating a monied interest, 
which necessarily possessed a considerable influence. 
The funding system on the other hand so connected 
that monied interest with the government, that the 
m&Qhiuery of the constitution continued to work as be- 
fore. Wealth, the representative of human labour, is 
power in the hand of him, by whom it is possessed ; and 
a great monied interest, without a funding system, would 
be a great accumulation of power not controlled by the 
government. The money-bill is not negatived, and the 
crown reduced to mendicancy, because the creditors of 
the public would suffer with the executive authority. 
The folly, or the treachery of a minister, is held up to 
the execration of the people ; but the main operations of 
the government are not obstructed, nor the independence 
of the sovereign endangered. In an American debate it 
was once said^, that a funding system was a contrivance 
devised by politicians, to supply the place of the feudal 
tenures. Though it does not appear to have been actually 
planned with any such intention, yet the one system has 


*® Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. 
V, p. 600. Lond., 1807. The political 
iutfliience of a funding system was disco- 
vered by Eumenes, one of the successors 
of Alexander, for we have been informed 
byPhstarch, that this prince, perceiving 
that he wo* hasted by his nobles, borrowed 
oO»lxderahW sums of money from those 
who were moat hostile to him, that they 
mighfe Oft account of their money feel an 
inlSteat' in ' hii oafety. The emperts 
Chailei Vrii jftid by Thtm (liv. &1.) 


to have adopted in the year 1575 the ex« 
pedient of Eumenes, borrowing large 
sums from the Genoese, that he might 
secure their attachment. It is said by 
Bolingbroke and Swift, that bishop Bur* 
net, with a similair view, advised Wilham 
to involve the English nation in debt ; 
but Sir John Sinclair was of opinion, 
that the debts contracted at the revolu* 
tion were expedients of necessity, not of 
policy of the Revwme, voL i. p, 
415w 
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supplied the place of the other, and with gteatCT effi^ 
cacy and permanence. 

The revolution effected by William would have beertt 
incomplete and transient, if means had not been found 
for securing the succession to the family of Hanover^ 
This accordingly was an object of that prince in the 
very commencement of his government, while it was yet 
uncertain whether he might not himself have an heir of 
his throne. The parties of England however were not 
yet prepared to accede to this measure^®, and the consi- 
deration of it was suspended by the birth of a son of the 
princess Anne. At length in the year 1701, when this 
prince had died, it was felt by the Whigs, that some 
measure for settling the succession had become indispen- 
sable ; and those of the Tories, who were attached to, 
the interest of Anne, must have seen that her immediate 
succession would be rendered more secure by an arrange- 
ment, which should grant the reversion to a protestant 
prince of foreign extraction, than if it should be left open 
to the pretensions of nearer claimants. The Tories, a8 
a party, appear to have endeavoured to frustrate the 
measure by encumbering it with various restrictions and 
conditions ; but the bill passed notwithstanding this 
indirect opposition, and the parliamentary disposition of 
the crown, begun in the advancement of William, was 
perfected in establishing the succession of George L ** 

Though the question of the revolution was carried in 
the convention-parliament of Scotland, as in that of Eng- 


** The Tories would not depart, in a se- 
cond instance, from the rule of hereditary 
the Whigs were willing to 
leave the succession unsettled, in the hope 
that their posterity might find an opiior- 
twnity of ahoHshing monarchy. — Somer- 
ville^s Hist, of Polit Trans., p. 340. 

** Ibid., p. 666—667. 

^ * The ^tiaeeet Sophia, the mother of 
George 1., was very far removed from tat 


hereditary title. Besides the pretended 
prince of W ales and his sisters, whose 
legitimacy no one di»i)uted, there stood 
in her way the duchess of Savoy, daugh.* 
ter of Henrietta duchess of Orleans, aud 
several of the Palatine family. These 
last had abjured the reformed faith $ but 
it seemed not improbable that some one 
of them might rehira to it— Haliam, 
vok iii.p.244« 
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s^'bSeqflftiit ' establishment of the h4^ 
ment experienced difficulties and embattasfebletils jh thb 
kingdoiii; to which it was not‘ exposed iii' th^ 
hftlfef. ' Iti Eh]^and ® the revolution was happily the 
Wbrfc of a coalition of adverse parties, whieh had al&e 
discovered, that their religion and liberty were unsafe 
uUder the government of James ; in Scotland it was 
chiefly, if not solely, the work of the Presbyterians, who’ 
Were more anxious to avail themselves of the favourable 
of^orfunity for establishing their own ascendency, than' 
tO‘^xfend and secure the liberties of the nation. While 
thfeioftn^ William was exposed to the hostility of the 
other parties of Scotland, he was also engaged in a 
strtiggle with the Presbyterians, the more embarrassing, 
their pretensions were offensive to the Episcopalians 
df England. To these pretensions William was induced 
td yield, in relinquishing his supremacy and establish- 
itrgthe presbyterian church; but, as he was still desirous 
of* affording some protection to the episcopal clergy 
thh Piesbyterians were still dissatisfied. The disaffec- ! 
tion of the highland chieftains was at the same time> 
cOtifirmed by the massacre of Glenco which William* 
hafd by his Scotish counsellors been led to authorise. A 
general dissatisfaction was moreover occasioned by the ' 

* Sdmerville’s Hist, of Polit. Trans., should take the oaths before the first ddy* ’ 
p. 560-»-i^61. of January in the year 1692, but <Je- j 

*** Ibid., p. 370. nouncinj^ military execution against 

JEdLe r^mmended to the general those who should not have fCompUed^- 
assembly to admit into parochial charges All the highland chiefs accordingly 
suqh of. the epistopjol clergy, as were made their submission, except Macdotiald < 
willing fto comply with the government of Glenco, who also offered his on the 
church. Few of the expelled last day of mercy, hut was ^tiiiiderfed 
clergy, iwiug eipbraced the conation, accidental circumstance^ from ^ 

air act' of parliament 'was obtained, for it within the prescribed time. He ana 
pC ,them,, as should take more than thpr^ oif Inis clan«wpre^!4tws8^ j 
th^ bams to the king, to continue in their cred on account of this delay, and. their 
paaish^' bemg subject to’ She talley desolated.: I^tor 
preslwl^ie^. About seventy continued while be blames William for consenting 
to h3®Qh&^4ieriyKi^ft' ^nder “rtiis pfoti- to the instiubfixms faitik'd bn ^hls* bt!«!a2 ^ 

, , , 

erihg tisn minist^, hy which he had suffered 


8 «^- 

a free 
had oppbfii 





n^qif;^t w,^t}i whioh tl^e.kim^.g^^ hi3iatjl^;i 

tjop jl ;9 the, peculiar concerns of Scotlapd',®?^ j uvu/ > trr-.ifxi 
;T^t he ^pight conciliate a people thu^ i(h^pte>;^l^ 
WiJliain .was , at length,, in the year 1695, iniducn<J.it9! 
express an inclination to approve any reasonable, plpui, 
for e;^tending the commerce of Scotland, and fonpiagia 
colonial settlement for that part of his dominions. Thjs^ 
expedient, though at the time it satisfied the Scoits,. 
brought upon them the most ruinous consequences. Aft 
establishment, which was immediately formed upon the 
isthmus of Darien, excited the apprehensions , of the 
Spaniards alarmed for their colonies in its neighbour- 
hood'; of the French, then looking to the reversion of the 
Spanish succession; of the English, apprehendipg its 
interference with their plantations in North America :and 
the West Indies; and of the Dutch, who were said;tp, 
carry on from Cura^oa a lucrative coasting-trade with- 
the Spanish settlements. The court was therefore 
necessitated to adopt every measure for frustrating the , 
project. The English minister at Hamburgh accordingly^ 
presented a memorial to the senate, to cut off the pecu- . 
niary assistance derived from the contributions of the 
merchants of that place ; and the governors of the Eng-;, 
lish , colonies in North America and the West-Indies were : 
directed to forbid all commerce with the new settlers. 
Under the baleful influence of these measures three 
successive colonies perished by disease, famine, and, the 
swords of the Spaniards ; an almost universal bankruptcy 
overwhelmed the mother-country exhausted by these 
exertions; and the history of Scotland, from this tipie fo 
the death of William, became a series of wretchedness, 
discoftterit and disorder. The public distress was aggra* j 
vhted by a succession of unfavonrable seasons, and delit • 
c^hj'harye^t^ yvhich diminished, the doihesti<:;,me£!.^^^df ' 



''' 

StibaiMebGe,^hile the waaat^f commercial credit excluded 
a foreign supply. ' - 

■'Ail this distress and consequent dissatisfaction were 
however but preparatory to that incorporating union, 
which identified the interest of Scotland with that oC 
England, and thus became the epoch of its prosperity; 
This measure had been suggested by William to thd 
Scotish convention together with the proposal of con- 
curring in the revolution of England ; but it was soon 
discovered to be inexpedient to embarrass the lattet 
measure by connecting it with a proposal of so much 
difficulty as the former, and the consideration of a union, 
though it was twice afterwards urged by William, was 
reserved for the succeeding reign. Neither, amidst the 
distress of the nation, could the proposal of extending 
and confirming the settlement of the revolution, by 
introducing the family of Hanover into the succession, 
be entertained by the Scotish parliament. The act of 
security was after the death of William passed instead 
of it, providing that, after the demise of the queen, the 
two crowns of Great Britain should not be held by the 
same person, unless the independence of Scotland should 
have been previously secured, and its commercial inte- 
rests should have been favoured by a free communication 
of the advantages of the English trade and colonies. The 
alternative being then to the English that of separation 
or union, to the Scots that of a turbulent and wretched 
independence or wealth and improvement, the incor- 
poration of the two governments was speedily accom- 
plished. 

Most fortunately for the British empire James was 
either not disposed, or not enabled, to take advantage of 
the distress and discontent of the Scots. By the French 
king who was probably influenced by an anxiety for 

* Soaiemlk^ Hict. of PoUt, Ttuw., pp, 309, 310. * Ibid., p, 587. 
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the success of the partition-treaty then depending, be 
was advised not to connect himself with the n^alecontents, 
as such a connexion would, in the increasing rancour of 
the two nations, render him odious to the English. The 
country was thus preserved from the mischiefs of foreign 
interference and civil war, and the gradual development 
of the union proceeded without interruption. 

The reign, which has been examined, appears to have 
been the grand and interesting crisis, in which the free- 
dom of the British government was securely established, 
and that government was at the same time constituted 
the prime agent of the general independence. Great 
and glorious as is the work of regulating a single polity, 
so that it may minister to millions the blessings of a free 
and equitable government, it is little in the comparison 
with that, which was accomplished by the revolution of 
England. The protection of the general independence 
was no longer, as in the period of the Austrian ascen- 
dency, vested in an arbitrary government, incongruously 
indulging its ambition in protecting abroad that inde- 
pendence, which it crushed at home. It was thencefor- 
ward the work of a nation of freemen, making a common 
cause with the friends of national independence. The 
British constitution became a system at once of internal 
and of external liberty, securing to these countries the 
blessings ^of a free government, and guaranteeing to 
Others all, which a foreign government could guarantee, 
the independence of their national existence. 



CHAPTER in. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the commej^emenhiifiiKeiweif^ 
of Amfi in the year 1702 to that of George L in the year 17, 


Anne queen, and war with France, in the year 1702. — The Scotish union^ 1707.— 


The treaty of Utrecht, 1713. 




WiLtiAM, just six months before his death, had- attaitted 
the ^reat object of his policy, in forming the seco<:^ 
grand alliance between Great Britain, the empire, and 'thte 
Dutch states. The public mind had been brought 'to* '4 
persuasion, that the dearest interests of the cOuntllf 
required a strenuous and persevering opposition to ffee 
ainbition of France; and the Tories, not less thanitift 
Whigs, were compelled to seek popularity, by mahifei^tl- 
ing a disposition to give effect to the prevailing anxiety 
far war. The death of James II. *, which occunreid" 41k 
the day preceding the conclusion of the treaty, fWnished 
an additional and powerful excitement to tbe na^onil 
•ardour, by giving occasion to the court of Fnance»><» 
acknowledge his son as king of England. AW whd'WskU 
anxious for a protestant succession, were by this meksntl^ 
rendered devoted enemies of France, and even inlaii^) 
yhd were secretly attached to the exiled i'a'ndiyjlwdlii 
alienated from their cause, when the sod of Jatne^ haB 
■accepted the patronage of the natural enenlf' ofiithtnl 
cohtftry.. The succession of the family of ' Handvembitf 
-cahoe fdcocH'dingly from this time the comniodiobjtdb'ttf 
Icvbcyit.'party. The Tories were»eo-'dee^y'te(nga^(ioia 
4thts nviklry tkf attachment- to the ’Hnnovefikn iatofest) 
3r . ':tu i ;■ ' w ■ficio'j'I /■jiinilno 
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that when, in the succeeding reign, some of their leading 
men were disposed to favour the inclination of the queen 
to the succession of her brother, they were forced to 
pursue their object by means so clandestine and incon- 
sistent, as frustrated their purpose, and brought ruin 
upon themselves. ; i 

The war waged by the former grand alliance, and 
concluded in the year 1697 by the treaty of Ryswick, 
was the process, in which the British government was 
opposed to France, as the balancing government in the 
new arrangement of the system of Europe. That of the 
Spanish succession, which occupied the reign of Anne, 
and was terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, was sup- 
plementary to the former, as it transferred Spain from 
the house of Austria to that of Bourbon, and on the 
other hand united the British government with ihe 
empire, in securing a barrier for the protectimi of the 
Dutch provinces against the ambition of France. 

- For a period thus distinguished by a great struggle of 
Solitary power, it might be thought that a warlike prince 
would have been the fittest agent; and yet we find- that 
tire throne of Great Britain was then occupied by. a fe- 
male, and of a rate of character much inferior to that of 
the illustrious princess, who a century before had wielded 
the force of Britain against the ascendency of Spain. 
That female however was well adapted to the crisis,! in 
which die reigned. She was formed to be guided 
the persons, who surrounded her, whatever they: might 
be,[ithe inferiority of her understanding subjecting' her 
asmueh to . the insinuations of an artful woman txfijher 
hedehambm’, as to the commanding genius MaiRm- 
nough^and to- the overbearing-control of his higlnminded 
OBQSont ’ Under these influences the reign cf -a vnty 
ordinary female was ennobled by a long series of vic- 
tories ; and bn the dther hand d»e career of a general, 
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wii<»iik stteees8 had laeTer forsaken, was brought to an 
abrt^t termination. The same reign was also, through 
the wisdom of lord Godolphin, distinguished by con- 
summating a domestic revolution, which consolidated the 
force of the two British kingdoms. Even the sex of 
Anne was instrumental to the play of the two parties of 
the state, and to the measures of her government, as it 
exposed her more directly to the influence, first of the 
duchess of Marlborough, and then of Mrs. Masham. 

The war, begun in the first year of this reign, was 
concluded in that, which preceded the year of the death 
of the queen, having been continued during eleven 
years. When it had been waged five years, the union 
of Scotland with England was accomplished. To this 
internal combination, which constituted a kingdom of 
Great Britain, attention is here to be directed. 

The incorporation of the two governments of England 
and Scotland was an event, for which no adequate pre- 
cedent could be found in the history of either country. 
The government of England had indeed been formed by 
successive incorporations. Egbert had united the Saxon 
heptarchy into a single monarchy, and Wales was after- 
wards included within its constitution. But the incor- 
poration of the heptarchy was a work of conquest, not of 
legislation ; nor was a real incorporation effected without 
the assistance of the violences of the Danes. The union 
of Wales was a legislative measure, but merely of the 
English parliament *, and adopted long after that portion 
nrf the island had been reduced to the condition of a 
dependent province. The Scotish union on the other 
(himd was, on the part of the Scots, the voluntary conseiU 
lOf a numerous legislature to deliver up, as it was formbly 
described by lord Belhaven ®, the great object of dispute 

* Hilt, veL iii. 112. . ' LaiaC, in4 ii. p. 322. 
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among nations, the power to manage their own ^aits 
without assistance or control. To bring to such tk 
renunciation a people, which boasted of an independence 
reaching even to a period of fabulous antiquity, and had 
long regarded as hostile the government inviting it to 
surrender that independence, required a long train of 
causes, and a combination of favourable circumstances. 

The Scots had not been originally unwilling to form 
a connexion with the English government*, so far as to 
be subject to a common sovereign®, for they readily 
consented to the projected marriage of the heiress of 
their crown with the heir apparent of Edward I. of 
England. The death of the princess intercepted the 
accomplishment of that design, and abandoned the 
English monarch to those measures of unwarrantable 
ambition, which created a lasting alienation in the 
minds of the Scots, and determined them to seek support 
in a connexion with France. The plan of a matrimonial 
union was, at the end of about two centuries, revived by 
Henry VII., who with this view gave his eldest daughter 
in marriage to the king of Scotland ; and after another 
century the provident policy of that monarch was 
realized by the accession of James, the great-grandson 
of his daughter, to the throne of England. 

When James took possession of the throne of Eng^ 
land, he was eager to improve the union of the crowns 
into a close and intimate union of the two nations, 
though he did not contemplate the incorporation of 
their legislatures®, but merely a mutual naturalizaticm 
and communication of privileges. Though his plan was 
iaiter some time set aside, on account of the prodigality 

' ’ * !3rttG^*g Ke^it on the Scotish Union) ever to the instrtanent ^ven in hit (wm 
'TPjj 14, J 5* appendix.— Hist, of the Union, pp. 39, 

• Ue Toe maintains that the union 40, 704, 705. Lond., 1786. 
then stipulated was an incorporation, and * Ibid, p. 717, &c. 
the model of that, which was afterwards ^ Bruce’s Report, vol. i* pp. 36, 49, 

conduded, in diieci 65, 45, 46. 
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he. begwi tp- bestow. tipouf his BoUntryinwaii 
l^ulsirvoursxtbeB placed at his -^ispoBal, aadiiiof . the 
jealousy,, occasioned by the irregularity of the^&uiO" 
9)^,nse$,! by .which he assembled his first. English parlw^ 
poent^: yet a, consequence followed, which. indiEectly 
tended to effectuate an incorporating union. Enona the 
year 1607 in which the proposal of James was finally 
laid , aside, the Scots appear to have tacitly enjoyed a 
phaare of the advantages of the English commerce, ; , and 
the subsequent obstruction of their enjoyment of those 
advantages created the crisis, in which the measure was 
at length accomplished. 

The solemn league and covenant, formed by the two 
nations against Charles I. of England, has been noticedas 
the first approach towards an intimate union®; hut the 
model of an incorporation of the legislatures was first 
eji^hibited by the military dominion of Cromwell '®, ,who, 
though with much irregularity, composed a «)inilion 
IjCgislature, not of Great Britain only, but also of Ice- 
land. The combination formed in this period of violence 
and .usurpation was temporary, as the circumstances qf 
its origin, but it had the effect of opening more freely ;to, 
ffie.' Scots the channels of industry and comroercej. .aadi 
thus, like the question of naturalization, led indirectly, jtp^ 
the accomplishment of the union. . , i ! 

The usurper, in the prosecution of his plan of uniop^t 
favoured the communication of commercial advaptagea. 
to the Scots by restraining the moorporaAed ,epmpanieB« 
and .taking away for a time the exclusive privilege 
that of India. But a legislative measure, which- laftpft 
the restoration, was. adopted .and sanctioned, by, tl^ 

Brutes' Stport, Tol; t. p. 21C. parfomcnti But^Cieie 

two bishops, two abbots, two earls, two ba- xnissLoners about the settlement of the 
w)H8,and two commonersyhad been required civil government of Scotland*— Pari, 
by Edward i^4c ix$j^kni Scodaud ia - ^ ; 
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Iramentphad th1en^a contrary operation, as^ it^ 
tbfe commercial interests ' of the two countries 
evesr thfis' eventually was instrumental to the same resirlt; 
ftmp the disruption of interests, united for a time,' brought 
tb6 two countries at length into a relative situatiote so 
critically' embarrassing, as rendered their union an' ar-' 
rangesment indispensable to both. This was the cele>* 
brated act of navigation, a law originally dictated by 
hostility to the Dutch, the general carriers of the world, 
but' maintained on account of its utility in supporting 
the commercial and military marine of England. So 
long as the Scots were identified with the English ■ in 
regard to commercial advantages, they could not 'be 
affected by the restrictions of this law of exclusion ; 
but when the re-establishment of the royal government 
had superseded the union effected by the usurper, while 
the act of navigation was retained, the people of Scot-' 
land found themselves repelled, as aliens, from that un- 
reserved participation of the trade of England, which 
they' had for some time enjoyed. The combined result 
of the temporary enjoyment and of the subsequent 
jMFiyation, was that the two nations at length found it 
nebtssaty to put an end to the embarrassment of their 
relative sitnation by a complete and permanent union. 

The Scots, under the sense of the privation, to which- 
thby‘-wdre thus subjected by the act of navigation, 
sOBcited'^*, though ineffectually, a commercial treaty^ 
'with “the' English. When it had been found, that 'no* 
EfertisfotjfOrjyiterms of commerce could be procured' frbitt>' 
fhd ‘'latter,; the ‘scheme of a union was revived bythd*" 
'^ibbabty at the suggestion of the ft)rmer> 'bfii “arith* 
diis.diffeEeqce from the scheme of James I. that it sras 
ptEl5lp8|(d • tp ; IhptjttfbTafe the two legi^Iatwes, ' iii^as 

ivr 1 I J !- .t J 'i ",uli . ■ ' > * ' > 
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however soon discovered, that the two nations Were not 
yet prepared for this important measure. The Scots 
required that their entire parliament should be added to 
that of the English a proposal alarming to the jealousy 
of the latter, and moreover, on account of the different 
constitutions of the two governments, the parliament of 
Scotland not being distributed into two chambers, in- 
volved in considerable difficulty. The same resistance 
too of the English, which had defeated a treaty of com- 
merce, was probably opposed to this other plan of a 
union, by which the object of that treaty would have 
been fully attained. Neither of the two nations indeed 
was at this time sufficiently settled in its internal ar- 
rangements, to be qualified for forming a common ad- 
justment. 

The situation of the two countries in ■ the time of 
Cromwell was favourable to a union, not only because 
their two parliaments had been reduced to assemblies of 
the commons so that the difficulty arising from incon- 
gruous constitutions had been removed, but also because 
prelacy had been alike suppressed in both. In the time 
of Charles II., besides that the two discordant parlia- 
mentary constitutions had been restored, prelacy had 
been re-established in England, and attempts were made 
to establish it also in Scotland. * These attempts had no 
other operation, than that of exasperating the zeal of the 
Scots for the contrary system. In the reigns of the two 
earlier princes of the family of the Stuarts, episcopacy 
had provoked the spirit, by which the constitution of 
England was overturned in the civil wars ; and in those 
of the two later it aroused the resistance, which finally 

^ Bmce^s Report, voL i. p. 227. assembled in the vear 1653, and .the 

Both the .united parliaments, lum- second in the year 1654; the writs were 
moned by Cromwell, had been assembled issued for assembling a hons^ of lords in 
before he attempted to form a house of the year 1657. — Pari. Hist., vol. xa, pp. 
Inds* OChefiNftof these pnrliamentawai 162,316^ « • 
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(decided tl}e 'S<M}ts to become associates in tbo reyolutu^n 
of England. Scotland was placed by these attempts in 
an unnatural and forced state, through the whole of the 
period, which elapsed between the restoration and the 
revolution. An incorporating union therefore, which 
would have permanently ascertained the ecclesiastical 
system of Scotland, was during that time incompatible 
with the order and tranquillity of that country. If on 
the other hand it be considered, that the revolution of 
England was effected by a combination of the established 
church with the Presbyterians, it must appear that, 
before this combination had resulted from the tyranny 
and bigotry of James II., neither was England prepared 
for receiving into its legislature an infusion of Scotish 
contention. 

These considerations present a curious correspondence 
between the retardation of the union of the two crowns, 
and the subsequent retardation of the incorporating 
union of the two legislatures. If the death of the 
Scotish princess had not hindered the accomplishment of 
the marriage, projected for his son by Edward I. of 
England, and eventually postponed more than three 
centuries the union of the crowns, it is probable that the 
reformation of Scotland would have resembled that of 
England, and the former would not have been prepared 
by a presbyterian system to act upon the domestic dis- 
contents of the latter in the civil war. If, in tlie other 
case, Charles II. had been able to accomplish an incor- 
porating union, Scotland, it must be supposed, would 
have been permanently subjected to an ecclesiastical 
establishment abhorrent from the prevalent sentiments 
of the people, and therefore fitted only to bring into a 
common legislature the domestic discontent of that 
country. 

The advancement of WiUiam to the throne was 
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it}u>i8ii{)pt«8sionfX>f !that< lepisb^fHtoyk 
whiclv^ Stdarta Wl .laboured ito establi^i im S>eotkndi; 
Uididib:'pre^yteiiaiis3rstem was -eetbblfisked ui>ils;plaee^ 
tl^ f evolution having been iii that/, l^gdom %be :W<Ork.«of 
the ■ Preiibyterians albne, and not, i»s in Englandv -the 
itesult of a coalition of parties. Scotland was therefore 
by the revolution brought into a situation, in which ‘ it 
inight become an orderly and tranquil member of a 
coiftmon : ‘government. The Scots too had, in their em^ 
barrassed and distressing circumstances, become so de^ 
8iiy)U8'of an union, that in their answer to the exhorta'* 
tioA*'®, which William had addressed to them in his very 
flr^ communication, they offered to refer to his arbitre- 
mdnt all the difficulties, which might arise in the nego- 
ttiadon, reserving only their newly- recovered system of 
Presbyterianism. The English however had not yet 
beccune sensible of the expediency of admitting i the 
neighbouring people to a participation of their commer- 
cial advantages, and therefore declined to notice thht 
part of the king’s speech, which had recommended; a. 
union to their consideration. William pressed; the 
adoption of his plan, in his anxiety to concentrate ns 
soon as possible the resources of his new dominions, thbt 
he might oppose a more formidable resistance to! .the 
ambition of France. This however appears; to have 
"been reserved for the more decisive operatkwis iof the 
second grand alliance, which were conducted by the 
duke of Marlborough. . -t:; - 

'The proposal of William, though it failed to . ptiWooe 
’ ititeaded effect, had however its opOfattOq' ih; pfO- 
'ipq^g indirectly the success of the ' measurei '/'The 
■'Sq6t9>' >Gonvinced by the tacit rejection' of the. treaty ^ 
Ihe' j^gK^iparliqment“ that tljey wdld Jj^e 

.-j .fnii . 4',, \ 

•' f. „ v' '/i ..j ' '»i - ,4'/"^/; f vj j vj 

^ Ibid^ vol i. pp. 236, 238.0 ^ s i 
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%indii)HWhioli‘^i3irieamtnei'eei had kaftgiiiisheid aiiioh);t)»« 
^cestbfsftibny vesbl’ted! -to fbrtnrcommerdal' eiM!ab|ishtn^iihi 
lfer>l th«m8fe4reB, and. with this design passed t ah act 
iheorporiting a corapatif, which should trade! to; Africa 
;flad < thOi East ladies. Being compelled by the dppo>- 
nitihniof -the English company to relinquish the project 
©f a direct trade to the East Indies they then foiroed 
a< scheme for making a settlement in Darien purporting 
tei render it the emporium of a commercial intercourse!, 
to be maintained with the Spanish West Indies on the 
one hand, and with the East Indies on the other. Here 
they- interfered with the Spaniards, who prepared to 
resist the new settlers by. force, and required the En» 
iglish government to prohibit its colonists to furnish 
them with any assistance. They were at the same time 
more effectually obstructed by the efforts, which the 
English company exerted to embarrass their funds. 
These enterprises, having been unsuccessful, were not 
'SuIBcient to lead the English to a renunciation of their 
ohmmereial jealousy ^®. The discussion of the treaty 
'therefore in the commencement of the reign of Anne, 
.’thbi^ it proceeded to a considerable degree of detail, 
ahd -evidently prepared the way for the final arrange- 
ment of the measure proved abortive, like those which 
'Hid 'preceded. An expedient of a formidable character 


Brace’s Report, vol. i. p. 241. Brace’s Report, toL i. pv 269* , 

* The great outlines of th®. treaty 
’ckieOTitlAy near the tnoiufh of were now drawn, and the’gedWafl prin- 

^ fivjppj t the, At vrhich a ciples. of it eetol^hod ; ^ Hte 

cpixmunication oetw^n the two seas persons were a^erwara^ appointed cotn- 
iffc^sto he moit prfpticaH^ oafromthe missiooers for thet |pvi|^se» they had, 
bay of Cupica,pn the coast of the Pacific during the interval between these two 
I 'iHo dcmihuiiiaation by water with tranaadtiotis, dh^sted ! their thoughts; ahd 

. flowing into the Atra^ . inqumes to th^e roost proper e^dieots 

^ in laimni by A spach ' ' ^for re^o^^thA^difihnlltiea hw nSlidn- 

of five or six leagues of level country, derstandings, which impeded their pro- 
proper for a canal. — ^Edinb. Rev- Apm gress at this time.*— Somerville’s Hist. 
isio.Hus j .i Ar'f ^:u .n ' " 
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Kna therefore aecessaiy for renooviag a preposaesBion so 
laatara}, and so deeply rooted. Such an expedient was 
soon; provided in the Scotish act of security, which pre- 
sented to the English the alternative of favouring the 
trade of Scotland or of dissolving that union of the 
crowns, by which the two kingdoms had during a 
centuiy been subjected to a common sovereign. The 
crisis had then arrived, which had been remotely pre- 
pared by the efforts of James I., by the union of Crom- 
well, and by the navigation-act of Charles II. The 
commercial jealousy of the English nation gave way 
before a consideration, affecting the dignity of the crown 
and the safety of the kingdom ; and an incorporating 
union put an end for ever to the contention, by com- 
bining the people of the two countries in the common 
enjoyment of all the advantages of English commerce. 

It must not however be supposed, that the Scots 
themselves had not even at this time their own jealousies 
opposed to such a measure, so that the plan should have 
encountered no difficulty in the northern part of the 
island. To surrender the pride of maintaining a distinct 
and independent government ; to consent to a reduction 
of the number of the legislature at the very time, when 
it was to be incorporated with the more numerous legis- 
kiture of an almost hostile people ; and to subject Scot- 
land to a proportion of the heavy and increasing bur- 
dens of English taxation, when the country was des- 
titute of resources, and ruined by the recent failure of 
its efforts to provide some commercial means of relief : 
these were concessions sufficiently alarming, not only to 

This aet provided, that the successor frequency and pow^ of parliaments^ imd 
fts the crown of ScoUand should not be the religion, liberty, ai^ trade of the 
the same with the successor to the crown nation, from Bnglish, or any foreign in- 
of fingtodi mdeas such conditions of fluencB. ISiough it was superseded by 
fUiPeissii9Si|t ’«fhoidd be established, as the luuon, it was thought necessaiy to 
might secure the heiienz and sovereignty abrogate it by a formal atatute alter that 
of the crown of. Scotland, the fieedon, wreat 
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Hurray against the measure the prejudices and ptissions 
of the multitude, but also to kindle to enthusiasm the pa- 
thetic eloquence of a Belhaven^^ and to provoke the rir- 
tjious and honourable, though eccentric and ill-regulated 
patriotism, of a Fletcher. 

For understanding how this difficulty was at length 
surmounted, it is necessary to reflect on the hetero- 
geneous nature of the parliamentary opposition, by which 
it was resisted. Composed of Jacobites, who still che- 
rished the hope of re-establishing on the throne the 
family of their native princes, and of a country-party, 
which professed an anxiety to combine a potestant 
succession with the independence and prosperity of 
Scotland, it was incapable of maintaining that unyielding 
steadiness, which was indispensable to its success. It 
was accordingly found to be practicable to detach from 
the opposition a portion, which bore the name of the 
squadrone volante^, and affected to hold the balance 
between the opposition and the court. This defection 
decided the struggle^*. The imperfect constitution of 
the parliament facilitated the triumph of the govern- 
ment. The peers, many of whom had been ennobled 
in the actual reign®*, and whose entire number was 
nearly equal to that of the commons composed with 
the latter a single house of parliament, and furnished a 
powerful support to the crown in the common decision. 

On a parliament thus constituted, and indeed on the 
people at large, the government employed the influence 


“ The gloomy anticipations of lord 
Belhaven were, ninety-two years after- 
wards, refuted by his countryman Mr. 
Dundas, in a speech coucevning the 
union of Ireland. 

® Iliis body was composed of the 
xnembera of an admitustra^n dismissed 
at tluscri^ as they refused to adhere to 
^ opposition, which had deserted them, 
or to oourty by which they had been 


di8missed-.-.Laing, vol. u.p.288. Among 
the peers, who received money for sup- 
porting the union, were four leaders of 
the 9fuadron€. — ^Ibid., p, 387. 

Ibid,, p. 326. 

» Ibid. 

* The commone were a hundred and 
six^, the peers a hundred and lertfAve. 
p. ^17 ) tieOe. 
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piwn mcaiey, nearly, -f 0 »i^ few»4r8d^; 
thousand pounds ®^,,Stipnlated in the treaty as-tiite equi* 
valppl fd“® t<> • Scotland, for becoming subject to taxes 
appropriated ,tp the payment of the debt of England^ 
T)hp union rendering it necessary to suppress the African 
ar.Jndiaa company of Scotland, this money was applied, 
not only to the discharge of the public debts of that 
kingdom, but also to the repayment of the stock of the 
company with interest. The residue was to be em-: 
ployed in compensating individuals for losses, sustained 
frp^ the reduction of the coin to the standard of Eng- 
land, and in encouraging the fisheries, manufactures, and 
other .improvements of that part of the island. A mOre 
imtnediate eflfect was produced by the payment of a 
mpch smaller sum®*, about twenty thousand pounds, 
Tyhich had been remitted from England for the purpose 
of procuring a majority in the parliament. Out of this 
viery moderate sum money was distributed among twenty- 
tw:o peers and eight commoners, besides an allowance, 
exceediug the half of it, granted to the earl of Glasgow, 
the commissioner, for his expenses; and of this number 
eivery individual except one, whose case might have 
been - 1 in i some respect peculiar, voted for the measure’.’ 
While every honest mind must be pained at the neces^' 
sity dfT^orting to such means for attaining a beneficial 
object; the political speculator cannot fail to reflect,' that' 
thb surprising smallness of the bribes is a striking ki-J' 
dibstion of the poverty of Scotland, and of the advatiii' 

. f ' , 

10«r^D«‘P6e, p. §um of 12,325/. w4»tilIowed ^6 thfe 

» The paypoent wiub 1104/., 1 piissfoper, \\k^ of pw. for. 

7</., raWfe Wfro tekn of ^MarchtliOint,' th6 page and daily expenses ; and eO^., to tlie 
f IDhaJ 

was of Ilf. made to the lord Bamf. sums distribdted by the commissioner 
Of all^ who received this money, the amounted therefore only to 81554 17s. 7</. 
duke Scsttod,! ap- 

did not vote M the unioxw . « Of th^-^tme peura, Duol, 1/99. > I o 

sum, which wm 20,640^“ 74^ i the j',.’/ 1 
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tagB, whicH' h&ve fiiceived Hldf<»|!lb!rafte3 ’ 

with a cbuirtry feo’ much mbre opulent. • i' '. 'li ■ ^ 

- Among the OauseS which favoured the iihiott in Sdbf'-' 
land', 'waU the contingency of an unusually * sevife sdiiM 
son. It was the o{)inion of Lockart who wad' Bd’^e^e? 
tbthe measure, that if the parliament had not sat itt 'l^e 
winter, and the weather had not been more than orfina- 
rily tempestuous, the nation could not have been hin- 
dered from rising against its own legislature, and dte-' 
stroying those, who were willing to concede its indepen-- 
dence. Other causes influenced the parliament ; this* 
restrained the people. 

That the act of security, which threatened the separa- 
tion of the two kingdoms, should have received the 
assent of the queen, has been explained by a consider- 
tion of the difficulties of the time A large arrear Of 
pay was due to the Scotish army, the provision foi* 
discharging which was by the parliament connected' 
with this very measure. Nor had those splendid sue-' 
cesses been then obtained by the English, which after- 
wards inspired the nation with a confidence in its own 
strength, and might then have caused it to disregard 
the discontent of the Scots. When however the treaty 
of union was negotiated, the victories of Ramillies* and' 
Turin had animated the English with a cheerful feeling 
of triumph, which, though it would not have yielded 
anything to intimidation, disposed them to concede 
everything -necessary for relieving the apprehfensioris^V ; 
and conciliating the prejudices, of a people no longer 
formidable. It has been also stated with much, proba- 
bility®*, that lord Godolphin, the English minister, per-. 
iMOived the tendency of the act of security to promote thef - 

I . ' ' ■ • 

W !.«»»«'<• MeiwJN vfScatU^ vSne’s Hlst. ofOfteea 

“ Laing, vol. ii. pp. 282, 283. Somcr- f.eir. " ' ' ^ ' ‘ 
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uiiieni) tMs view advised the queen to g^e her< 

asilent/ 

Thus was at length accomplished ® the consolidation 
of the two governments of Great Britain, four centuriea 
after Edward had projected their connexion, and one 
century after the accession of James to the throne of 
England had realized the project of Edward. The 
union of the crowns had delivered both nations from the 
miseries of a border-war, and had secured England in' 
particular from that exposure to the arms of France, to 
which it had been subject during the separate existence 
of the Scotish government. But each government then 
became exposed to a danger of a different kind, which 
could be averted onlyb y the incorporation of the legisla- 
tures. The sovereign of two separate kingdoms might ren- 
der either of them the instrument of establishing his power 
over the other, and the opportunity was tried against 
each by the princes of the family of the Stuarts. The 
experiment was first tried against Scotland ; and, though 
in the struggle the constitution of England was destroyed, 
and the sovereign was brought to the block, yet the last 
of these princes brought the Scotish parliament to 
acknowledge his absolute power, realising this ac- 
knowledgement by renouncing the control of the sup- 
plies, and devoting to his service every individual capable 
of bearing arras. The slavery of Scotland was then to 
be employed in the subjugation of the liberty of Eng- 
land, but the revolution intercepted this other calamity, 
and prepared the salutary crisis of an incorporating 
union. If England was by this measure freed from the 
oeoessity of fighting for its liberty against a Scotish army, 
Scotland was on the other hand rescued from the cor- 

^ By tliA treaty sixieen peers were to counties and boroughs were to be sent to 
be eleoied by the peers for each parlisp the house of commons, of which thhty 
ment to, hi the^ bouse of were to be elected by the countiee, 

lords, and forty«fi?e ^fq^vefleatadyeilof 
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rupting influence of the superior power and wealth of 
England, and enabled to advance in improvement 
opulence without any undue interference of the neigh- 
bouring people. 

The representation of Scotland was not indeed strictly 
conformable to the constitution of England. Agreeably 
to the imperfect system, which had previously existed, the 
right of voting in counties ^ continued to be limited to the 
immediate vassals of the crown, instead of being extended, 
as in England and Ireland, to the inferior possessors of 
freeholds. This portion of the representation therefore 
rests upon a narrower basis. Neither is that its only 
defect, for it is also, by a very peculiar practice, loosened 
even from that basis, since the right of voting may®, under 
the name of a superiority, be separated from the actual 
possession of the land, and in this manner be transferred 
from one person to another. 

To judge of the bearing of this imperfection on the 
united legislature, it should be considered, that Scotland 
had been the source of that active spirit of independence, 
which once overturned the government of England ; that 
the same party, by which so much confusion had been 
caused, was restored to power by the revolution, after a 
long period of persecution and exasperation ; and that 
the settlement of the protestant succession, which was 
involved in the union, removed from them that fear of 
the ascendency of the Jacobites, by which they had 
since the revolution been restrained. Agitated as Scot- 
land had been ever since the reformation, the imperfect 
representation of the counties of Scotland fortunately 
furnished a counteracting principle to the dangerous 

^ In Sutherland it was found neces- informed the author, that in his time the 
saty to autkofise subvassals to vote by a number of voters in all the counties was 
apemt act of parliament, on account of a^ut two thousand, the half of which 
the small mimber of immediate vassalt. consisted of penotts holding these fi^‘ 
The late professor Millar of rmUm^ 
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excitement, and rendered their portion of the house of 
commons the most passive members of the legislature. 

Nor was the tranquillity of the presbyterian party of 
Scotland left solely to the influence of its very imperfect 
representation. A more direct and comprehensive ex- 
pedient was employed for this purpose, in restoring the ■ 
right of patronage over the selection of the parochial 
ministers. This right was coeval with the reformation 
nor was the choice of the ministers determined by popu- 
lar election before the death of Charles 1. Soon after 
the restoration it was revived and it subsisted until the 
revolution, from which time the choice was again, though 
with some reservation transferred to the people. The 
regulation of William was not repealed by the treaty of 
union, but five years afterwards the original right of 
patronage was again established by an act of the united 
parliament. By this measure, says a Scotish historian 
the clergy were relieved from the necessity of that low 
assentation, which cherished both in themselves, and 
in their congregations, a gloomy and intolerant fanati- 
cism; a valuable testimony to the political utility of the 
regulation. 

One only peculiarity of the condition of Scotland re- 
mains to be noticed, especially interesting in a commer- 
cial age. It has been observed that the practice of 
entails, which had long before been evaded in England, 

Laing, vol. ii. pp. 217, 218. ‘ trary their influence over the people 

Ibid., p. 21. ‘induced them to cultivate the moat po- 

‘ The righta of patronage were pur- ‘ pular aria : grace and zeal were invaci- 
‘ chased by the parishes at an inconsider- ‘ ably preferred to moderation and learn- 
‘ able rate, and the ministers proposed by ‘ ing ; and to determine the choice of a 
‘ the elders and landholders, were ap ‘ fanatical people, it was necessary that 
‘ proved or rejected by the congregation ‘ the clergy should become fanatics theni- 
‘ at large. Their dissent was reviewed ‘ selves. Their fanaticism re-octed oi^ 

* by the presbytery, and as the elders were ‘ each other, while the king was deprived 
‘ ever more numerous than the landlords, ‘ of the influence of the patrons to prevent 
‘ the influence of the clergy never failed ‘ the expulsion of the episcopal, and to 
‘ to turn the election. But the clergy ‘ restrain or temper the intolerance of the 
‘ were luA thereby relieved from the ne- ‘ presbyterian clergy.*— -Ibid., {», 218. 
‘cessityof low assentation ; on the con- ** llaid., p«362. 
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for- therfir^-'!tiule,'^'inr)^ < 
reign design (rf'pBOtekJtkigiithB* - 
familiesseftitiiefadaility from the forfeitote ofi tibeir ipri)- 
perties- [to! the < tyranny of that king, and that; hy ithis'’' 
practice more than a fifth, or even a third part:«f"the ■ 
lands,, is excluded from commerce- That the improvB- 
ment ofiScotish commerce is obstructed by the restrictibii' 
is obvious. It may however well be questioned, whether 
such a, restriction be prejudicial to the empire, whether, 
as Johnson thought of the peculiarities of the highland 
clans \ the gallantry of the feudal habits of Scotland 
should not in this other instance be held in reserve for 
the exigencies of national security. Commerce is good ; 
but safety and independence, without which even that 
commerce could not prosper, are yet more important, 

■ Anne survived the union seven years, which were oc- 
cupied partly by the prosecution of the war with France;, 
partly by that struggle of domestic parties, which in 
the year preceding her death displaced the ministry of 
the Whigs, and thus gave occasion to the treaty of 
Utrecht. To the Tories the queen had been originally 
attached ", influenced partly by the tuition of Compton, 
the lAshop of London, partly by the steady adherence of 
that , party to her interest, manifested particularly by 
their .successful efforts in procuring for her, in the late 
reign,! an Independent revenue- This predilection was 
however soon overruled by the influence of the wife of 
IVIjJlrlbpTpn^®, probably actuated by some personal re- 
setttotpients. From this time the ministry became gradu- 
ally indin^ more and more to the Whigs, until, in the 
yeartil70Bi they became possessed of the whole power 

they held until the year. 1710, : 

h‘u I w". ! ; . ' . 

Iff! V Westoro^H^^ p* 146^ 1775* 

J I . hi 1 ^ Biaitf of Quwu Atine, tt 2^ ' 

iii. ^ 
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when the suggestion?, of another farourite, origmalfy 
introduced the ibss^, turned the mind of the queen, 
dismissed the victorious general from his career of 
triumph, brought the Tories into the administratioa, and 
terminated the tear of the grand alliance. By the. treaty 
then conchided, while the balance of the new system of 
general policy was. adjusted, the domestic arrangement of 
the British goveriunent was also guaranteed, the king of 
France having become bound to adhere to the protestant 
settlement of the British crown. 

To* this period, which engaged the British people as 
a principal power in the great struggle of nations, bekung 
naturally the writers, who have most improved both the 
prose and the poetry of its language. In the re%n of 
Anne were published by Addison those Spectators, which 
have given unaiFected elegance to the former, and refine- 
ment and virtue to the manners of society. In the same 
reign were presented to the world much of those writ- 
ings, by which Swift established a standard for the 
simplicity and purity of the English tongue, though it 
■was in the succeeding one that he awakened the spirit 
of Irish patriotism by the Drapers Letters, and concluded 
his literary course with satirizing his species in the 
Trateh of Gnlli^r. It was also in the reign of Anaae, 
that Pope enriched the literature of his country with the 
earlier of those poetical compositions, which have 
given the last perfection to the heroic measure of Dry- 
den. To attempt any further improvement of English 
versification has been by Johnson pronounced to be 
dangerous ; and accordingly the great, poets of our own 
time have abandoned the heroic couplet, and sought in 
other metres new means of affording gratification. Among 
these lord Byron "“has distinctly acknowledged the supe- 

" ^ With regard to poetry in general, ^ that he and all of us — Scott, Southey, 

* I am convinc^ the more 1 think of it, ^ Wordawtwrtb, Moore, Campbell and 1 — 
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riority of Pope to all his successors. When Newton and 
Locke had illustrated their country by the profoundest 
researches of philosophy, the three distinguished writers, 
who have been mentioned, added the graces of composi- 
tion to the language, by which the philosophy of Great 
Britain was to be communicated to the world and to 
posterity. 


‘ are all in the wrong, one as much as 
‘ another. — I took Moore’s poems and 
‘ my own and some others, and went over 
* them side by side with Pope’s, and I 
' was really astonished (I ought not to 
‘ have been so) and mortified at the inef- 
' fable distance in point of sense^ learning, 
^ efiect, and even imagination, passion, 


^ and invenfion, between the little Queen 
‘ Anne’s man and us of the Lower Era- 
‘ pile. Depend upon it, it is all Horace 
‘ then, and Claudian now among us ; and 
‘ if 1 had to begin again, 1 would mould 
‘ myself accordingly.’ — Moore’s Life of 
Lord Byron, vol. ii. p. 147. Lend,, 1830, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Of the history of the northern governments of Europe^ from the 
peace of Oliva ^ in the year 1660, to the peace of 
Nystadtj in the year 1721. 


Anarchy of Poland; John Sobieski king ; in the year 1G72. — Ivan V. and Peter I. 
czars, 1682. — Peter I. sole czar, 1689. — Monarchy absolute in Sweden, 1680. — 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, 1697. — Poland, Russia, and Denmark at war with 
Sweden, 1700, — Peace of Nystadt, and suppression of the patriarchate of Russia, 
1721. 

The four northern governments of Europe, Poland, 
Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, are now to be reviewed 
to the conclusion of the treaty of Nystadt between 
Russia and Sweden in the year 1721 , from which trans- 
action Russia assumed among them a decided ascend- 
ency. The treaty of Nystadt appears to have been for 
these states an arrangement corresponding to that of 
Utrecht for the southern governments, the former having 
given the predominance to Russia, as the latter did to 
France, though with this important inferiority of the 
northern system, that it contained no balancing power, 
while in the other an equilibrium was maintained 
against France by the British government. 

The northern system seems to have been but an 
apparatus for preparing a great power, to be afterwards 
exercised in re-establishing the independence of the 
governments of the south, and probably in entering with 
them afterwards into some larger and more general 


^The northern governments not having* 
ohservtid the same division of periods, as 
those of the south, it has been necessary 
to commence the discussion contained in 


this chapter, from a time preceding by 
twenty-eight years the British revolution, 
■which is the epoch of the present book. 
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combination of federative policy. That power was 
Russia, to the aggrandisement of which the three other 
governments of the north have been directly, or indirectly, 
instrumental. Poland was early connected with Russia 
in very intimate relations, which it continued to main- 
tain ; Sweden acted upon Russia by the strong excite- 
ment of a formidable invasion ; and Denmark performed 
its part, by being instrumental to the due formation of 
that Swedish government, which stimulated the energies 
of Russia. The northern system, thus constituted, ap- 
pears to have been of a prospective character, a pro- 
vision made for the crisis, which should at the close of 
the eighteenth century dissolve the more perfect system 
of the south. This consideration presents a wide and 
various view of the moral government of the world. 
It seems to be characteristic of a divine providence 
alone, that at the very time, in which one period of the 
history of human policy was commenced, a collateral 
organization should be formed, to grow into maturity for 
another century, when a new and powerful agency 
should be required in the altered circumstances of the 
world, and a new period of its history should be begun. 

While the Germanic constitution was gradually losing 
its federative character, and resolving itself into the 
two sovereignties of Austria and Prussia with their de- 
pendent states, the neighbouring, but exterior govern- 
ment, of Poland, more remote from the centre of the 
system, and on that account more imperfect in its 
organization^, was experiencing a continual deteriora- 


* Representative government, which 
had been introduced in England in the 
year 1265, in Germany in the year 1292, 
in France in the year 1303, in Scotland 
in the year 1306, and in Spain towards 
the year 1350, was in Poland introduced 
80 late as in the year 1467. It was also 
there peculiarly imperfect j first, because 


the practice of assembling the whole body 
of a very numerous nobility was still re- 
tained on all occasions of moment ; and 
secondly, because the commons, never 
having been enfranchised, had no share 
in the representation. — Hist de rAnarchie 
de Pologue par Rulhiere, tome i. p. 27* 
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tioa, uot mitigated by any advantag« af a »ew fomu 
AmM^ a combination of ciroumstamces eminently wm- 
Iktnonrable to the stability of the government, a nrraBeroBs 
wistocracy had become armed with a political import- 
anoe, which was destructive at once of the prerogatives 
of the crown, of the rights of the people, and of tihe 
public order and tranquillity. The governiment of 
Poland, if it continued to merit the name, was thence- 
forward a mob of armed nobles, refractory to their sove- 
reign, and oppressive to their vassals. The heroism of 
Sobieski threw a temporary splendour over his declinii^ 
country ; but the nation continued to siidc. into political 
decay, until it ceased to maintain a separate existence 
among the states of Europe. 

. For the ultimate dissolution of the state of Pcdand it 
might indeed have been sufficient, that it should not 
have participated the improvements of the surrounding 
nations, as it must have yielded to their ascendency, and 
in some manner or other have ceased to exist. That 
ocwmtiy however had not merely remained unamended, 
but had even tended towards anarchy, while the sur- 
rounding governments were improving their institutions, 
so that the confirmed disorder of Poland was in its oom- 
menoement contemporary to the beginning of a regular 
policy in the neighbouring nations ^ as if to facilitate 
usui'pations, which might otherwise have been too slowly 
effected. Though the moralist, and even the enlight- 
ened politician, must ever protest against the fatal pre- 
cedent of unauthorised aggression, yet he who observes 
the ordinary operation of human passions, must regard 
the erasure of such a community from the list of nations 

9 HulMere has named ihe year 1673 of the two factions of the higher tod 
as the epoch of its most irremediable lower nobiHty, Reeded the tflec- 

toarohy.~~Iiiat de T Anarchie de Pologne tion of Sobietiki, eatih acquiescing in the 
par Bulhi^seytome i. p. 67. This he has abuses of the O^er.^Sidhidre} lome i. 
described as effected in the compromise p. 
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as «B isMait in tke naitnral order of political rerohitians, 
aiBt§ the ph'^osopher may speculate oa it as a pert of 
that gioat and varions ccnabiiiatiion of occaroeiac^ whidh 
evinces the unity of the administration of a providieiiltiai 
government. 

That dissolution, towards which Poland thus nataraily 
tended, has been considered by politicians as the par- 
ticular transaction, which began the ruin of the S3ri^em 
of balanced policy, established in Eun^. The prin- 
ciple of balanced policy is that the weaker powers 
txmfederate to resist the encroachments of the strong. 
The partition of Poland was the result of a ccantnaatioa 
of the stronger powers to take advantage of the in- 
feriority of the weak, and may therefore be faiiiy re- 
garded as having broken ap the former. Among the 
northern governments accordingly, while Russia was re- 
ceiving that aggrandisement, which should prepare it to 
bear a principal part in the combinations succeeding the 
existing system, Poland was prepared to occasion the 
dissolution of the system, and thus to make a way finr 
the operations of the great empire of the north. 

The feeble sovereign of Poland, in whose reign the 
peace of Oliva had decided the declension of that 
country, found himself unable to sustain the cares of 
royalty amidst the distractions of a goverament so tu- 
multuary, which raged with even greater fury on the 
restoration of external tranquillity*, and accordingly 
resigned the crown about eight years after the oonchi- 
sioB of the treaty. The interregnum, which then sac- 
o^ded, exhibited in all its violence the disorder -of the 
state. The nobles assembled by squadrons in the field 
of election ® ; and those, who had been appoint^ to 
guard the inclosure, in which the election was held, im- 

* Abr^g^ ChroB. 4e du Nord; tome ii. p, § 12 , ^ , pp. 61 3^ 614. 
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patient of the indecision of the senate, discharged their 
muslets on those very superiors, whom they had been 
stationed there to protect. In this crisis of extreme 
•CHlbarrassment a prince was elected, who had indeed 
sprung from the family, which had long occupied the 
throne of Poland, but, being destitute even of an inde- 
pendent subsistence®, was incapable of arresting the 
calamities of his country. Astonished at his own elec- 
tion, and conscious of his unfitness, Michael deprecated 
even with tears the dangerous pre-eminence’. The 
same spirit of resistance to the pretensions of foreign 
candidates however, which had dictated the choice of 
this nobleman determined the electors to persist, and he 
was necessitated to acquiesce. His reign, which lasted 
about four years and a half, was as weak and inglorious, 
as an election in such circumstances portended. It 
served however to bring forward the celebrated Sobieski. 

This distinguished man, who was then the grand 
marshal of Poland, indignant at the disgraceful sub- 
mission of his sovereign to the rebellious Cossacks, and 
their allies the Turks, availed himself of a favourable 
opportunity for vindicating the honour of his country. 
On the day preceding that, on which Sobieski gained a 
brilliant victory over the enemies of Poland, the throne 
had become vacant by the death of the incapable 
Michael. The crisis was favourable to the pretensions 
of the victorious general, and, though the votes of the 
Polish nobles were solicited by ten foreign candidates of 
distinguished rank®, who all endeavoured to purchase 
‘ the election, the gallant Sobieski was rewarded with 
.the crown, which he had avenged, and was thus enabled 
td bestow upon the decaying royalty a momentary 

• Abr6g6 Chron. de THist. du Nord, ^ Abreg6 Chron. del’ Hist.de Pologae, 

tome ii. p, 616. p. 255. 

^ Ibid.,T)p. 244, 245. ® Ibid., p, 264, 
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dignity. In the reign of this prince occurred the great 
struggle between the house of Austria and the Turks 
for the dominion of Hungary, and to this Polish sove- 
reign was Vienna indebted for its deliverance, when 
the emperor had abandoned it to its fate. 

It so happened that this hero of his time was notwith- 
standing the slave of his wife'®, whose cabinet is de- 
scribed as the tomb of the laws and of liberty. Such 
a reign accordingly, glorious as it was abroad, main- 
tained at home that series of disorder, which had dis- 
tracted the government of preceding princes, the foreign, 
and domestic interests of the state being administered as 
if by two sovereigns the most directly contrasted. While 
the military genius of Sobieski ennobled the history of 
his country by his successful interposition for the deli- 
verance of the imperial capital, the growing anarchy of 
that country advanced to its maturity as if the sceptre 
were swayed by a feeble and incapable monarch. The 
heroism of this prince had however completed the 
defence of Christendom against the Turks. Their em- 
pire had received a blow, from which it was unable to 
recover itself; and the peace of Carlowitz, concluded 
three years after his death, sealed its degradation from 
the rank, in which it had long been formidable to Ger- 
many, Poland, and Russia. This having been effected, 
the subsequent relations of Poland were limited to the 
internal interests of Christian Europe. 

At the death of a prince so distinguished for military 
genius, it might not have been difficult for his eldest son 
to secure his own election, if the same intriguing spirit 
of the queen, which had disturbed the reign of the 
father, had not also blasted the hope of the son. The 
queen, in her partiality for her second son, having 

Abr6g4 Cbxon. de TEist. do Pglogne; p* 291. Histt of Poland; p, 21U 
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raerted oil Jier indueobe to oouiiter»6t tlie oSbrts <of ikt 
eki«r, neither was eiocfted, and the crowa was traasfiaved 
to a forei^ prince, Augustus elector -of Saxony;. From 
the electioB of this prince to the death of his son and 
successor, Augustas III., elapsed a period -of seronty 
yeajTS. It therefore becomes important to eaquire, what 
were the bearings of the advamcement of this Saxim 
&inily to the throne of Poland. It appears to have had 
two distmct relations, one to the German empire, of 
which this family held an electorate, the oth^ to its 
new dominion. 

The relation of this event to the German empire 
appears to have consisted in inducing the elector, who 
had been the chief of the Protestants of Germany, to 
conform to the religion of Rome, and thus to abdicate iu 
effect the presidmcy of the Protestants. When it shall 
be considered that, soon after this time, the aggranxiise- 
ment of Prussia presented a new and more powerful 
leader, to maintain the opposition to the power of 
Austria, it may be thought, that the apoiStasy of the 
Saxon prince, which was required as a eondition of his 
election to the throne of Poland, effected a seascanible 
r£H3»»val of a troublesome competition- This prince 
indeed was permitted to retain the formal presidency of 
the protestant party in the diets of the empire having 
eartered into engagements for the aecurity of the pro- 
testant religion ; but the king of Prussia became the 
real leader, and the power of Prussia the effectual pro- 
tection of the party. 

To Poland the same event became the epoch of the 
saoendency which Russia acquired over this -untortu- 
nacte country. The Saxcm princes introds^ed habits nf 
kuQKiieus <enjoymient, which sofbened without reikikig, 

Pfeffijl, tome 434. 

TSIably, tome xiii. pp. 11, 12, St), 32. *Eulliiere, tome i. p. 74. 
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fttwi formed to submismoa and dependetK^ a tiaeoultoary 
people ; and their present interests, •disposing' them to 
seek from Russia protection against the powmr of Sweden, 
ai^rded to that government a favourable <^portunity 
for establishing a control over the internal ooncems <if 
P’(diand. Augustus II., in the very commencemmt of 
his reign began the connexion with Russia, for recovering 
from Sweden the part of Livonia, which that government 
had wrested from his new country, probably influenced 
by a desire of having in that enterprise a pretext for 
retaining in Poland an army of ten thousand Saxons, 
which at his coronation he had sworn to send back into 
Saxony. So much was the connexion strengthened in 
the ensuing reign, that the minister of Augustus III. has 
been represented as notoriously the slave of Russia. 

The feeling of an independent spirit must be pained 
by this degradation of a people, which had been so 
recently distinguished by the gallantry manifested in the 
deliverance of the empire ; but when it shall have been 
considered that, at the election of the earlier of those 
Saxon sovereigns the royalty had been shamelessly 
exposed to sale, and was actually given for the ready 
money of Saxony, in preference to the promises of France, 
we 'mnst be forced to regard that people as not fitted for 
a better fate. It is a curious specimen of the election, 
that some votes were procured at the very moderate 
expense of a crown with a little brandy for each noble- 
man. 

The government of Denmark within the same period 
was the most perfectly contrasted to that of Poland, 
which could be imagined. Immediately after the conclu- 
sion of the treaty of Oliva, the agitations of that oowntry 
weoe termifaaited by a formal surrender of all the aucho- 

^ of Poland, pp. 235, 236, 242. THM. 
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^Hyiof tite state into the hands of the soverei^. While 
therefore Poland was continually advancing further into 
that / licentious disorder, in which she was at length 
exposed an easy prey to the surrounding potentates, 
Denmark became wholly exempted from the struggles of 
faction, and enabled to exercise her whole power upon 
Sweden her ancient rival. 

It was the good fortune of the Danes to enjoy the 
advantage of the unity of an arbitrary government, with* 
out experiencing much of the inconveniencies, with 
which it is commonly attended. Frederic III., for whose 
heroism in the extreme danger of the state the people 
had entertained such veneration, that they compelled 
the nobles to join with them in investing him with abso- 
lute authority, continued during ten years to secure by 
the mild beneficence of his government that affection 
which he had conciliated by unshaken fortitude. His 
son Christian V. was worthy to succeed such a prince, 
and his reign was the period of the internal improve- 
ment of Denmark. This prince took care to modify the 
simplicity of an absolute government by instituting vari- 
ous privileged orders ; he published codes of law for 
the regulation of his two kingdoms ; he made every exer- 
tion within his power for the encouragement of manufac- 
turing industry and commerce ; and he procured for the 
marine of his country a distinction, which it had never 
before possessed. The historian of Denmark, who lived 
half-a-century after the death of this sovereign, tells us 
that his memory was at that time still cherished with an 
enthusiastic affection. His plans were prosecuted by 
his son and successor Frederic IV. who, like his father* 
bequeathed a respected name to posterity. 

, To, form a judgment of the bearing of the Danish 

^ tome ix, 145. Ibid., p, 296, 
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govehiment, we must in this period, as itt thal which 
preceded, direct our attention to Sweden. Of these two 
lesser monarchies of the Baltic, Sweden was that which 
acted on the general interests of Europe, in the German 
war by supporting the Protestants against the emperor, 
and in this later period by exciting the energies of 
Russia ; Denmark on the other hand was important to 
the general system, chiefly as it was instrumental in 
modifying that more directly influential government. 

Though the Danes felt some inquietude in regard to 
their neighbours of Sweden and were even necessitated 
to gratify them with some commercial indulgences, 
fifteen years elapsed from the conclusion of the treaty of 
Oliva, before hostilities were again commenced between 
those neighbouring states, and even then the war appears 
to have been excited principally by the extended influ- 
ence of the ambitious enterprise of Lewis XIV. for the 
conquest of the Dutch provinces Sweden, agreeably 
to the connexion formed in the German war, was the ally 
of France ; and Denmark, with the contrary policy, es- 
poused the cause of the Dutch. 

The neighbouring monarchy, instead of enjoying the 
benefits of a mild and improving government, concen- 
trated in the authority of a sovereign, was, even to the 
commencement of hostilities, ruled by a regency acting 
in the name of a child. The struggle however^", which 
lasted four years, effected for Sweden a revolution, simi- 
lar to that which, twenty years before, had been by the 
hostility of Sweden effected for Denmark. As the former 
war, in' which Sweden had reduced her rival to very 
great distress, had in Denmark, by humbling the aris- 
tocracy, given to the sovereign the uncontrolled direction 
•of the state, so the latter, which was the re-action of this 

Mallet, tome ix. p. 144. Ibid., pp. 165, 166, 

Pufiendoif, tome iii, p. 60, &c. 
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ohitvoB, pressed with a similar iivfluencetipeti Sweden, 
eafeehled at once by the iraperfeetba of its eonstitetkMi, 
and by the kmg minority erf its prince. Canses were in 
<his manner brooght into aiction in the latter country, 
nearly similar to those, which had preTtously effected a 
revohiticn in dite former ; and what was deficient in the 
personal ability of the sovereign, was compensated by 
the example of success. 

The remainder of the reign of Charles XI.,, who sur- 
vived this revolution seventeen years, was employed in 
financial arrangements, oppressive in their operation®', 
but tending to extricate the government from difficulties, 
by which it had been embarrassed. He was then suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles XII., in whose reign we dis- 
cover the result of the Swedish revolution. The govern- 
ment of Sweden appears to have been braced to its 
utmost tension in preparation for his coming ; and the 
agent was then brought forward, who seems to have 
been of all men the most fitted to urge its collected 
power into the most violent, though necessarily a brief 
exertion. A brief, but violent exertion, was sufficient 
for stimulating the energies of Russia. When this had 
been effected, the Swedish monarchy, exhausted by the 
effort, settled into a subordinate situation, as one of the 
minor governments of the north. 

We may here observe a remarkable contrast between 
the spirit of the government, which followed the revob*- 
tion of Sweden, and that of the government, which had 
succeeded the similar revolution of Denmark. In the 
latter a mild and parental attention to the welfare of the 
nation, continued through a succession of princes, would 
ahaott dispose us to forget, that mani was not framed to 
bedmeeted like a child, and recon<nle us to the naieotie 
influence of arbitrary government. lathe former, violent 
* Faflindoif, tome &!. p. CS, &c. 
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chaises o£ the vakte of the cohi and the fipamdalent dis^ 
charge of the public debt thereby e£kcted, were the 
most omspicnoiis. edects of the transfer of aH the author 
ri^ of the constitution to the sovereign. This daderence 
waft however well accwamodated to the difference of tl^ 
relatiozis of tl^ two govcrmnents. For qualifying Swe- 
den to make a powerful, "though transitoty impresmoo, 
CHQi the Russian empire, it was necessary that the re- 
sources of the country should, with whatever vi<ffeacei 
be {daced at the uncontrolled disposal of the sovereign ; 
but Denmark was in a great degree withdrawn £rota 
the struck, and a permanent system of beneficent 
administratiec was best adapted to the almost neutral 
position, in which it was thenceforward placed. 

The same violent spirit of the Swedish government, 
which collected its resources for the military exertkms of 
Charles XII., provided also the occasion, which drew 
the young prince into action, and astonished the stales 
of Europe with the energy of his character. The re- 
sumption of the demesnes of the crown, which had been 
found advantageous to the royal power in its application 
to Sweden, was extended to Livonia the field of con- 
tention for the powers of the north. A measure in itself 
so fuU of alarm, was in this distant province rendered 
more generally irritating by being applied to aU the 
demesnes which had passed into the hands of the nobles, 
either from the military order formerly possessed of Li- 
vonia, or from the ecclesiastics. As if even this had not 
been deemed sufficient to provoke an insurrection, it was 
fidlowed an assessment of a fourth part of the revenues 
of the nobles- The Livonians remonstrated, but their 
representatioBs were condemned by the government of 
Sweden as treasonable. Their chief then suggested to 

* Ptiffendorf , tome m. p. €9, &c. 

^ Abi6gft di rHtttdn Xaut^ teaftiii. |h 159; ^e. 
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tiiek:^ of Folaod the ptroject of possessii^ himself of the 
ooubtry. Thfei king of Denmark was easily indoeed> to - 
join in a plan of hostility against the neighbouring atid 
riiral government; and the czar of Muscovy was impatient 
to gain possession of the provinces adjacent to the Bal- 
tic which were then subject to the Swedes. A coali* 
tion was accordingly formed by the three sovereigns to 
attack the king of Sweden, whose youth and inexperience 
promised the most successful issue. 

The Russian sovereign who engaged in this confede- 
racy, was the celebrated Peter ; and the war, thus begun 
in the concluding year of the seventeenth century, was 
the school, in which he was trained to arms, and his 
introduction into the political combinations of Europe. 
It has been already remarked that the commonly received 
opinion, which represents this prince as the original civi- 
lizer of his country, is an exaggerated conception, sug- 
gested by the surprise, with which Europe beheld him 
bursting from his remote seclusion, and interesting him- 
self about the arts and institutions of improved societies. 
Ivan, who reigned in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
had laid the foundation of the improvement of Russia in 
the establishment of the sovereign authority upon the 
ruin of a contentious aristocracy ; and Alexis the father 
of Peter, who died sixteen years after the treaty of Oliva; 
had begun the superstructure, which Peter was eo 
anxious to complete. Alexis was the first legislator oi ■■ 
Russia ® ; in his reign the first Russian ship was co&- 
structed ; the tactics of western Europe were introduced * 
by him, under the superintendence of officers invited 
from Germany; various manufactures were established ^ 
by him in different provinces of the empire ; and many 

^ Of themcwt impoiiftnt sia by Gotlatms Adolphui k yeat 

to Rusmai bad been conqtiered from Ilus- 1615. 

L*£v«vque^i0fiieir;pp.4S;]O<ll - ‘ 
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treatises concerning the arts and sciences were by his 
command translated into the language of Russia for the 
instruction of his people. 

Alexis was not immediately succeeded by the son, 
who has become so illustrious, the six years following 
his death being occupied by the reign of his eldest son 
Fedor ; nor even at the decease of this prince did Peter 
at once succeed to the full possession of the sovereign 
authority, a second son of Alexis, named Ivan, having 
during seven years divided the government with him. 
The reign of Peter must therefore be considered, as 
having properly commenced thirteen years after the 
death of Alexis, or in the year following the British 
revolution. 

Both the brothers of Peter were princes of feeble con- 
stitutions ; but Fedor, who reigned alone, was endowed 
with eminent talents, and prosecuted with success the 
reduction of the aristocracy, by abolishing their preten- 
sions to hereditary precedency in all employments civil 
and military which had proved highly detrimental to 
the public service. The colleague of Peter was a prince 
of a very ditferent character. Weak in mind % almost 
as much as in body, he was but an instrument in the 
hands of others, and the period, during which he shared 
the sovereign dignity, was in effect a noviciate which 
served to form the habits, and to prepare the future 
enterprises, of his younger, but more capable brother. 

Peter, too young to be ambitious of command, and 
too much excluded from business, to excite apprehension 
by attending to it, was abandoned to his own direction. 
The favourites whom he chose for himself, were men of 
low birth and irregular habits ; but, being mostly foreign- 
ers, they furnished him with his first ideas of the arts, 
the policy, and the military discipline of improved 

■ L'£ven]ue, tome iv. pi US. •* lbid.| p. 205. “ Ibid. pp. 214, 215. 
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n^itioRS. The conduct, which they taught him, reprehen- 
sible ^ it was, served to detach him from the privileged 
orders of his country, and disposed him to combine a 
disregard of external appearances with an absolute exer- 
cise of power ; the instructions, which they gave him, 
served to place before his opening mind a world dissimi- 
lar to that, in which he lived, and superior to any con- 
ception, which he could otherwise have formed. Both 
together developed the latent character of the man, who 
could allow himself to be promoted gradually from the 
lowest station in his own army, while he was exalting 
the character and importance of his nation ; who could 
work in the dock at Sardam, and triumph over the forces 
of Sweden. 

Nor was the government of Russia neglected during 
this preparatory period of the life of Peter, for his sister 
Sophia who really wielded the authority of the feeble 
Ivan, was a princess of superior ability. She adminis- 
tered the public affairs with vigour and success, and 
cultivated literature, though almost unknown in her 
country ; and the eulogy of the minister, whom she 
selected, is concluded by L’Evesque with observing, that 
he had conceived the project of reform, which Peter 
executed. 

Peter assumed the undivided exercise of the sove- 
reign power in the year 1689, being then seventeen 
years old. The important war with Sweden was begun 
eleven years afterwards, in the year 1700. The interval 
was filled, partly with the interior arrangements of the 
government, partly with a war against Turkey, by which 
the czar obtained possession of Azof and the command 
of the Black-sea, and partly with those celebrated tra- 
vel*, which presented Peter in so peculiar and interesting 
a view to the civilized nations of Europe. Other sove- 

* toxQA iv. p« ^^-*233. 
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reigns of Russia had before him invited into their cotiii* 
try foreigners who might introduce into it the military 
discipline, the arts, and the sciences of other nations. 

It was reserved for this prince to descend from hi* 
throne, and to go in quest of the improvement, which 
he might communicate to his people. It may he doubted, 
whether even Peter, with all his talents and all hi* 
energy, could acquire much information by his hurried 
inspection of the arts and institutions of Europe ; but this 
unparalleled expedition of discovery served at least to 
break down the obstinate prejudices and voluntary igno- 
rance of his subjects. How necessary it was for this pur- 
pose, may appear from the following anecdotes. When 
he first announced his intention^*, the clergy condemned 
it as contrary to those passages of the sacred scriptures, 
which separated the chosen people from all communica- 
tion with the surrounding Gentiles ; and one of the young 
men of family, whom he had sent to inspect the arts of 
Italy, shut himself up there in his chamber, and boasted 
after his return, that he had neither seen nor learned 
anything. 

Such was the prince, to whom was opposed Charles 
XII. of Sweden, a hero rather than a sovereign®*. The 
Swedish monarch was however the antagonist, whom 
Peter required, one who could practically train his sub- 
jects to the habits of regular warfare, and prepare them 
for assuming an important position among the nations of 
Europe ; and the Russian monarch accordingly, in his 
journal consoled himself under his early defeats with 

^’Evesque, tome iv. p. 253. Curtiua ravaged Poland and Saxony, that 

Ibid. Stanislaut owed his crown to the promo-* 

^ Frederic kiogofPnissiahas recorded tion of Abdolonymns, and that the battle 
of Charles XII., that he always from his of Arb^ had occasioned the defeat at 
youth carried about the Life of Alexaa- Pultawa. — Anti-Machiavel, p. 86, Lon.> 
der Great, and regulated his own 1741. 

conduct by it, so that mauy, who inti- ^ L'Evesquo, tome iv. p. 295. 
mately knew him, affirmed that QuintiB 
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the consideration of the instruction, which his people 
had thus acquired. If Charles had, with the daring 
valoto of a hero, possessed also the wisdom of a sove- 
reign, he would have consulted the interest of his country 
by more regulated measures, which might have frus- 
trated the plans of the czar, by cutting off the improve- 
ment of his troops. Headlong in all his enterprises, and 
opposing only inflexible intrepidity to sagacious per- 
severance, he at once disciplined Russia and exhausted 
Sweden. 

If so consummate a warrior as Charles -Xll.f^, had at 
first directed his efforts against the imperfect institutions 
of Russia, he must have made a dangerous, if not a fatal 
impression. The war of Poland however kept this hero 
of the north at a distance during seven years ; and, when 
at length he seemed to be determined to march his army 
to Moscow that he might dethrone the czar, as he had 
already dethroned the king of Poland, he was induced 
by a fallacious hope of assistance to turn towards the 
country of the Cossacks, abandoning to defeat a strong 
reinforcement, by which he was followed. The defeat 
of this reinforcement was to the Russians the first victory 
over regular troops, and Peter has described it as the 
mother of their subsequent success in the memorable 
battle of Pultawa so delighting in the allusion, that he 
computed the nine intervening months as the period of 
gestation. 

While the czar was causing his Swedish prisoners to 
manoeuvre for the instruction of their conquerors^’, 
Charles from the defeat of Pultawa sought an asylum at 
-Bender, from which he roused the Turks to war against 
Russia, and enjoyed the satisfaction of depriving his 

tome iv. p, 326. ^ Abr^ge de THist des Trait6s, tome 

Ibid/, |>. 337. iU.p. 175. 

L’Evesque, tome iv* pp. ,3S2| 413. 
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adversary of his communications with the Black -sea. 
At length, after five years of intrigue and disappointment, 
he determined to return to his own territories. These, 
during his long absence, had been abandoned to the 
enterprises of his enemies, who took possession of the 
provinces which were most convenient to them. But, 
though he returned in disguise, and almost unaccom- 
panied, he was still able to maintain an appearance of 
resistance, until the dissension of his enemies afforded 
him an opportunity of making overtures of peace to the 
Russians that he might avenge himself of the rest. 
Before the negotiation with Russia was brought to a 
conclusion, he perished in an invasion of Norway, and 
his projects of vengeance were frustrated. The treaty 
of Nystadt however was completed in the year 1721, 
two years after his death, by which those provinces 
adjacent to the Baltic were abandoned to Russia for 
which the czar had originally engaged in the confederacy 
against Sweden. In writing to his admiral‘s, after the 
victory of Pultawa, the czar told him that he had then 
solidly laid the foundation of Petersburgh. The treaty 
of Nystadt justified the observation. 

In the year preceding the commencement of the war 
Peter had done much for the improvement of his sub- 
jects. Having been recalled from his travels by an 

^ The king of Denmark possessed Sweden had permitted his cruisers 
himself of Bremen and Verden ; the czar capture, without distinction, all vessels 
becailiie master of all Livonia and Carelia ; which should bring provisions tp his 
and Augustus II. recovered the kingdom enemies. The czar had also eaus^ an 
ofPolaaid^Abr6ge del’Hist. desTrait4.s, apprehension of his preponderance, by 
tome iii. pp. 177, 178. sending troops into Mecklenbiirgh, to 

' This dissension first appeared in an support the duke against the nobiUty.-^ 
expedition undertaken by the czar, the Ibid., pp, 187, 188. 

British, and the Dutch, in conjunction Livonia, Esthonia, In^a, and a 

with the Danes, to conquer Scania for part of Carelia, the fief of Wyburgh, with 
Denmark ; and it was thought that the the isles of Oesel, Da^oe, Moen, and the 
czar became averse from the enterprise, others, from the frontier of Courland, on 
having discovered the impolicy of ren- the coasts of Livonia, Ingria, and the 
dering the Danes masters of both sides eastern side of Revel. — Ibid., p. 206. 
of the Sound. The maritime |)ower8 had L’Evesque, tom^ iv. p. 382. 

joined the Danes, because the king of 
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insurrection of the strelitzes, who were the janizaries of 
the Russian government, he availed himself of the 
favourable opportunity for crushing this dangerous and 
inefficient body". Delivered from an embarrassing 
militia, he proceeded without control in the execution of 
his plan for assimilating his subjects to the civilized 
nations of Europe. With this design he introduced the 
honorary distinction of the order of saint Andrew, to 
excite the emulation of his people ; he abolished the 
Asiatic garb, which would have maintained a separation 
between them and the nations proposed to their imita- 
tion ; and he introduced the women into the general 
intercourses of society, though in the actual barbarism of 
his country this was to civilise by corrupting. Nor did 
the prosecution of the war divert the attention of the 
czar from this his primary object, for in its third year he 
caused to be invited from Germany every description of 
persons^, which could be useful to his subjects. 

In a nation uncivilised, heterogeneous, and dispersed, 
the first principle of improvement was to increase the 
energy of the government. Peter accordingly, three 
years after he had reduced the strelitzes, embraced an 
opportunity for abolishing the patriarchate, and thus 
destroying the independence of the clergy. After the 
decease of the patriarch he delayed to appoint a suc- 
cessor**, and, when the people by an interruption of 
twenty years had become habituated to a suspension 
of the office *®, he intrusted the superintendence of the 
church to a committee, composed of persons removable 
at his pleasure. The institution of the patriarchate had 
rendered the church of Russia independent of that of 

^ Thdr spirit however revived in the have been the agents, or instruments^ of 
four refl^em of guards, which supplied all succeeding revolutions, 
their 5 and these accordingly, form- L*Eyesque, tome iv. p. 300. 

ing a body of nearly ten thousand men, ^ Ibid. 

Ibid., tome v, p. 94—07. 
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Greece, and the suppression of it, effected in the year 
1721 , established the supremacy of the czar. 

The attention of Peter seems to have possessed a sort 
of ubiquity, which marks the superiority of his mind. 
While he contended with the forces of Charles XII., he 
prepared for his future triumphs on the Baltic ; while 
he sought amusement in ridiculing the ancient manners 
of his subjects, he established schools for educating them 
in the sciences. With all this he was himself a savage 
to that degree, that he was the executioner of his own 
vengeance on the rebellious strelitzes. Peter appears to 
have taken for his model that Ivah who in the six- 
teenth century had begun the improvement of Russia. 
Perhaps the imitation was suggested by a just observa- 
tion of the habits of his people. Savage in his manners, 
yet enlightened in his mind, perhaps only an individual 
so singular could connect his country with the civilisa- 
tion of Europe. His coarseness and violence united 
him with his subjects, his genius with the civilised 
world. 

The correspondence of the issues of life and death to 
the arrangement of the concerns of nations is perhaps in 
no instance more conspicuous, than in the case of Peter 
and his antagonist. Peter, the improver of a mighty 
empire, survived five years the conclusion of the treaty, 
which constituted the epoch of its greatness. Charles, 
who was but the instrument for communicating to it the 
habits of military discipline, perished two years and a 
half before the completion of the negotiation. If the 
life of Charles had been protracted, he would probably 
have engaged in a new series of operations planned 

^ ^ At once monarch, judge, and execu- sovereign, while he himself mingled with 
tiomcj he bathed his hands, like Ivan, in officers of that rank, which he had at- 
the blood of his subjects.— L’Evesque, tained in the army,-— Ibid., p. 443, 
tome iv. p. 273. Like Ivan also he Charles was incensed against George 

caused one of his nobles, on occasions of 1. of Great Britain, because, as elec& 
ceremony, to represent the majesty of the of Hanover, he had received from Den- 
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mother yiewSj and embarrassing, instead of assisting, 
tbaladj^astiment of the several interests of Europe. He 
,died> after all his dangers, by a dubious hand^®, at the 
sfegejof Frederickshald in Norway, and his death per- 
fiuftted Europe to repose from the agitations, which that 
adjustment had required. 

In the Austrian period of the federal policy of Europe 
the northern and southern powers engaged in one general 
struggle, and in the various treaties of Westphalia, its 
supplementary arrangements, and of Oliva, their inte- 
rests received a general adjustment. At the close of the 
seventeenth century however, the politicaFrelations of the 
European governments having attained to some degree 
of maturity, the general system is observed to resolve 
titself into two distinct combinations, the interests of 
which, though not wholly disjoined, were much separated, 
and managed by separate plans of operation. In the 
same year, in which occurred the death of the king of 
Spain, so important to the relations of the southern 
states, as it gave occasion to the great war of the Spa- 
nish succession, the kings of Poland and Denmark 
leagued with the czar of Russia against the young king 
of Sweden, for the purpose of possessing themselves of 


mark for a sujn of money the duchies of 
Bremen and Verdeii ; and the czar was 
offended with tho powers confederated 
against Sweden, because ihese, aware that 
he was anxious to establish himself in 
Gwmany, had declined to employ in the 
•STeges of Stralsund and Wi.smar, the 
^fojops which he had then in Meclclen-, 
Tnir^, his resentment heirig especially 
5 ,direH«l apjainst Augustus II. of Poland, 
whom he had raised to the throne of that 
fcounltjr, .and the king of Great Britain, 
who hajd acquired possesaion of the two 
It was accordingly projected 
Vy of Clearies the, czar, 

that these sovereigns should unite their 
5 ifpsyes the togs, of Pokind 

and. Great Britain, to recover for Sweden 
’two tt> le-esttiblish tlie 


nephew of Charles in the duchy of Hol- 
stein, of which he had been deprived ; 
the czar was to obtain from Sweden the 
cession of Livonia, Ingria, Carelia, and 
perhaps a part of Finland. The Swedish 
ministers however precipitated tjieir nK*a- 
siires before a peace was concluded with 
the czar. The barori de Gortz was in 
consequence arrested in Holland, and the 
count de Ghillemburgh in London, and 
the whole plan was frustrated. These 
agents were arrested in the year 171G, 
and Charles XII. died in the year 1718. 
— Kegence dii due d* Orleans par Mar- 
niontel, tome i. p, 325, &c. , P£i,ris, ^805. 

Tooke, in his Life of Catherine ll., 
saysthut it is now ii2iicertained,tliat Chiles 
was assassinated. 
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various portions of, territory, which lay coavenieutly to 
their respective dominions. The result of this northern 
combination was a furious war, which raged in the nor*th 
of Europe, while the grand alliance was agitating the 
southern states. The two systems of the south and of 
the north thus underwent at the same time their separate 
processes of hostility, the grand operation for adjusting 
the relative interests of governments ; and, while France 
and the British government were employed in arranging 
the equilibrium of the southern and principal system, 
Russia was assuming a position in the lesser system of 
the north, which might enable that empire, in a yet dis- 
tant period, to take an important concern in the general 
interests of the whole. 

In these new arrangements of Europe three great 
changes were effected, for which the system created by 
the negotiations of Westphalia had made no provision. 
Russia, which had been scarcely known among the 
Christian states of southern Europe, became a powerful 
and important empire ; Prussia from an obscure electo- 
rate was transformed into a considerable kingdom, which 
balanced the power of Austria in the German govern- 
ment ; and a great extension of commerce, supplying to 
the maritime nations new resources of power, affected all 
the combinations by which an equilibrium of power was 
maintained, and especially aggrandised the British em- 
pire. These considerations do not however prove, as 
Hauterive has contended, that the orderly policy of Eu- 
rope had ceased to exist, but only that the arrangements 
formed by the treaty of W estphalia had gradually yielded 
to others, more accommodated to its progressive improve- 
ment. The governments of Europe had assumed more 
cegulai; forms, their resources had been by commerce 
greatly multiplied, and their mutual relations had 
become more extended and more complicated. New 
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combinations were accordingly effected, and these were 
for the two aggregates of its governments respectively 
adjusted by the treaties of Utrecht and of Nystadt. 

It is true that causes, tending to disturb the new order, 
began to operate from the very time of its adjustment. 
A system of political combinations is not formed of un- 
changeable masses, like those which compose the plane- 
tary system. It is a living organization, animated 
throughout all its composition, and therefore subject to 
the never-ceasing changes, which are the condition and 
the law of animated existence. What is there in indivi- 
dual man, which is not subject to this great law of 
change ? What then can arrest the changes of a com- 
bination of beings thus mutable ? What is that policy, 
which can fix the destiny of a combination of such com- 
binations ? When the individual attains to maturity, the 
principles of destruction are busy in preparing his dis- 
solution. When the general system of Europe was 
settled in the early part of the eighteenth century, causes 
had already begun to operate, which towards its conclu- 
sion overthrew the entire fabric, and left only the scat- 
tered materials of future combinations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the history of the southern system of Europe^ from the treaty of 
Utrecht concluded in the year 1713, to the end of 
the seven-years-war in the year 1763. 

The Barrier-treaty in the year 1715. — Lorraine acquired by France; the two 
Sicilies ceded to don Carlos of Spain, 1738. — War of the Austrian succession 
begun, 1740. — The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. — Alliance of France and 
Austria, Seven-years-war begun, 1750.^ — Family-compact of France and Spain, 
1761. — Seven-years-war ended, 1763. 

In the period remaining to be considered, the govern- 
ments of Europe were distributed into two distinct 
systems, the southern, comprehending the greater part 
of its states, and connected by the combinations of a 
federative policy, and the northern, consisting of the 
four northern governments, and having for its object the 
aggrandisement of Russia, not a balance of power. 
These two systems, though not wholly disjoined, appear 
to have had separate interests, constituting separate 
relations, until towards the conclusion of the great 
struggle of the French revolution, that greatness, which 
had been prepared for the principal government of the 
imperfect system of the north, was brought to bear upon 
the ruined system of the south, that it might assist in 
restoring the general independence. These two systems 
must now be separately examined. 

The southern system, as constituted by the treaty of 
Utrecht, required to be matured by subsequent events, 
and can only be considered as completed at the expira- 
tion of twenty-five years, when the various pretensions 
of Spain, France, and the empire, were at length ad- 
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as the arrangements of the treaty of Westphalia 
had hieen perfected by the succeeding treaties of the 
Pytetlees, of Lisbon, and of the Hague. At the year 
1756 , or eighteen years from this commencement of its 
maturity, must on the other hand be fixed the com- 
mencement of its decay, for from the time of the con- 
nexion of France and Austria a growing disorder spread 
itself through the system, more and more disturbing its 
operations. The federative relations of the several go- 
vernments were from that time gradually more and more 
confounded, until at length the principle of uniting 
against the prevailing power of France was wholly 
abandoned in a commercial jealousy of the British go- 
vernment, which should have been supported in all its 
resources as the antagonist of that state. In the present 
chapter the growth and the maturity of the system will 
be represented, with the earlier part of the period of its 
decay. 

Though by the treaty of Utrecht and the barrier- 
treaty, the latter of which was concluded two years after 
the former, the two principal powers, France and Great 
Britain, had taken their respective stations, and the Ger- 
man empire, confining its peculiar function to the main- 
tenance of the barrier of the Dutch republic, had aban- 
doned, not only the high pretension, with which in the 
preceding century it had alarmed Europe, but even the 
secondary character of the rival member of the system^ 
much however still remained to be done, for completing 
the arrangements of the new combination of political 
itiierests. Though the Austrian family had been weak- 
ened by the transfer of Spain to the rival family of 
Bbuffcoh, the power of the German branch of that family 
had' hefeh considerably augmented. The Netherlands, 
though under mortifying stipulations, had been ceded to 
the emperor ; and, the island of Sicily being left as it 
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were in deposit with the petty sovereign of Sardinia, the 
kingdom of Naples had been added to the possessions of 
Austria. Some further adjustments were necessary to 
the additions thus made to the power of Austria, and 
twenty-three years elapsed from the conclusion of the 
barrier-treaty, before they could be effected. 

The cession of the Netherlands was necessary, not 
only for the security of the Dutch provinces against the 
encroachments of France, but also for the removal of an 
irksome vicinage of the Spanish power which would 
have continued to maintain an alienation of France from 
Spain, though both should be governed by princes of the 
same family. But this cession appears to have ren- 
dered a reciprocal cession on the part of the emperor 
necessary to the security of France. If, when the em- 
peror had acquired the possession of the Spanish Nether- 
lands, he had continued to hold the duchy of Lorraine, 
he would, while his own country was protected by this 
acquisition, have enjoyed an easy opportunity of making 
a deep impression on the territory of that kingdom. The 
cession of Lorraine may therefore be considered as a 
supplemental condition of the arrangement, by which 
the emperor had become master of the Netherlands pre- 
viously connected with the crown of Spain. 

The actual circumstances of Italy also were incon- 
sistent with the equilibrium of political interests. In 
the struggle for the Spanish succession the crown of 
Spain had been stripped of the influence, which it had 
previously possessed in that country, and Austria, in 
addition to the pretensions, which it maintained in, the 
northern part of the peninsula, had acquired, the actual 
dominion of its southern region. This state of affairs 
gaye to fhe, latter power a predominance in Italy, which 

Politique de toua les Cabinets de TEurope^tome Ui. p. 357, par Segur. Paris, 1801, 
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required to be so reduced and controlled, as to es- 
tablish a balance in that still interesting peninsula. 
For eifecting this arrangement, it was necessary that 
Spain should recover for one of the princes of the 
reigning family the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; and, to 
maintain a due opposition between the two powers, it 
was at the same time required, that the influence of 
Austria should be augmented in the north of Italy, 
which was accordingly effected by the cession of the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, in addition to those of 
Milan and Mantua. 

^slt has been observed by Koch ^ that, though the peace 
of Utrecht had been the work of almost all Europe, it did 
not effect any agreement between the emperor and the 
king of Spain, who were principally concerned, and that 
it was even then foreseen, that a long series of negotia- 
tions would be necessary for terminating the differences, 
which had arisen out of the Spanish succession. The 
adjustments accordingly, which have been mentioned, 
could not be accomplished without considerable diffi- 
culty. This was augmented by the peculiar circum- 
stances of those provinces of the Netherlands, which had 
been ceded to the emperor. That sovereign, having 
become possessed of provinces once eminent for com- 
merce, and not having any other eligible communication 
with the sea, could not readily submit to relinquish the 
advantages naturally belonging to their situation. For- 
getting therefore that their actual condition was the very 
bond, which, in the altered circumstances of Europe, 
secured to him from the maritime powers a protection 
become necessary to his safety, he laboured to establish 
a company for trading to the East Indies, and thus 
entered into a direct competition with the very govern- 


^ Abr6g6 de THist des Tratt6S| tomo ii. p. 3. 
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meats, to which he looked for the guaranty of his itule- 
pendence. 

The whole period of twenty-three years, which fol- 
lowed the barrier-treaty, was accordingly occupied by a 
chaos of negotiations, in which the subordinate parts of 
the system seem to have been discovering their mutual 
relations and affinities. But this period is also not less 
characterised by the long continu ance of amicable cor- 
respondence between the two principal monarchies, 
France and Great Britain, which was indeed so intimate 
and confidential, that these two powers, recently en- 
gaged in the most determined hostility, were on four 
occasions united in enforcing the acquiescence of the 
other governments These two most considerable 
powers appear thus to have suspended their rivalry, 
until the system had become settled upon its new prin- 
ciples. The losses too, which both had sustained in the 
wars of Lewis XIV., were in the same interval repaired 
under the beneficent administration of pacific statesmen ; 
and preparation was made for the renewed opposition of 
their interests, which should naturally arise from the 
completion of the general adjustment. 

Among the causes of this amicable correspondence of 
the French and British governments must be mentioned, 
in the first place, the pacific character of the British 
minister. Sir Robert Walpole, who was appointed chan- 
cellor of the exchequer about a month after the death of 
Lewis XIV., and, except about three years, continued 
through this whole period to direct the latter of the two 
governments. This minister, cautious and temporising 

* By the triple alliance of France, Britain, and Prussia, to which the Dutch, 
Qroat Britain, 'and the Dutch, in the the Swedes, and the Danes afterwards 
year 1717; by the quadruple alliance of acceded; and by the treaty of Seville, 
Great Britain, the emperor, France, and concluded in the year 1729, between 
afterwards the Dutch, in the year 1718 ; France, Spain, and Great Britain.— 
by the treaty of Hanover, concluded in Abr6g6 de THist. des Trait^s, tome ii. 
the year 1725, between Fiance^ G^t pp, 4, 6, 22, 27* 
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tenor of his oonduct, was strongly -d^pKisod' 
to shun the embarrassment of foreign hostility, regarding 
it' as u gliding principle even in his domestic admidis- 
tratioB, never to disturb those things which were at rest.’ 
Under such a minister it was certain, that no intem- 
perance would provoke hostility, and that every ex** 
pedient, which prudence could suggest, would be em- 
braced, for averting the mischievous consequences of 
any occasional misunderstanding. 

The circumstances of the British government also 
were such, as suited well the pacific character of the 
British minister. Great Britain being exposed to the 
pretension of the exiled family of its princes, which was 
protected by France, it became the policy even of the 
minister of the Whigs to maintain a friendly communica- 
tion with the power, which thus possessed an instrument 
so well fitted for disturbing the yet unsettled tranquillity 
of his country. That country at the same time was just 
then entering upon a period of extended commerce, the 
advantages of which could not be attained, but under 
the auspices of peace. The growing resources of com- 
merce were to be cherished and improved, and peace 
was to be preserved by every method not inconsistent 
with the honour of the nation. 

It is, however, remarkable, that the circumstances of 
the British government were also such, that it was by no 
means so detached from the concerns of the continent, as ■ 
to relinquish its important function in the system of 
Europe. While a Whig minister of a pacific eharaetep 
moderated at home the vehemence of his party, the ‘Ger- 
nmn connexions of the sovereign involved him ki Ih*'' 
poKtteal combinations of the continental courts. ■ Ha*'* 
nov«#< accordingly became, what the Hague bad'^-bdeiJ',' * 
the cedtrO- of political discussion ; and; though the 
quillity of the British government was preserved With 
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scarcely any iaterruption, its influence wa« aotpvely ex* 
ercised in adjusting the diplomacy of Europe. < , • 

The circumstances of the French government were not 
less favourable than those of the British, to the preser* 
vation of tranquillity between these two principal states, 
and there was even a remarkable similarity between 
them and those of the British government. France had 
its pretender, equally as Great Britain. The two go- 
vernments were accordingly influenced by’ like appre- 
hensions of the rival claimants of their thrones, and 
their amity was cemented by the common interest of a 
reciprocal guaranty of the actual possessors. At the 
death of Lewis XIV. the crown devolved to his great- 
grandson Lewis XV., the sole survivor of the French 
line of his descendants, then only five years old, and of 
a very feeble constitution. By the will of the deceased 
monarch the regency had been committed to a council, 
of which his nephew, the duke of Orleans, was nomi- 
nated the president. This prince contri\fed immediately 
to set aside the appointment of the board, by which he 
was to be controlled, and to assume the entire regency ; 
but his claim to this temporary authority was contested 
by the king of Spain, uncle to the young king. Nor 
was the competition confined to the regency, which was 
its immediate object, for the infirm health of the king 
presented a hope of succession, which the king of Spaiof 
wished to realise for one of his sons, to the prejudice of- 
the family of Orleans. Thus circumstanced in regard 
to the court of Spain, the regent soon found it expedient 
to seek in a connexion with the British government » 
support {gainst its project. He had in the beginning of 
his regency favoured an expedition of the pretender to 
the British crown ; but this measure assisted his subse- 
quent policy, by disposing the governmait of Great; 
voi.. ly. Q 
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Britain to maintain such a friendly connexion with 
France, as might hinder a repetition. 

The amicable correspondence of the two courts, which 
was thus begun by the policy of the regent, was con- 
tinued by the pacific disposition of the duke of Bourbon^ 
who succeeded him in the government \ and of cardinal 
Fleury, who three years afterwards was constituted 
minister, and held the administration until the year 
1748. The alienation of the court of Spain, which 
might else have expired with the regent, was revived by 
a measure of his successor the duke of Bourbon. The 
infanta of Spain had been sent to be educated in France, 
as the future consort of the king ; but, as this princess 
Was not then quite seven years old, and the health of the 
king was precarious, the minister became apprehensive 
of the danger of delay, and perhaps jealous of the chance 
of succession, which it offered to the family of Orleans. 
The princess was accordingly sent back to Spain, and a 
consort of a more advanced age was sought for the 
king®. France therefore continued to be urged by the 
same policy to cultivate a friendly connexion with Great 
Britain. 

The court of Spain was at the same time instigated to 
an extraordinary inquietude of policy. Alberoni, an 
Italian, had raised himself into importance by the favour 
of his countrywoman ®, the second queen of Philip V., 
and in the very year following the death of Lewis XIV., 
was placed at the head of the Spanish ministry. The 

* The duke of Orleans died soon after den in the year 1704, hut had been aban- 
t})Bt the king, having attained the age of doned by the Poles after the battle of 
fourteen years, had assumed the direction Pultawa, fought in the year 1709. She 
of the government. In the short inter- was married to Lewis aV. in the yeaf 
vening time the duke held the office of 1723. 

pritne minister. « The niece and step-daughter of fhfe 

. ® The daughter of Stanislaus, who had duke of Parma. — Moore’s Lite of Alb©K 
been advanced to the throne of* Poland roni, p. 22, Lond., 1806, 

the inffuextte of Charles XII. gf 
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^ssion of this queen was an anxious desire of procuring 
for her children establishments in her own country^ 
where she had a right of inheritance of the duchies of 
■Parma and Placentia, in the event of the expected ex-^ 
tinction of the male line of their princes. This wish of 
the queen coincided with the restless spirit of the 
minister, and both concurred with the discontent, which 
rankled in the minds of the Spaniards since the sacrifices 
made in the treaty of Utrecht. 

Though the genius of Alberoni was not of the first 
order, it was by no means contemptible. He possessed 
at least the activity, which seems to have been the qua- 
lification at this time most necessary for a minister of 
Spain ; and, busily as he was engaged in a great variety 
of projects of foreign aggrandisement, he was not less 
busily employed at home in renovating the exhausted 
resources of the government. For procuring an ally he 
was forced to look even to the other extremity of Europe. 
Gortz, the minister of Charles XII. of Sweden, was in- 
duced to promise to co-operate with him in supporting 
an invasion of the pretender to the British crown. For- 
tunately for the repose of Europe, the power of Gortz 
was annihilated by the ball, which destroyed his master 
at the siege of Frederickshall, and Alberoni was left to 
prosecute his enterprises alone. In his brief, though 
busy administration, this minister had not time for ac- 
complishing his projects ; but in about four years of 
power he had found sufficient opportunity for exercising 
two important influences on the policy of Europe. 

One of these influences consisted in giving a begin- 
ning to the friendly correspondence of the rival govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain ’. Busily intriguing 
in France to support the pretension of his master, he 

J Moon’g Life of Alberoni, pp. 135^ 136. 

4 2 
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.Rlarn^ jtlie fears of the regent, and drove hitft tO/jsejek 
an Rl^Uance with the British government, which he,, in the 
manner disposed to the connexion, by swppprtujg 
through his intrigues the interest of the pretender. This 
indeed was not an object, at which he aimed ; but the 
effect was as necessary a result of his measures, as if he 
had contemplated no other, than to unite the two courts 
in the most amicable intercourse. 

The other consisted in promoting those arrangements, 
which have been represented as still required for the 
adjustment of the system. Enterprises undertaken by 
this minister against Sicily and Sardinia, were imme- 
diately successful in regard to their proposed objects, 
both islands having been speedily reduced, and even- 
tually procured, by the arrangements of the quadruple 
alliance®, concluded in the year 1718, the reversion of 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia and of the grand- 
duchy of Tuscany for don Carlos a prince of Spain. 
The rights thus acquired were, twenty years afterwards, 
the equivalent, for which the same prince received, by 
the treaty of Vienna, the kingdom of the two Sicdies. 
The French government had become involved in a war 
with the emperor ®, in support of the pretension of the 
father-in-law of Lewis XV. to the crown of Poland ; the 
birth of a dauphin, by putting an end to the expectation, 
entertained by the king of Spain, of succeeding to the 
crown of France, had already terminated the alienation 
of the governments of those countries; and Austria, 
abandoned by the pusillanimous, though useful policy, 

^ ® Abr4g4 de I’Hist. de8 Traits s, tome ii. or in the year 1 7B3 . Stapislawii T©- 
p.‘ 6 — 11. These duchies were to be stored to the throne of Poland by the 
.of; the empire as male f>ela. Don French, but was in the^anie year 
Carlos was the eldest son of the second from it by the Russians. By the treaty 
ippnwniag^ the king of Spain, of Vienna, csonchided in the yeti 1738, 

• The dismissal of Alberoni was a re- the duchy of Lorraine was given to him, 
suit of the quadruple alliance. — Ibid. The and after him to the crown of F ranee, 
war was beguu thirteen years afterwards, , 
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of Wal^fe the British minister, was in the yeat 1738 
cbrapelied to cede the kingdom of the two Sicilies for the 
reversion of the duchies, and at the same time to yield 
the duchy of Lorraine to France. 

The arrangements, which had been begun by the 
treaty of Utrecht, were thus perfected after an interval 
of twenty-five years, which had allowed the system time 
and tranquillity sufficient for recovering from the shocks 
of the preceding struggle. Here then began the ma- 
turity of the southern and principal combination of Eu- 
ropean governments, which continued during eighteen 
years, or until the celebrated alliance of France and 
Austria, concluded in the year 1756. But though, 
during these eighteen years, the system continued to 
maintain the vigour of its functions, causes were already 
operating, and indeed had begun to operate even before 
it had been regularly commenced, which, at the expira- 
tion of this short period, began to introduce disorder into 
its arrangements, and at length destroyed all its con- 
sistency. 

In the last year of the seventeenth century the duchy 
of Prussia had been constituted a kingdom, and in the 
same year, in which the treaty of Utrecht was concluded, 
the first king of Prussia was succeeded by Frederic 
William, who collected and formed the military force, 
by which the new kingdom was rendered considerable. 
The royal title has been described by the grandson of 
the first king of Prussia the celebrated Frederic, as 
the scion of ambition, which his grandsire had planted 
in the bosoms of his posterity ; and abundantly did it 
germinate in the heart of this very sovereign. The three 
monarchs thus appear to have borne their several parts 
in the aggrandisement of the new kingdom. The first. 

King of PrusBia’i Hist, of His Own Times, vol. i. p. 45. pwbj., IJTSl. 
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vain and ostentatious, procured for his dominions the 
titular distinction, which excited the ambition of his 
family; the second, whom George II. of these countries 
used to denominate his brother the corporal collected 
the means necessary for indulging this propensity ; the 
third, who was the hero, felt the full influence of tha 
principle inspired by the first, and availed himself to the 
uttermost of the resources provided by the second. 
Among the numerous instances of the operation of little 
causes on the great concerns of nations it may be men^ 
tioned, that the notion of aspiring to the royal title is 
said to have been suggested to the first king of Prussia 
by a dispute about an arm-chair ; and Frederic himself 
has informed us that the design of creating a military 
power was prompted in the mind of the second by a 
pleasantry, which had casually occurred between two 
Englishmen. 

The very year following that, in which the arrange- 
ments of Utrecht were completed by the treaty of 
Vienna, was the year of the accession of Frederic II. to 
the throne of Prussia. In the same year died the em- 
peror Charles II., on which event was to be determined 
the great question of the Austrian succession, which 
that emperor had vainly endeavoured to decide in favour 
of his daughter Maria Theresa. The occasion was irre- 
sistibly tempting to the ambition of the young sovereign, 
who has himself alleged among the motives of his 


King of Prussia’s Hist, of His Own 
SSmesy vol. i, p. 45. DubL, 1791. 

Koch however has ascribed his am- 
lotion to the influence of the advance- 
ment of his cousin, the prince of Orange, 
to the throne of Great Britain, and of his 
neighbour, the elector of Saxony, to that 
nf Poland.«<^Tableau des H^vol., tome ii. 
p. 208, 

Three Englishmen had wagered, 
that the )ai^ m Profua conld nut con- 


stantly maintain more than fifteen thou- 
sand regular troops. Piqued at this 
doubt of his resources, he so augmented 
his revenue, and reduced his other ex- 
penses, that he was enabled to pay an 
army of seventy thousand.-— Seguris life 
of Frederic William II., Introd., p. xlyi, 
Lond., 1801. 

Hist, of His Own Times, vol. i, 
p* 47. 
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conduct, tlie consciousness of possessing a formidable 
army, and a well-replenished treasury. An invasion of 
Silesia was the offensive war which was most favoured 
by the situation of his scattered territories, as that en- ' 
terprise would be carried on upon his frontier, and the 
Oder would always furnish him with a sure communica- 
tion. On this enterprise he accordingly determined, 
and his army entered the province two days before his 
ambassador arrived at Vienna*®, to announce his preten-^ 
sion. This invasion was the apt precursor to the unwar-’ 
rantable seizure of western Poland ; and the two usur- 
pations gave to the Prussian territories all the compact- 
ness, which they were capable of receiving. 

In the invasion of Silesia the king of Prussia relied 
upon the rivalry of France and Great Britain, for pro- 
curing the assistance of the one, or the other, of these 
powers. France however was the power*’, to which he 
principally looked, because it was the ancient antagonist 
of Austria, and its armies could afford him more effectual 
assistance than the subsidies of Britain. In these spe- 
culations he was not disappointed. Though the French 
government had joined in guaranteeing the succession of 
Maria Theresa, cardinal Fleury discovered a subter-i 
fuge *®, by which he evaded the engagement. The first 
successes of the king of Prussia decided the court of 
France to connect itself with the rising adversary of its 
ancient, and still remembered rival ; and a confederacy 
was speedily formed *®, the object of which was to raise 

Hist, of His Own Times^ vol. i. dinal added, that the states of the ompiro 
p. 47. had not yet given their sanction to the 

Ibid., p. 49. definitive peace signed at Vienna between 

Ibid., pp. 41, 55. the emperor and France. — Abr6g4 de 

He pleaded that the guaranty sup- THist. des Trait6s, tome ii. p. 52. 
posed the clause sa/vo prajudicio teriiij This confederacy was first formed 

or that France, in giving it, could not be by the elector of Bavaria, with the courts 
understood to prejudice a third party, as of France and Spain. It was afterwards 
the elector of Bavaria, whose just preten- joined successively by the king of Po^ 
sions were not then, known. The cai> land, as elector of Saxony; by the kings 
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t;}^ e]4cirt? of Bavaria to the imperial throne, and- tb 
.mORihor the provinces of the queen of Hangary, ; ! <• 

. ..Maria Theresa had at first no other resources 
those, which were furnished by her own infleicible! re- 
solution. The pacific and temporising efibrts of' Sir 
Robert Walpole, the British minister, were anxionsty 
employed in endeavouring to negotiate a compromise 
between her and the king of Prussia ; but the queen in- 
dignantly rejected every proposal of sacrificing a portion 
of Silesia to the rapacity of her enemy, threw herself 
upon the attachment and valour of her hereditary sub- 
jects of Hungary, and declared herself determined to 
maintain the contest to the last extremity of resistance- 
Their enthusiastic admiration of her fortitude at length 
roused the British people to support her, and the timid 
minister, who had shrunk from the struggle, was driven 
from his post of power. The movement, which was 
thus begun by Great Britain, was seconded by the 
United Provinces. These two powers formed with 
Austria a combination, opposed to the confederacy of 
Prussia, France, and Spain; and the struggle was begun, 
which terminated in securing to Prussia the possession 
of Silesia, and thus rendering that government a for- 
midable antagonist to Austria. 

The war, thus commenced for the Austrian succes- 
sion, changed its character in the progress of hostilities. 
The British government and the United Provinces at 
first only furnished subsidies for the support of the 
queen of Hungary ; and France, though furnishing 
troops, acted only as an auxiliary. But the other ene- 
mies of the house of Austria, except Spain, gradually 
Withdrew from the contest, or were converted into a’llieSi^ 

and Sardinia; and by the <j\ieen, the Swedes were induced to de^ariB 
electors of Cologne -and the P^a^atinate. tvgainst — Abr^ge d^ 

To hinder the Kussians from assisting the des, i*. , . , , , , r. , ’ 
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the -Brftirfi gieveniment, from a subsiditMg aUy*, •biecsym 
a principal party in support of the interest (rfUhe qtteen 
.of. Hungary ; and France, feebly assisted by ‘Spain; was 
-exposed to the attachs of a confederacy led by<3reat 
, Britain, and was reduced to struggle for hei* dtm 
power. 

The two rival governments of the system, being at 
length committed in direct hostility, were diversely 
successful according to the respective characters of a 
continental and a maritime state. France overcame all 
the resistance, which the maritime powers could oppose 
to her in the Netherlands, and also took possession of 
Savoy and the county of Nice, while Great Britain 
destroyed the French marine and became possessed 
of Cape Breton, which commanded the Gulf of Saint 
Lawrence and Canada. The exhaustion of the struggle 
gave occasion to the accommodation, which was con- 
cluded at Aix-la-Chapelle, eight years after the inva- 
sion of Silesia. The two principal powers having 
interchanged the restoration of their conquests, the 
acquisition of Silesia, which was guaranteed to Prussia, 
appeared to have been almost the sole result of these 
hostilities. This was however a most important event 
in the history of Europe, as it broke the unity of the 
Germanic government®* by establishing a rival of Austria 
in the heart of the empire, and also as the practice of 
spoliation was then begun, which from that time de- 
sliroyed the combination of the system. 

_ ;The war terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 

Tvvo sea-fights, fought in the year the neighbouring potentates. His go- 
the French navy to a sin- vemment he has characterised as a hind 
gjp ship of de I'Hist. des of hermaphrodite, which was rath^ more 

S^ahi^toWie u. p. 74. an electorate than a kingdom ; and the 

Tableau des R6vol.de I’Europe, tome fame of determining the nature of this 
ii, p. 34\. Tl>e king of, Prussia has, 'm being he has mentioned, as one of the 
" “ V J. ^ ' * the ri- many in(;entives of his owii ambition.— 

diciie arid contempt, with which tb? prc- Hist, of His Ovm Times, p. 4 
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bad thus introduced into tbe southern system of Europe 
a power capable of sustaining an important part in its 
arrangements. The seven years’ war, which followed at 
an interval of eight years, indicated the action of this 
new power, in driving Austria, into an alliance with 
France her ancient adversary. 

The empress was so deeply chagrined at the sacri- 
fices, which she had been compelled to make, that her 
minister was ordered to speak of the peace as a subject 
of condolence^**; and, as she well knew that the treaty 
had left too many pretensions undecided, to be more 
than a suspension of hostilities, she without loss of time 
availed herself of the opportunity of preparing for a 
renewal of the war, by amending the regulation of her 
finances, and adopting every expedient of improved 
discipline, which might render her army more effective. 
The king of Prussia was not less assiduous in his pre- 
paration for the contest ***. He reclaimed extensive 
wastes by draining marshy land, he encouraged the 
settlement of foreigners in his territories, he established 
new manufactures while he favoured the old, and he; 
caused an entire change of the administration of justice, 
by forming a new system of laws^S from him denomi- 
nated the Frederician code. At the close of eight years, 
thus employed by the two governments, began the strug- 
gle, which, by the change effected in the political rela- 
tions of Austria, became the epoch of the decay of the 
principal system of Europe. 

** Coxe*s Hist, of Austria, vol. ii. p. ^ His Hist, of the Seven Years’ War, 
358, &c. She was obliged to restore her ch. i. 

conquests in Italy, to confirm the cession ^ The Frederician code derives its ge- 

of Silesia and Glatz to the king of Prus- neral principles from the Roman law. The 
8ia,and to 3 rield to don Philip the duchies king however forbade all comments, nor 
of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. She would he permit the opinions of doctors 
likewise ratified the cessions made by to he cited in civil causes. — Fred. Code, 
the treaty of Worms to the king of Sar- pref., p. xxviii. Edinb. 1761. 
dinia, of Vigevenasco, part of the Parme- 
san, and thp pount^ of Anghiera. 
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There had been indeed in the Austrian government a 
predisposition to this change, which had grown out of 
the very constitution of the system. The barrier-treaty 
gave to Austria the Netherlands, which had belonged to 
Spain ; but it gave these provinces as a barrier for the 
Dutch against the encroachments of France, not as a 
territory to be possessed in full dominion. The ceded 
provinces were accordingly to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the Dutch republic, and their commercial 
advantage was by express stipulations sacrificed to the 
interests of the maritime powers, by which they had 
been wrested from Spain. It was however not unnatural 
that Austria should be disposed to regard them in the 
same view with other territories, and become impatient 
of restrictions, which forbade the improvement of their 
natural resources. The discontent of the government 
was indeed suspended during the war®®, in which all the 
resources of the maritime powers were engaged in its 
Support, It was however renewed with augmented 
force by the earnestness, with which the empress had 
been urged to make the sacrifices necessary for the 
peace, and by the precipitation, with which the prelimi- 
naries were settled. 

The barrier-treaty might have still continued to 
maintain a connexion between Austria and the mari- 
time powers, if the aggrandisement of Prussia had not 
determined it to seek in the alliance of France, its ancient 
rival, the means of resisting, perhaps of humiliating, its 
new competitor for power. France indeed was with 
difficulty induced to renounce its ancient hostility to 
Austria®®, and to dissolve the Prussian connexion, which 
was accommodated to its habitual policy. A change of 
that policy was however prompted by a convention con- 
cluded in the year 1756 between Great Britain and 

“ Cow’s Hist, of Austria, vol, ii. p. 370, ^ Ibid., p. 374— 376. 
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Prussia’ for the protection of Hanover, theii threatened 
by this’ French. A dispute having arisen between Great 
Britain and France concerning the limits of their 
respective settlements in America, which the recent 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had left undetermined, and 
the latter power having made preparation for invading 
Hanover, the former demanded of the court of Vienna 
the fulfilment of the treaties existing between the two 
governments, and the repayment of the assistance, which 
in the late war had been liberally afforded. The court 
of Vienna on the other hand pleading its apprehension 
of the hostility of Prussia, as a reason for withholding 
the required succours, the British government resolved 
to place the electorate under the protection of that 
power. The convention then concluded overcame the 
hesitation of France, and the memorable treaty was in 
the same year concluded, which terminated the rivalry 
of France and Austria. 

It was the natural result of the aggrandisement of 
Prussia, that Austria should seek to be connected with 
France. A formidable power, influencing the protestant 
states of the empire, had been raised in the immediate 
vicinity of the hereditary dominions, and the Austrian 
government would have been much embarrassed in 
opposing a sufficient resistance at once to the king of 
Prussia for the protection of Bohemia, and to the king 
of France for the defence of the Netherlands. The 
alliance of France on the other hand secured the Aus- 
trian dominions on that side, and in Italy ; the influence 
maintained by that government in the councils of the 
Turks protected them from invasion on the side of Hun- 
gary; and the whole force of the Austrians might in 
this case be collected to oppose the efforts of their enek- 
mies in the north of Germany. 

In Franpe the treaty was regarded with a jealous eyO, 
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as -inconsistent with the ancient and genuine policy qf 
the - government. It even became the subject: of that 
extraordinaiy phenomenon in the administration of a 
state, a double cabinet with a double confidence®^, which 
had been formed about twelve years before this time on 
occasion of the election of a king of Poland, and was 
continued ten years afterwards. It was however at that 
time no longer possible to reason in the same manner, 
as at the time of the treaty of Westphalia®®, when the 
British government was almost a stranger to the con- 
tentions of the continent, when Russia was destitute of 
influence, and even unknown, and France, combined 
with Sweden, presented the only support of the liberties 
of Germany. The great increase of the commercial 
interest of Europe, the policy of the newly-formed mo- 
narchy of the north of Germany, and the civilization and 
improvement of Russia, had all rendered it expedient 
for France to seek to connect itself with some great 
power of the continent. If moreover France had adhered 
to her Prussian alliance, and left Austria to Great Britain, 
either that state might have been impelled to connect 
itself with Russia®®, and thus to spread confusion through 
the system, or the king of Prussia might have become 
the sovereign of Germany, and have presented to France 
a rivalry not compatible with the later arrangement, by 
which Great Britain was constituted the proper rival of 
that power®®. 

Though the combinations of the southern system of 
Europe thus appear to have been disposed agreeably to 

. This secret correspondence was pro- by cardinal Fleiiry. The prince de Conti 
bably begun in the year 1743 or 1744, was the chief manager. — Politique d#s 
ftUd was continued to the death of Lewis tous les Cabmets, tome i. pp. 53, 54. 

XV. It had been suggested by Madame Politiques deS tous les Cabinets, pref, 

Chateauroux, one of the mistresses of that pp. 10, 1 L 

king, who was desirous of hindering any ® Ibid., p. 56, note. 

other minister from possessing the exclu- ^ Ibid., tome i. p. 253 * 

siye coufidencei which had been eiyojed , . , < v . , 
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the relative interests of the states, of which it was com- 
posed*, when the British government connected itself 
with Prussia, and France attached itself to Austria, they 
must however be regarded as indicating the decay of 
the system, and portending its approaching dissolution* 
The favourite language of the new policy was, that it 
was a combination of the great powers to secure the 
tranquillity of the continent. From the moment, in 
which this principle was adopted, the stamina of the 
system were destroyed ; and, though an exterior appear* 
lance of health might for some time be preserved, it was 
but a specious concealment of a mortal malady. When 
a system is composed of very unequal parts, it must be 
maintained by supporting the weak against the strong, 
not by a combination of the strong to enforce the acqui- 
escence of the weak. The fruits of this principle were 
soon discoverable in the troubles of the Netherlands, and 
in the partition of Poland. 

The history of the seven-years’ war bears a re- 
markable correspondence to that of the struggle, by 
which it had been immediately preceded. In this war 
the powerful confederacy, united against the king of 
Prussia, threatened his dominions with the dismember- 
ment, which in the preceding had menaced the territo- 
ries of Austria®*; the heroic fortitude, with which the 
Prussian monarch received the attacks of his enemies, 
excited in the British nation even a more ardent enthu- 
siasm, than that before inspired by the magnanimity of 
Maria Theresa®*; and the war was concluded, like the 
former, with leaving that prince in possession of the 
valuable province, which he had occupied in the begin-, 
ning of his reign, and Austria had vainly laboured to 
recover by the assistance of its new alliance. 

The seven-years’ war had other important influenced, . 

Ctae’t Hist, of Auatns, vol. ii. p» 409, " Ibid., p, 4Ig, 
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besides that it gave occasion to the new relations of 
Austria and Prussia. It gave occasion also to the 
family-compact, which in the year 1761 united the 
forces of France and Spain; and, by the treaty con- 
cluded in the year 1763, it transferred to Great Britain 
the colonial possessions of France on the continent of 
America. 

The fear of the maritime ambition of the British 
government, tended naturally to attach Spain more 
closely to its rival and to render that connexion more 
intimate, which had been begun in the year 1701 by the 
establishment of a French dynasty on the throne of that 
country. The family-compact accordingly, in the year 
1761, combined in a strict alliance these two states, and 
gave to France the disposal of a navy at that time not 
inconsiderable^^. This treaty, concluded about two 
years before the termination of the war, had also the 
effect of directing against the colonial possessions of 
Spain, during this short interval, those attacks, which 
had been limited to the dependencies of France. Spain 
was accordingly rendered a partner in the sacrifices of 
the peace ; and the whole of the vast territory of North 
America on the eastern side of the Mississippi, together 
with Nova Scotia and Canada, became subject to the 
British government in the year 1763®. 

Here we discover a remarkable example of those 
adaptations of the times of political events, which essen- 
tially influence their results. If the family-compact had 
been concluded in the beginning of the war, before the 
fleet of France had been overpowered by the naved force 

Politique des tous les Cabinets, tom© Spain ceded Florida, and all her ter- 

ili.' p. 363. ritory, to the east and sotith-east of the 

In the year 1756 the marine of Mississippi; France ceded Nova Scotia 
Spain, being- then in its highest prospe- and Canada with its dependencies. Lou- 
rity, was estimated to comprehend’ front isiana was ceded by France to Spain in 
fifty. five to sixty ships of the line. — Ibid.^ compensation for Florida. — Abreg6 do 
tpme ii. p, 241. I’Hibt. de» twne ii. p. 118—123, 
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of Great Britain, the accession of the Spanish marine 
might have composed a navy too powerful for the 
strength of its adversary. Most favourably however to 
the success of the British government, the extraordinary 
exertions made by France for the support of her new 
alliance with Austria, had abandoned her marine and 
her colonies to the assaults of her maritime rival, and 
the family-compact was accordingly signed upon the 
ruin of her naval resources. This critical postponement 
has been by Segur “ attributed to the influence, which a 
queen of Portugal, who was the daughter of an arch- 
duchess, and had been educated in a partiality for Eng- 
land, possessed over Ferdinand VI. of Spain, who died 
in the year 1759. The pretext, according to this writer, 
of the antecedent alienation of Spain, was dissatisfaction 
on account of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which had 
been concluded by France without the concurrence of 
Spain, and had thus imposed on the latter a necessity of 
making great sacrifices. This would account for the 
alienation, but not for the change of policy. 

The great acquisition of colonial territory very oppor- 
tunely augmented the resources of Great Britain, just 
when France had become united with Austria on the 
one part, and yet more closely on the other with Spain. 
Not many years indeed had elapsed, when this very 
acquisition was found to have loosened the ties, which 
had bound the original colonies to the mother-country ; 
but the separation of those colonies has been subse- 
quently found to increase the resources of the empire, 
though its territory was diminished, the growing pros- 
perity of the new republic, which was the fruit of its 
independence, multiplying the consumers of the manu- 
factures of Great Britain. 

Another, and a most imporftint influence, may now be 

Polititiue de tous les Cabinets, tome ii. pp. 205, 239, 
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to the acquisition of Canada, the principal of the 
colonial cessions made by France. By the treaty con- 
cluded in the year 1763 the liberty of professing the 
rdigion of Rome ^ was granted to the inhabitants of that 
colony, so far as was permitted by the laws of England. 
This was understood to gruarantee to them the mainte- 
nance of tlie existing establishment of their church ; and 
the example of the formal establishment of a Roman- 
catholic church under a protestant sovereign has at 
length re-acted upon the constitution of the mother- 
country. 

Abrege de I’Hist, des Traites ub supra. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the history of the southern system of Europe, from the end of the 
seven-years^ war in the year 1763 to the end of the insurrection of 
the Netherlands in the year 1791. 

The first partition of Poland in the year 1772. — ^The war of Bavaria, 1778. — The 
peace of Teschen, 1779. — ^The Dutch barrier dismantled, 1781. — The troubles of 
the Netherlands, 1787.— These terminated, 1791. 


The termination of the seven-years’ war was the grand 
climacteric of the federative policy of Europe. In its 
progress, though the system continued to maintain its 
equilibrium, and even appeared to have extended and 
strengthened its federal relations, yet changes had oc- 
curred, which essentially altered its principles, and com- 
menced its decay. The newly formed royalty of Prussia 
was balanced by the newly formed connexion of France 
and Austria ; the family-compact, which bound Spain to 
France, was in part compensated by the ascendency, 
which the British government acquired over Portugal ; 
and the acquisitions of our government on the continent 
of America were poized by the continental peace, which 
permitted the rival government to direct an undivided 
attention to maritime concerns, its neglected and enfee- 
bled navy being at the same time recruited by the junc- 
tion of the marine of Spain. The various parts of the 
system, as it existed in the year 1763, appeared to have 
been sufficiently accommodated one to another, though 
'in greater extension and complexity, and the whole even 
seemed to have acquired a greater degree of stability. 
This apparent stability was however fallacious, and at 
this very time the work of deterioration had commenced, 
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just as the human body, while it yet exhibits the ap- 
pearance of robust and even florid manhood, has in- 
wardly begun the decay, which is to end in decrepitude 
and dissolution. 

The dissolution of the system did actually begin about 
thirty years from this time ; and, though in the compre- 
hensive arrangements of the divine providence a smaller 
system of policy, while its principles are yet sound and 
vigorous, may be made to yield to the formation, or ex- 
tension, of some more considerable combination, yet no 
primary system of human co-operation has ever been 
devoted to destruction, except when its principles had 
been already corrupted, and the violence by which it 
was dissolved, served only to heisten its decay, and pro- 
bably to preserve for a new order of things some elements 
of good, which might otherwise have been destroyed in 
the progress of corruption. The Jewish worship was 
not superseded by the more spiritual religion of our 
Redeemer, until its efficacy had been almost wholly lost 
among contending sects, and human tradition substituted 
by the more religious for the commandments of God. 
Even the idolatry of the pagan worship, better than the 
total absence of all religious sentiment, was not set aside 
by the doctrine of Christ, until it had been so weakened 
in its hold of the public mind, that Cicero described 
its ministers as unable to officiate in its augural ceremo- 
nies without a smile of derision, and Lucian openly 
ridiculed the received stories of its gods. When the 
Grecian republics were subdued by the policy and the 
arms of Philip of Macedon, their degeneracy must have 
been deep and decisive, since the brave and virtuous 
Phocion could pronounce resistance hopeless, and exhort 
his reluctant countrymen tcv a prudent submission. In 
the memorable subversion of the western empire we are 
tempted to lament the devastations of barbarism, spread- 
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jug oyer the invaluable refinements of along series of 
cuJLtivated ages ; but on a closer examination we discover, 
that the western empire was then rapidly declining into 
the worse barbarism of corrupted civilisation, and we 
learn to regard its rude invaders as the salutary, though 
severe, regenerators of its vitiated principles. The 
church of Rome too, before it received from Luther the 
shock of the reformation, had almost ceased to exercise 
nny influence upon the hearts of men ; and that it has 
since continued to maintain itself in the world, seems to 
iave arisen wholly from the improvement, which was 
wrought in it by the chastisement of that visitation. 

The alliance concluded between France and Austria 
4n the year 1756, at the commencement of the seven- 
years’ war, which gave occasion to these new arrange- 
ments, arose naturally out of the preceding relations of 
the principal governments of Europe; and the progressive 
operation of causes and effects may be traced even from 
the treaty of Westphalia, by which a systematic arrange- 
ment of federative policy was first adjusted. Austria 
Jby the connexion then established between France and 
the protestant states of Germany, began from that time 
to descend from the high station of the principal power 
of the system to that of the secondary, and in process of 
.time even below the rank of the secondary government, 
which before the close of the seventeenth century was 
occupied by Great Britain. This considerable reduction 
of the importance of Austria could not be effected, with- 
out loosening so much the bands of the Germanic con- 
federacy, as to afford opportunity for the formation and 


< * i&e trea'fy France was invested 
with a right of interfering in the con- 
tests, which should arise between the • 
states and the emjieror. Ten years after- 
wards the exercise of this right was ren- 
dered systematical by the ibrmation of 


the leajjue of the Rhine, which gave so 
much influence to France, in the afthirs 
of the empire, as often surpassed the au- 
thority of its chief. — Pfeflel, tome li. pp. 
362 , 364 . 
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aggrandisement of the new monarchy of Prussia. This 
new monarchy again as naturally disposed the sovereign 
of the empire, to seek support from his ancient rival 
against his nearer and more dangerous enemy. When 
this alliance was concluded, the system in truth lost its 
principle of combination, for the barrier-treaty, by which. 
Austria had been bound to the maritime powers, ceased 
to have any influence on the policy of that government. 
The barrier still existed for the protection of the Dutch 
provinces; but the power of Austria, which should have 
assisted in maintaining it, was transferred to the govern- 
ment interested in its destruction. As the general con- 
federacy of European governments had grown out of the 
interior system of the Germanic confederacy, so did the 
decay of the former arise from that internal change of 
the constitution of the empire, by which it had been 
transformed from a federative republic, of which the 
emperor was the chief, into a balanced system of two 
distinct confederacies, the one under the presidency of 
Austria, the other under that of Prussia. 

The new connexion was the subject of a long and 
violent contention among the parties of the French 
government ; nor would it have been maintained in the 
reign of Lewis XVI., if the influence of the queen had 
not been exerted for its support. It might indeed have 
been more suitable to the true policy of France * to form 
alternate connexions with the two rival governments of 
Germany, as it was certainly her interest to hinder either 
from attaining an overbearing ascendency. The actual 
effect however of the Austrian alliance was a continental 
tranquillity, which permitted France to turn its attention 
to maritime affairs, and to assist by a powerful armament 
the revolted colonies of Great Britain. If Austria, not 


‘ Politique de tous les Cabioeis, tome iii. pp. 354, 357. 
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controlled by Prussia, utid and not connected T^itb France, 
bad preserved its efficiency in the system of Europe, it 
would have beeti led to support the interest of Great 
Britain by a continental diversion, which must have 
disabled the French government for interfering in the 
struggle of Atnerica, The Austrian alliance deprived 
the British government of this resource. France was 
accordingly left at liberty to direct all its efforts to the 
acquisition of a considerable naval power, and the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies was the result. 

So far the balanced state of Germany, with the Aus- 
trian alliance, tvas to France an occasion of triumph, as 
it was to Great Britain an occasion of defeat and humi- 
liation. Few years however elapsed, before the re-action 
of this very revolution aroused into operation the revo- 
lutionary principles of the great monarchy, by which it 
had been assisted. The principle of the system had 
been already destroyed by the altered state of Germany ; 
the changed relation of France and Austria gave the 
decisive impulse to the revolution of North America ; 
and the American revolution, in re-acting upon France, 
overthrew the chief government of the system, from the 
previous decay of which it had mainly arisen. In the 
revolution of France whatever remained of the system of 
Europe was violently destroyed. The re-action of the 
colonial revolution indeed might not have generated a 
revolution in France, if that country had not been, in its 
own internal condition, strongly predisposed to the sub- 
version of its government. Its operation therefore in 
this respect seems only to have been to accelerate a revo- 
lution, which would otherwise have been effected, though 
not so soon, and perhaps not with so great violence. 
The suddenness and violence of the French revolution 
may have been necessary to its efficacy, in bringing the 
wasted systeifi to a speedy dissolution. 
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The Prussiati monarchy, which drove the Austrian 
government into a connexion thus important in its con- 
sequences, was in all the principles of its formation the 
Well-adapted instrument of disorganization. Having 
grown out of the decay of the German empire, it was 
foreign from the established relations of the European 
governments, and was accordingly fluctuating and un- 
certain in all its policy except its jealousy of Austria : 
composed of dissimilar and scattered provinces, connected 
only in subjection to a common sovereign, and to be 
preserved only by a military power, it naturally became 
an armed despotism, unfriendly to the security of the 
neighbouring states : and the geographical disposition 
of its territories, separated as they were into two portions 
by the interposition of a part of Poland, appears to have, 
as it were, prescribed to it the forcible partition of that 
country, which gave the fatal blow to a system of federal 
protection. 

Even this remarkable adaptation was improved by the 
avowed and strenuous irreligion of the sovereign, to 
whom it Was principally indebted for its greatness. It 
should be remembered that, long before infidelity was 
avowed by the revolutionary government of France, it 
had been professed upon the throne of Prussia; and 
from this portentous appearance of an infidel sovereign 
may principally have been derived the lax and arbitrary 
interpretation of the sacred writings®, which has so un- 

® In the edict concerning relimon, pub- ‘ their exhortations adopt a new-tangled 
lished by Frederic-William II. at his ‘ style, entirely different from the spirit 
accession, in the year 1786, we find the ‘ oi true christiani^, which might in the 
following passage. ‘ Some years before ‘ end shake the pillars of the faith of 
‘ our elevation to the throne we have ob- ‘ Christians. They blush not to renew 
‘ served with regret, that several clergy * the miserable errors of Sociuiaiis, Deists, 
‘ of the protestant communion permit ' and Naturalists, long ago refuted, and 

* themselves a liberty altogether un- ‘ to diffuse them among the people with 

‘ bounded with regard to the dogmas ^ ‘ as much boldness as imprudence, under 

‘ their persuasion ; that they deny several ^ the name of philosophy, by a strange 
‘ fundamental points and truths of the * abuse of that name. They blush not to 

* Christian reli^on in general, and in * diminish daily the authority of the bible, 
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kappiljr characterised the protestant clergy of Germafty. 
The religious circumstaoces of Germany had indeed a 
natural tendency towards this vagueness of interpretation. 
The three religious communities of that country are so 
intermixed \ that the two sects of Protestants, the Lu- 
therans and the Calvinists, have been brought into a 
union for the support of their common cause against the 
Roman Catholics ; and, as the right of free inquiry was 
the very principle of their separation from the church of 
Rome, this right was exercised to an excess, in which 
they were led to explain away religion itself. The want 
also of a liturgy and precise form of belief, prescribed 
and maintained by a public authority, had left the Pro- 
testants of Germany to be influenced by every vague 
speculation, which ingenious men might ofler to their 
attention. Attempts were moreover made to amalgamate 
the three churches into one, which contributed yet more 
to efface the characteristic doctrines of Christianity. But 
the notorious infidelity of Frederic II., originating pro- 
bably from his early admiration® of the literature of 
France, gave a fashion of irreverent freedom in religious 
discussion, much beyond the influence of these predis- 
posing causes. The reign of Frederic appears thus to 
have been the epoch at once of an audacious disavowal 


* as the ^vealed word of God j to falsify 

* that divine source of the salvation of 

* mankind ; to give forced explanations 

* of it, or even to reject it entirely ; to 
‘ represent it to men as suspicious and 

* superfluous faith in the mysteries of 

* revealed religion in general, and parti- 
‘ cularly the mysteries of the redemption 
‘ and sacrifice of the Saviour of the world, 

* to lead them thus into error, and in this 

* manner everywhere to brave christia- 

‘ nity;*u^Rei^ of Frederic-William IT. 
by Segur, vpl, i. pp. 442, 443- London, 
imi: ' 


J XtejfhigE^ Jconf^pns of Germany, 
thr Rotnah Uatnolic, the Lutheran, and 
the Calvinist, are professed in many 


small contiguous principalities, and there 
is scarcely one of these, in which all the 
three have not free exercise. Innumer- 
able were the projects for moderating the 
differences between the three churches. 
One of these was the establishment of a 
PhilantkropinCj or academy of general 
education, in the principality of Anhault^ 
Dessau, by a man named Bassidow, 
which appears to have chiefly occasioned 
the lamentable corruption of the protes-, 
tant religion in the empire. — Robinson’s 
Proofs of a Conspiracy, p. 80 — 817. Dub- 
lin, 1798. 

, * Four years before his accession ht ; 
addressed to Voltaire a letter composed 
in the most complimentary language. 
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of revealed religion, and of a corrupt interpretation of its 
principles ; to have encouraged the assaults of its ene- 
mies, and to have enfeebled the resistance of its cham- 
pions. Such a reign in such a government was an apt 
precursor of the disorganization of Europe. The go- 
vernment had grown out of the decay of the federative 
combinations of the empire, and tended to disorder what 
remained of the general system. The reign propagated 
the corruption of that religious principle, without the 
influence of which neither systems, nor governments, 
can be held in connexion. 

Even of this evil however, great as it was, we may 
take the cheering view, that it was not unmixed, but 
eventually the instrument of good. When the pride of 
philosophy had prompted men to place an undue re- 
liance on the power of reason, nothing could so effec- 
tually recall them to the sober exercise of their under- 
standings, as that it should pursue its course without 
restraint, and exhibit fully to the world the vanity of its 
pretensions. The prostitute worshipped in the frenzy 
of the French revolution sent back multitudes to an 
humble profession of the gospel of Christ; and the 
extravagant speculations of the German theologians, 
terminating in a rejection of every tenet, which could 
distinguish Christianity from simple deism, have excited 
a religious re-action, which promises to regenerate the 
faith of the original country of the reformation. 

The military character of the Prussian government 
appears to have given birth to the military conscription, 
which, in the mighty struggle of our own time, has 
brought into the field the whole active population of the 
French empire. The experience of the seven-years’ 
war having pointed out to the court of Vienna the ne-.- 
cessity of imitating the example of its formidably neigh-j, 
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boui*®, tHe ^tnfe l^tactice was in the yehr 1772 intro- 
duced into the ^teater part of the Austrikh dottiitiions. 
Nor was the liitiovating violence of Prussia confined 
to continental objects, for Frederic 11. appears to have 
first Insisted ott the pretension, that free ships should 
make free goods, on which was afterwards formed the 
maritime system of armed neutrality, opposed to the 
naval ascendency of Great Britain’. This pretension 
was advanced by him in the years 1747 and 1748 ; and, 
though the claim was resisted by our government, he 
contrived to indemnify his subjects for the losses sus- 
tained in the contest, by seizing a part of the Silesian 
revenues due to the merchants of Great Britain®. On 
the land and on the sea he was equally hostile to the 
existing order. On the land he set the example of 
transforming a people into an army ; on the sea he pro- 
claimed resistance to the established regulations of mari- 
time war. The prince-royal, his brother, appears to 
have been deeply sensible of the ruitious policy of this 
celebrated monarch, for, perceiving that his own death 
was approaching®, he is said to have addressed to the 
king a letter of most earnest remonstrance, ih which he 
told him, that ‘ men read in his success the slavery of 
the human race, the annihilation of laws, the degrada- 
tion of society.’ The calamities of the French revolu. 


® Coxe’s Hist, of Austria, vol. ii. p.489. 
y A memorial on this subject was pre- 
sented in the year 1747 by the Prussian 
ambassador to the states-general of the 
Uuitfed Provinces. — Mem. of Frederic 111. 
^Towers, vol. i. p. 286. Dubl., 1789. 
The principle however, that free ships 
should make free goods, appears to have 
been amicably suggested by the Swedes, 
in a negotiation with Oliver Cromwell in 
the year 1656, but declined by the En- 
glish miliistry. — Whitelock’s Memorials, 
p. 627, 

^ The revehuei of Silesia had been 


mortgaged by the emperor Charles VI, 
to some British merchants , as a security 
for a loaii, and the fetnprfess-queen, in 
ceding Silesia, had stipulated, that the 
king of Prussia should stand in the place 
of the late emperor, with respect to this 
debt. The king however detained 200,000 
crowns, as a reprisal for eighteen Prus- 
sian ships captured by the British, and 
thirty-thre^ neutrals, lu ^liich the sub* 
jects of Prussia were concerned. 

• Towers’s Mem. of Ftederic ill« 
vol. ii« p> 148, &c. 
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tron have abundantly justified this emphatic admonition. 
From Frederic himself the ruin, which his brother ap- 
prehended for him, was averted, not by the wisdom of 
his counsels, nor by the power of his resources, but by 
the seasonable death of Elizabeth empress of Russia 
who had been a most formidable enemy, and Was suc- 
ceeded by sovereigns favourable to his interest. 

It may afford matter of profound reflection, that these 
precedents of disorder were very remarkably turned both 
against the government, by which they had been esta- 
blished, and also against France, where they were fol- 
lowed to the utmost extent of application. Among the 
subjugated governments of Europe none drank so deeply 
as Prussia of the bitter cup of degradation and depend- 
ence ; and the power of Napoleon was overturned by 
his peremptory interference with the existing arrange- 
ments of commerce, and by the operation of his coti- 
scriptions in rendering other nations military while he 
spared as much as possible the people of France. 

The example of successful violence, exhibited by 
Prussia, was conjointly imitated by France and Spain, 
then united by the family-compact. The close connfexion 
of these governments suggested the scheme of attacking 
the interests of Great Britain through her commercial 
connexion with PortugaP^ and in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of justice, it was made an express condition of this 
confederacy, that Portugal should be compelled to re- 
nounce her neutrality, and attach herself to the allied 

She died early in" the year '1762. wife and successor, Catherine II., in- 
Her nephew Peter III., by whom she was fliienced probably by a discovery of re- 
succceded, held the king of Prussia in the monstrances addressed to him in her fa- 
highest admiration, and immediately of- vour by Frederic, adhered to the peace, 
fered to sacrifice for peace all the con- while she recall^ the troops. — Towers’s 
quests of Russia, engaging to join his Mem. of Frederic III., vol. ii. p. 148. 
troops with those of Frederic even against This observation was made by Sir 

powers in alliance iirith his own empire. Walter Scott in his Life of Buonaparte. ^ 
Peter was deposed, before he could af- Abr^g6del’Hisi.desTraites,toiilfeiL 

ford to the king any assistance ; but his p. 109. 
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courts. Portugal was accordingly attacked by Spain ; 
but, the power of Great Britain being exerted for her 
protection, the aggression had no other consequence, 
than, as was pointedly said at the time by the old lord 
Tyrawley^, that Spain thereby told her the secret of her 
own weakness. 

This outrage was committed against the law of nations 
towards the conclusion of the seven-years’ war. In the 
year 1772, nine years after the conclusion of the war, it 
was proved to the world that this law had ceased to 
command any respect, and that the system of Europe 
was rapidly degenerating into a shameless struggle of 
rapacity. In this instance the scheme was projected by 
Prussia, and the concurrence of the other powers pro- 
cured by her management. 

The plan of partitioning Poland appears to have been 
formed by the king of Prussia and to have been by 
him proposed, first to Austria, and afterwards to Russia. 
As Russia grasped at the exclusive possession of that 
country, a concurrence in a plan of partition could not 
have been obtained of the court of Petersburgh, without 
much address of management, assisted by favourable cir- 
cumstances. It was accordingly necessary in the first 
instance to secure the co-operation of the court of 
Vienna. This was obtained without difficulty. Russia, 
being engaged in a war with Turkey, was then induced 
by an apprehension of the hostility of Austria, to accept 
a portion of Poland as an indemnification for restoring 
Walachia and Moldavia, which had been taken from the 
Turks. 

Thus was begun, in the year 1772, the plan of parti- 


^^Politiquede tousles Cabinets, tome ii. having remonstrated against admitting 

p. 220« the house of Austria to a share of the 

Coxe’s Hist, of Austria, vol. ii. ^)oil, Frederic replied, ‘Hs partageront 
p. 50Q, note. Count Hertzberg, who was aussi la blame.’ 

consulted on the occasion by the king, 
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tion, which was completed twenty-one years afterwards 
by the final division of Poland. In the first perpetration 
of this great outrage, preparation was carefully made for 
its subsequent consummation. For insuring the con- 
tinuance of the evils by which Poland had been ren- 
dered defenceless, and even aggravating their mis- 
chievous operation, a system of regulations was devised 
for the remaining territory, comprehending all the exist- 
ing abuses of the government, and adding to the limita- 
tions of the royal power other restrictions, which ren- 
dered it absolutely nugatory ; and under the insulting 
pretence of providing for the future prosperity of the 
country, which they had spoiled, this collection of griev- 
ances was, after a resistance of two years, forced by the 
allied powers as an amended constitution on the Polish 
delegates, who had become sensible of the evil of their 
once valued privileges. 

Where was on this occasion that provident appre- 
hension of remote and contingent danger, which had 
used to excite a sensitive alarm at every encroachment, 
and had bound the states of Europe in the most compli- 
cated combinations ? The answer may be found chiefly 
in the very magnitude of the exertions, to which a 
jealousy of the balance of power had recently stimulated 
those very powers. The seven-years’ war had spread 
over every region of the globe, and had wearied and 
exhausted the energies of Europe. In the season of 
lassitude, which followed this extraordinary exertion, it 
was not difficult to procure the acquiescence of the 
other governments. A change of ministry in the French 

‘ Tlie partitioning powers excluded ‘ pointment of bishops, castellans, pala- 

* all pros|>ect of reform by perpetuating ‘ tines, and ministers of state, and the 
‘ the elective form of the monarchy, the * patronage of the starosties or royal 

* liberum veto, and the other inherent de. ‘ tiefs, and by vesting the executive 
^ fects 6f the constitution ; and still fur- ‘ power in a permanent council chosen by 

ther circumscribed the authority of the the diet, and presided by the hlng.^ 

* crown by taking from the king the ap- *C6xe*'s Hist, of Austria, vol.ii; p. lioo*' 
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government was even critically favourable, by disabling 
the opposition of the court of Vienna, which at first was 
adverse to the plan notwithstanding the offered share of 
the spoil, as it was unwilling to bring the Prussians into 
a closer vicinage^®. With this feeling a communication 
of the scheme was made to the French court by that of 
Vienna, for the purpose of discovering, whether the 
former would give assistance in opposing it ; but a court- 
intrigue had displaced the duke of Chpiseul, who had 
already encouraged the Turks to resist the ambition of 
Russia, and had substituted for him the duke d’Aguillon, 
who confined his attention to the management of do- 
mestic cabals. Of the British government the author 
has been fortunately enabled to assert that it was 
wholly ignorant of the transaction. It may indeed be 
questioned, whether the nation, which had been recently 
connected with Russia by an advantageous treaty of 
commerce, would have been disposed to forego its be- 
nefits for a consideration so remote and general, as the 
preservation of the integrity of a country in the north of 
Europe. How powerful was the influence of such an 
interest, Mr. Pitt experienced, when he reluctantly re- 
linquished his purpose of protecting Turkey against the 
encroaching spirit of the same state. 

The southern countries of Europe did not afford so 
convenient a subject for a conspiracy of governments, as 


Politique de tous les CabiuetS; 
tome i. pp. 14G, 147. 

The late captain Edward Hamilton 
communicated to the author the follow- 
ing anecdote relative to this transaction. 
Sir Robert Mun-ay Keith, who was British 
minister at Vieni^, when it was deter- 
mined, returned th England on leave of 
absence some months afterwards, and 
meeting lord Weymouth, the secretary 
of state for foreign aftairs, at White’^, 
while they waited for two more to form 
their party at whi#t| asked him^ whether 


he had not been very fortunate in pro* 
curing for him the copy of the treaty, 
which he had sent him. The secretary 
protested that he had never received such 
a paper, and a search being made, the 
letter was found in the foreign-office with 
the seal unbroken. This anecdote, lie 
added, had been told to him by two per- 
sons, to whom Sir H. M. Keith had re- 
lated it, and who said he had often 
told it, to prove how the characters of 
ambassadors were at the mercy of iado* 
lence and ignorance. 
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Poland constituted in its northern region. The new 
plan of partition therefore was not introduced among 
them. But the unprincipled violence, of which the 
spoliation of Prussia had exhibited so striking an ex- 
ample, wa^ eagerly imitated, apd this too in a case, in 
which it. directly struck at what yet remained of a 
system of equilibrium. 

Two years after the conclusion of the seven-years’ war, 
Joseph II. had succeeded his father^* in the imperial 
dignity, though during fifteen years he was only the 
colleague of his mother the celebrated Maria Theresa. 
Mr. Coxe has justly characterised this prince as noted 
for a restless spirit of innovation which was impa- 
tient of all existing regulations, and for a perfidious 
duplicity, which was regardless of the most solemn en- 
gagements. These fatal propensities were in some 
degree controlled by the long tutelage, in which he was 
retained by the empress-queen ; but the artful Frederic 
contrived to avail himself of them, even within that 
period, for engaging him in the spoliation of Poland, 
and, when another opportunity of unjust aggrandise- 
ment appeared to present itself, the emperor forced his 
reluctant mother into new hostilities. 

The object, which on this other occasion excited the 
ambition of the emperor, was the acquisition of Bavaria, 
which seemed to be placed within his grasp by the 
death of the elector, who had left no male issue. A 
claim was accordingly advanced which would have 


Francis, grand-duke of Tuscany, 
■who had married Maria Theresa in the 
reign of the emperor Charles VI., but 
even after the death of that prince had 
never enjoyed much influence, though 
about five years aiter that event he was 
associated with his consort in the impe- 
rial dignity, ' 

Hist, of Austria, vol. ii. p. 629. 

^ The succession l)eloug^ rightfully 


to the elector-palatine, as the chief of the 
elder branch of the family* Joseph II 
on the other hand claimed all tbe fiefs of 
the empire, which preceding emperors 
had bestowed on the Bavarian branch, 
without naming in the investitures the 
palatine princes of the family. The em? 
press Maria Theresa at the same time 
churned all the diatiids, which had been 
Wd by in the year 



proc^l'^^ . fpr him iinmediatejy j.alipo,^. ij^hep.hftif . 1 ?^ 
the. ?)ect6rate, would have bo inurcb..e)Tibarjcassedf 
t^p remainder, as to facilitate the acquisitipu <^!ithPi 
whole by a projected exchange of territory:. The iacquif' 
sition would not only have added much to the power of 
the house of Austria, but would also have connected 
with the centre of the monarchy the valuable demesnes, 
which it possessed in Suabia. , . 

To avert the opposition of the rival of Austria, 
Joseph tried upon Frederic the operation of that acconti- 
modating system of partitioning®*, which he had learned 
from that prince, offering to acquiesce in certain plans 
of aggrandisement of the territories of the king of 
Prussia, in return for his concurrence in the appropria- 
tion of Bavaria. But the circumstances did not appear 
to that wily sovereign to be similar. He felt it more 
suitable to his interest to assume the character of cham- 
pion of the Germanic liberties®®, and the emperor, after 
a short struggle, was forced to content himself with a 
very moderate portion of the territory ®®, which he had 
hoped to engross. 

Though Joseph had been disappointed in this effort, 
he did not relinquish the object, and the failure appears 
only to have directed his thoughts to another method of 
accomplishing his purpose. He proposed accordingly 
to exchange for the desired territory the provinces ;of 
the Netherlands®*, a proposal directly repugnant to thie^ 
barrier-treaty, which had transferred these provinces to 


1425 , Elleging a pretended investiture, reunion of the margravates of Ansgach* ' 
granted by the emperor Sigismond in the and Bareith to the electoral domihions 9 ^ ^ 

f o l low in g year to his son-in-law Albert the house of Brandenbiirgh, tjxe twi- 4 

duke 4^ Austria^Tableau des R^vol. de tones before otfered. — Ibid., pp. 528^ 53®, . 

I’jpimsppe, tome ii. pp. 419, 420. This portion was abotii a sixteenth 

CtMce^e Hist of Austria, vol. ii. part, whereas that which he ' 

p.m ncct^ed, was nearly ahaJf.-~Abr|g|^w 

^ »[<«l«ver ia the treaty of Teschen he i’HiSt. des Traitgs, tome iup. ; '^ 7 

sefHueitkistPWiy advaata^, the empresa- ^ p. 154— IhC \ 

que»ii than mgagsag net 4o oppotethe . « ^ W 


'Ji .. 107 
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the empire on the express condition of holding them for 
the protection of the United Provinces. The same dif- 
ficulty, which had frustrated the former project, proved 
fatal also to this new speculation ; but, in preparing to 
accomplish it, the emperor had dismantled the strong 
places, and expelled the Dutch garrisons. 

Though the alliance formed between France and 
Austria was in truth inconsistent with the provisions of 
the barrier-treaty, this was not formally abrogated by 
Maria Theresa who was busily engaged in opposing 
the aggrandisement of Prussia, in securing her share of 
the partition of Poland, and in arranging the treaty of 
Teschen, which adjusted her differences with Frederic, 
and was also unwilling to offend the maritime powers, 
and attach herself wholly to France. The restless ra- 
paeity of Joseph II., however, completed, what had been 
begun by the alliance of the year 1756. Having come 
into the possession of the imperial power in the year 
1780, on the death of Maria Theresa, he proceeded 
immediately to execute his plans of innovation. The 
barrier was in the following year dismantled and de- 
prived of its garrisons ; and then the political constitu- 
tion of the Netherlands was shaken to its foundation 
and a way prepared by speculative alterations for the 
jacobinism of France. 

The dominions of the Austrian government were sin- 
gularly various, ten principal languages being spoken in 

Coxe’s Hist, of Austria, vol. ii. eluding an alliance for weakening the 
pp. 584, 585. British power in the East Indies.—Sbid., 

In, the years 1783 and 1784 he at- pp. 589— 591. 
tempted to abrogate the barrier-treaty in ^ ‘ He formed the grand, but imprac- 
fact, by extending the limits of Austrian ticablo plan, of abolishing all distinc- 
Flanders at the expense of the United tions of religion, language, and manners, 
States, and by requiring that the naviga- by declaring that in future there should 
tion of the Scheldt should be free. Thia ^ be no more provinces, but one nation, 
project however he was compelled by the one family, and one empire. He first 
French court io relinquish, that court abolished the numerous and separate 
being desirous of conciliating the United jurisdictions, and divided the Austrian 
Provinces, with which it was then con- monarchy into thirteen governments, 

VOL. IV. S 
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the heterogeneous provinces of which they were com- 
posed, and these provinces being in other respects also 
as distinct as so many nations. In these territories 
many grievances required to be remedied, and Maria 
Theresa had begun a plan of gradual reformation, by 
reducing the enormous privileges of the nobility and 
clergy, and alleviating the oppressions of the peasants. 
A gradual reformation was however too slow for the 
ardent spirit of Joseph II., which was captivated by the 
project of reducing the discordancy of his dominions to 
one simple system of administration. He accordingly 
published a new plan of government, which altered in 
almost every particular the civil and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments, and, though with some few changes really 
beneficial, was an extraordinary specimen of rapacious 
despotism combined with speculative innovation. Eager 
for power, he was led either to suppress the provincial 
states, or to render them inefficient by novel modifica- 
tions, and he made the absolute will of the sovereign the 
basis of the administration. Enthusiastic in his admira- 
tion of the French economists, he adopted into his 
constitutions many of their wildest extravagancies ; he 
abolished the right of primogeniture, he declared mar- 
riage a merely civil contract, he facilitated divorces, and 
he rendered bastards capable of inheriting. The French 
writer of his life observes with triumphant satisfaction, 
that almost all the regulations of the national assembly 
of his own country had been sketched by this emperor ; 
and Brissot has characterised him as a greedy despot, 
covering his rapacity with a mask of philosophy. 

The imperial plan of levelling reformation was ex- 


each of which was subdivided into a eluding the Polish, Bohemian, and Illy- 
certain number of circles, or districts, *' rian dialects,) Latin, Walachian, Turkish, 
proportionate to its extent.’ — Coxe’s Modem Greek, Italian, Flemish, and 
Mist, of Austria, vol. ii. pp. 572, 573. French.— Ibid., p. 573, 

^ Gennan, HuBgarian,^Sclavomafl,, (in- 
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tended to the Netherlands, where the extraordinary 
denseness of the population and the wide diffusion of 
comfort afforded incontestable proof, that the existing 
government was neither ill adapted to the people, nor 
ill administered by the rulers; and it was accordingly 
encountered with that strenuous resistance, which might 
have been expected from a people satisfied with their 
actual situation, and jealous of their numerous pri- 
vileges. At an early period of his reign he began his 
operations by abolishing convents, prohibiting proces- 
sions and other ecclesiastical practices, and removing 
images from the churches. In the year 1786 he made 
a direct attack upon the clergy by abrogating the pri- 
vileges of the university of Louvain, and instituting 
another seminary, over which he placed foreigners inde- 
pendent of the bishops. The clergy of these provinces 
possessing almost unbounded influence, such an attack 
would naturally excite a most violent discontent. In 
the following year new causes of irritation were added 
by the arbitrary suppression of the civil constitutions, 
and the indignation of the people of the Netherlands 
broke out into open resistance. 

The insurrection of the Netherlands might perhaps 
have of itself broken up the system of Europe, by esta- 
blishing in its centre an independent republic, if grief, 
occasioned by the multiplied embarrassments, in which 
he had involved himself, had not brought the emperor 
to his grave within four months from the commencement 
of hostilities. He was in the year 1790 succeeded by 
his brother, Leopold IL, whose mildness and discretion 
conciliated his revolted subjects, and recovered this 
valuable portion of the dominions of his family. 

The moderation and prudence of Leopold might have 
b^n insufficient for accomplishing the recovery of the 
Netherlands, if they had not been aided by an appre- 
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itenstan^iMhipli nidutcalized the efforts of itie < inauxgetlfs^ 
and j»fen determined these states to solicit the BiediatiPB 
ef. tlifi 'maritime powers, for effecting the rerfistahH^-. 
laent of their connexion with the other doipinipns .pf 
Austria. .Such a commotion could not arise in aterritpry, 
adjacent to France, at this time agitated by .the firpt 
movements of the revolution, without deriving from it 
some portion of revolutionary feeling. The constitutions 
however of the Netherlands, though republican, were 
aristocratic ; and, when the appeal had been made to the 
people, that people soon learned from the example of 
their, neighbours to inveigh against the restrictions of 
the very governments, for the maintenance of which 
they had but a short time before been willing to expose 
themselves to every danger. A democratic party was 
accordingly formed, and the insurgents became divided 
into two hostile and irreconcilable factions. In this 
crisis the stroke of death removed the sovereign, by 
whose wild oppression the insurrection had been origi- 
nally excited, and might still have been maintained. 
The vigour of the resistance, opposed to tlie measures of 
the emperor, was abated by that event, and the offer of 
restoring the provinces to their former condition, which 
was made by the new emperor, was after some hesitation 
accepted. 

In treating of this insurrection the honourable, testi- 
mony should not be omitted, which was borne by, the, 
Belgic deputies at the Hague to the good faith .an^ 
consistency of the British government*®, which, thqy 
said, had never encouraged it in its outset, nor . fed them 
with false hopes in its progress ; but had /on every 
occasion exhorted them to return, to their allegiance, ppd 
expressed' air earnest dieaire>ito assist .them 
and' ' B0mpwg their; ancient /and ilegial iConstittdioni. . , , 

> . : ( ! ft GoM’s Histttf A#stri% ■ 
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pdlicy of ’ the feritish gbvernmeat was 'tine legitimate and 
salutary plan of restoring, as much as was possible, the 
combination of that arrangement of states^ which had 
existed in Europe during the preceding oOntiitTy, but 
was then menaced with dissolution. Prussia, actuated 
by its jealousy of Austria, appears to have encou- 
raged an insurrection, which promised to diminish the 
power of the rival state ; but Great Britain, though 
alienated from Austria by the French alliance, interfered 
Only, as became its position in the general system, for 
the re-establishment of a barrier, which had been op- 
posed to the ambition of France, and might again atford 
protection. 

Unfortunately for Austria and for Europe, the emperor 
was not actuated by a policy similar to that of Great 
Britain. As much attached as his brother and prede- 
cessor, to the alliance of France, he looked to it for the 
future safety of the Netherlands, and evaded the offered 
guaranty of the maritime powers and of Prussia. For 
the barrier-treaty he inherited the aversion of Joseph II., 
regarding it as an unnecessary dereliction of the natural 
advantages of his dominions ; and the guaranty of Prus- 
sia' he was more especially anxious to avoid, as it would 
have subjected him to the interference of a formidable 
rival. He contrived at the same time to alienate the 
returning affections of his subjects in the very moment 
of reconciliation. Though he had originally consented 
to restore to the Netherlands their ancient constitutioO 
Ke could not afterwards be induced to restore it in any 
bfher form, than as it had existed at the close of the 
i^igh of Maria Theresa, before the more grievous iono- 
ihtioiis' of his immediate predecessor. Nor was this 
4;iS^pbin*tment' left to act lOlone upon ; the still rankling 
jdiJousielsW't'he N^therlSuadsy fent ;it:was |i(x:«»panie4 
Coxe’s vol% ^ ' 695 1 
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by some proceedings of a violent character well fitted 
to irritate every principle of disaffection. By this inju- 
dicious conduct of the emperor, the democratic spirit, 
which had been excited in the insurrection, was cherished 
and maintained ; the confidence and cordial attachment 
of the maritime powers were at the same time forfeited 
by his abandonment of the connexion in declining their 
guaranty ; and the system, wholly loosened in this its 
main articulation, appears to have from this time merely 
awaited the violence, by which it was in a very few 
years dissipated and destroyed. 

The very different characters of Frederic and of Joseph 
were equally accommodated to the work of destruction. 
The crafty ability of the former introduced a practice of 
spoliation, which ruined the principle of federative pro- 
tection ; the restless incapacity of the other destroyed 
the grand link of the system by convulsing the Nether- 
lands with rebellion. The process of dissolution had 
however been begun, when the altered circumstances of 
Germany disposed the court of Vienna to enter into an 
alliance with France ; and the usurping violence of the 
king, and the innovating vanity of the emperor, but 
hastened a catastrophe, which must have ensued without 
their interposition. 

That the catastrophe of a decaying system should be 
hastened, may be considered as of itself agreeable to the 
plan of a beneficent providence, inasmuch as the princi- 
ples of renovation may be better preserved in a con- 
tracted period of decay and dissolution. It may however 
have also had an important operation in so modifying 
the result, as to render it more favourable to human 


® Two obnoxious membcr.s of the 
council of Brabant were removed; and, 
when the states presented a violent pro- 
test against this measure, and proceeded 
to other acts of determined opposition, 


the suspension of their sittings, the era- 
usure of their protests from the journals, 
and the arrest of four of their members, 
increased the irritation .«-Coxe’s Hist of 
Austria, vol. ii. p. 696. 
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improvement. If, in the disorganized state of the con- 
stitution of the empire, a king of Prussia had not first 
strengthened his scattered territories by the usurpation 
of Silesia, and then awed the encroaching empire of 
Russia into a partition of Poland, that government, 
which under the ambitious Catherine embraced every 
pretext for interfering in the concerns of Germany, might 
first have possessed itself of the whole of Poland, and 
then have pushed its inroads into the centre of the 
southern system. In this case the system of Europe 
might have been as effectually destroyed, as by the 
revolution of France, but without similar tendencies to 
restoration. The extravagancies of democratic innova- 
tion might not have instructed the world in the mis- 
chiefs of speculative changes of government ; the blas- 
phemies of an infidel philosophy might not have shocked 
it into a sober sense of religious obligation. The power 
of Russia has indeed been usefully employed in crushing 
the despotism, which followed a republican revolution ; 
but it was only capable of crushing with brute force, as 
it was far less civilised than the system to be destroyed. 
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' CHAPTER VII. 

i>f the history of the Northern System^ from the treaty of Nystadt, 
concluded hi the year 1721, /o the death of the empress Catherine IL 
tn the year 1796. 

Cat)iljBrme II, empress of Russia in the year 1762. — War of Russia with Turkey, 1768. 
-liThe first partition of Poland, 1772. — ^The peace of Kainardshi, 1774. — ^The 
farmed neutrality, 1780. — ^The Russian armament of Great Britain, 1791. — ^Tho 
peace of Yassy, 1792. — The final partition of Poland, 1793. 


While the principles of the southern system of Europe 
Vere losing their influence, and the combination, which 
hound together its several interests, was suffering a 
gradual relaxation, the northern was progressive in its 
formation, the empire of Russia, which was its principal 
member, and the aggrandisement of which appears to 
have been its function, continually increasing in re- 
sources and improvement. The difference well befitted 
a system, which should interpose with effect in restrain- 
ing the evils of the dissolution of the other, and probably 
Furnish the predominant and controlling power of a new 
and more comprehensive confederacy of states, in a future 
arrangement of a balanced policy. 

The northern system had not been, in any period of 
its existence, a system of equilibrium, nor had it a ten- 
dency towards such an arrangement. Russia on the 
contrary was by the treaty of Nystadt establi^ed in an 
Ascendency, which the lesser governments of Sweden 
^rid !Dehmarh could not aspire to control; and, in a 
^enpral view of the policy of ^Europe, that government 
mi'^h| Jthehceforwarfl be ponceived to resemble one of 
bodies pf the planetary system) whibU 
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carry with them through their orbits a number of atten- 
dant satellites, with ut being themselves perceptibly 
influenced by their action. Such a system was not liable 
to be destroyed by a disturbance of any federal relations, 
but could lose its existence only by the absorption of 
the secondary governments into the principal, or by 
such a change of the general policy, as should involve 
the principal government in the combinations of the 
other system, and thus put an end to the distinctness of 
that of the north. It was in this latter manner, that 
the northern system did actually tend towards its de- 
struction. As the empire of Russia increased in power, 
it tended continually to involve itself in the relations of 
the southern governments, so that at length, immediately 
before the struggle of the French revolution, the British 
minister judged it necessary to oppose a powerful con- 
federacy to the further advances of this northern sove- 
reignty. 

The emperor Peter survived the treaty of Nystadt 
little more than three years. In that short interval 
however, and immediately after the termination of his 
western hostilities, he engaged in an expedition for ex- 
tending his dominion on the other side of his immense 
territory. In the earlier part of his reign he had ac- 
quired the command of the Black-sea by obtaining the 
possession of Azof, but was afterwards forced to restore 
that place, nor was it permanently acquired by Russia 
before the year 1774, when it was ceded to them by the 
treaty of Kainardshi. The object of Peter, in this his 
last enterprise, was to establish his power in the countries 
adjacent to the Caspian, that he might extend and secure 
the oriental commerce of his subjects. 

■ The Black -sea and the. Caspian are the seas, which 
promise to Russia its most considerable aggrandisement. 
The Baltic, iq which navigation is by the influence of 
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climate obstructed during many months of every year, 
is naturally unfitted for becoming the scene of any great 
maritime dominion. The acquisition of a communication 
with that sea was important to Russia, as it would con- 
nect the country with the western governments, and 
convey to it the habits and the improvements of a Euro- 
pean nation. But it seems to be in other directions, 
that Russia is by nature destined to seek the greatness, 
to which its prodigious resources encourage it to aspire, 
because it is furnished with free communications, which 
might easily connect it with the central and eastern terri- 
tories of the ancient world. 

The distractions of Persia had seemed to present to 
Peter a favourable opportunity for his eastern enterprise, 
and he had even been invited to assist with his forces the 
miserable descendant of the sophis whose throne was 
shaken by the assaults of rebellious subjects. But he 
was soon obliged to set limits to his acquisitions that 
he might not too much alarm the jealous apprehension 
of the Turks. The provinces which he did acquire, were 
afterwards abandoned by Russia, as not compensating 
the efforts necessary for their protection. The enterprise, 
by which they had been added to the empire, appears 
thus to have been premature, like other exertions made 
by this monarch for the improvement of his dominions, 
which served rather to point the way to his successors, 
than actually to advance in the career. - 

Peter died in the beginning of the year 1725, from 
which time to the latter part of the year 1796, with only 
three short interruptions, making together about four 
years, was the throne of this great empire occupied by 
female sovereigns. For this remarkable peculiarity in 
the Russian succession that monarch appears to have 


' L'Eveique, tome v. pp. 121, 122. 


■ Ibid., p. 122—134. 
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prepared the way by the solemnity of crowning his wife 
Catherine, which he celebrated with unwonted magni- 
ficence a few months before his decease. It is indeed 
probable, that he then intended to designate the empress 
as his successor®; and, though an intrigue, in which 
she was soon afterwards detected, deprived her of his 
favour, she yet found means to place herself after his 
decease upon the throne, which she occupied between 
two and three years. As the coronation solemnized by 
Peter had facilitated her elevation, so the immediate 
circumstances of that elevation set an example of usurped 
power, which was imitated by two of her female succes- 
sors, Elizabeth and the celebrated Catherine II. 

In reviewing the history of Russia during the 
eighteenth century, our attention is divided between the 
reign of Peter, with which that century was begun, and 
that of the second Catherine, which reached near to its 
termination. Between these two memorable reigns in- 
tervened thirty-seven years, which, though not disgraced 
by any national humiliation, were yet so inferior to these 
reigns in the energy of the government, that they suggest 
the idea of a long interregnum. Of these thirty-seven 
years all except four were occupied by female reigns, 
and these four were divided among the reigns of two 
minor princes, and the yet more transient sovereignty 
of the husband of the second Catherine. Under this 
series of inefficient rulers Russia seems to have found 
leisure to repose itself after the violent exertions of 
Peter, and to prepare itself for the long and active 
career, in which it was afterwards engaged by Cathe- 
rine. Peter has been blamed for endeavouring to force 
upon his country improvements, which it was not then 
fitted to receive. The violence, which he employed, 
was probably necessary for subduing the intractable 

” L*£vesqu6» tome v. p. 131. 



ofitterifeifei' <«' which ? he operated ; but siieh ’ treatth^nt,' 
to*l>e -betteficial; tnust be only occasional* and' of ‘shttW: 
cbiitiauanCe. The wars too, by which * he ■beg'aa tiy 
gtfetness’ of his country, would have proved ruioen^i if 
j^otracted beyond his reign. An interval of traniquillity 
was on this account necessary for repairing the breaches 
of the empire, and for giving consistency and stability 
to the fabric of power, which had been raised by his 
sudcessfes. 

Amidst all this inefficiency of government the import- 
ance of the nation was still maintained. It was in one 
of the short regencies that Kouli-khan, the usurper of 
Persia, after he had conquered the Mogul, deemed it 
^pedieut to send a respectful deputation to the Russian 
sovereign^ It was one of the female monarchs*, who 
enforced the election of the last of the Saxon sovereigns 
of Poland, in opposition to the wishes of the Poles and 
the intrigues of France. It was another of them*, who 
repressed the undue pretensions of the Swedes, though 
they had armed to place her on the throne, and who drove 
the king of Prussia to the verge of destruction’, from 
which he was rescued only by her death and the acceS- 
sioh of Peter III., his enthusiastic admirer. Russia wak' 
in'thib interval a mighty mass, exerting little extei'nhr 
vigour in proportion to its magnitude, but by its mere' 
w*dight capable of making a formidable impression. ‘ ' 

Nor was the internal improvement of Russia entitely’ 
stationary during this period of comparative quiescence. 
Thc'firSt Catherine, or her minister Menchikof, fulfilited* 
in h^'r short reign the intention of her husband by eitk-' 
bliiihihg the academy of sciences*, among the origifakP 

oi <((!■-, ,> 

tDfai p. ^(h: > ; : i jiewtrd (of theis ' 8hd o0Mcli 

® Xbe emprCHS Anne.— Ibid., pi 226 — money, which was refuse^r-lbidu p. 272L+ 

* The empress Elizabeth. Ihe Swedes ^ ^ ■ Ibid., p. 207. 

4eroand^d Vybur^^^Sfedijal^^f^nlapd, S ^ i l 
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(9f riwhich she ewoUed the two 4A?n 

tiogiuished , for their mathematical attaintne9h5< ; > %n4. 
BJ?zaheth' instituted the university of Moscowi^i^nd . the, 
apademy .of the fine arts at Petersburgh*. . Eveji ,the, 
wesdt and unfortunate husband of the second Catherine, 
distinguished his transitory government by suppressing 
the secret chancery, which was a most terrible state- 
inquisition, and by freeing the nobles from various 
restrictions, which had reduced them to a state of deco- 
rated servitude 

In reviewing the series of six sovereigns, who reigned 
in the interval between the death of Peter I. and the 
advancement of Catherine IL to the throne, it is obvious 
to remark, that the reigns of the females were separated 
by the very fleeting reigns of minors, or the yet more 
transient government of the unhappy husband of Cathe- 
rine. Between the first Catherine and Anne intervened 
Peter II., who began his reign at the age of twelve 
years, and concluded it after little more than two years 
and a half. Between Anne again and Elizabeth inter- 
vened Ivan VI., who at his accession was only two 
months old, and was deposed by Elizabeth at the end 
of about thirteen. Between Elizabeth, lastly, and 
Catherine II. intervened Peter III., who at the expira- 
tion. of six months was displaced by his consort, and , 
afterwards experienced how short is the passage from,, 
thp prison of a sovereign to his tomb. It is surely no 
refifi,ement to remark, how much a succession so cpri- , 
qusly alternated must have tended to reconcile the, iu4e ; 
subjects of this government to the dominion, of a.feqtale. 
Ajt evpry interval the imperial power reverted, to a 
but to a male so weak and transitory, that he seems to 
have been placed upon th^ throne for no other purp®^ 
td ’affbrd ah advantageous cofnpafisori to a femaW, , 

..'F 1. ,■■■.. ... -T '■ 

* l.’Kvesqu«, tome v. p. 282. . . t 
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goveramentt The respective durations also of the fmale 
reigns correspond to such a discipline of preparation. 
Catherine, the first in the series, reigned little more than 
two years ; Anne, the second, governed during the 
longer period of ten ; Elizabeth, who was the third, held 
the reins of empire twenty. It is also remarkable that, 
while these female reigns were thus increasing in length, 
the short male governments, with which they were 
alternated, were gradually diminishing, from two years 
and a half to thirteen months, and from thirteen months 
to six. It may be added, that these male reigns were 
at the same time descending from an almost adult minor 
to an infant, and from an infant to a man, whose matu- 
rity served only to exhibit confirmed and hopeless 
incapacity. 

There was also, it may be observed, a curious pro- 
gression in the circumstances, in which the Russian 
empresses were placed upon the throne, ending in direct 
usurpation. The first Catherine had been, as it were, 
designated to the succession by a solemn coronation, 
which had been announced by her husband in a mani- 
festo, extolling the services rendered by her fortitude to 
himself and to the state She had not however been 
expressly nominated by him to the succession, as his 
own law required; and the rupture, which occurred 
between them immediately after the coronation, m ight 
render it questionable, whether this had been his ulti- 
mate determination. He died, it is said, uttering an 
unfinished sentence, which left everything uncertain**. 
Catherine in these circumstances took possession of the 
throne by an usurpation, which had some semblance of 
a rightful succession. She was herself regularly suc- 
ceeded by the son of her unfortunate step-son, to whom 
she had bequeathed the crown ; but, this young prince 
L’Svaque, tome v. pp. 127, 128. Ibid., p. 202. 
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having died without making a similar appointment, one 
of the nieces of Peter was placed upon the throne by an 
election of the nobles. This princess again was suo 
needed by Ivan, the infant son of her niece, whom she 
had regularly nominated, agreeably to the ordinance of 
Peter ; and the unhappy child was deposed and impri- 
soned by Elizabeth, one of the daughters of that em- 
peror. Elizabeth did not, like Anne, resort to an elec- 
tion, but claimed the succession as a right of inheritance, 
though the law issued by her father had determined, 
that the crown should be transmitted by the testament 
of the reigning sovereign. The empresses had now 
proceeded from an irregular and questionable succession 
to an election, and from this to a deposition of the actual 
sovereign, cloaked however by a plea of lineal inherit- 
ance. The elevation of the second Catherine combined 
all the irregularities of the three cases, aggravated by 
special disadvantages, and so constituted a proceeding, 
to which these appear to have been separately prepa- 
ratory. Like the first Catherine, she was an alien to the 
royal blood of Russia, but without the advantage of an 
antecedent coronation ; like Elizabeth, she deposed the 
reigning sovereign, though she could not urge the plea 
of a lineal succession ; and, like Anne, she trusted her 
pretensions to an election, but to an election of the im- 
perial guards, not of the nobles of the empire. When 
it is considered that, in the very crisis of the revolution , 
count Panin represented to her, that her complete suc- 
cess was hopeless it cannot be thought that all this 
various apparatus was disproportioned to the result. 

The empire, to the government of which Catherine 


Panin urged, that the Russians woi^Id fore advised that Catherine should assume 
never submit to be governed solely by a the government as regent for her son.— 
stranger, acknowledging for their sove- Tooke’s Life of the Empress Catherine^ 
reign a counteas of Aidudt. He there- vol. L pp. 236| 237. Lond. 1799. 
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thus succeeded, is a phenomenon in the history of 
human society. Such is its extent that, like the terra- 
queous globe itself, its dimensions are estimated by 
degrees of longitude and latitude, rather than by the 
puny measurements, which determine the magnitudes 
of other dominions. Such is the variety of its people, 
that it presents to the view of the philosopher an entire 
scale of the gradations of human refinement and bar- 
barism, from the lettered and luxurious capital of a 
European monarchy to the horde of the vagrant Tatar, 
and the yet lower savageness of the forlorn Kamsehat- 
kan. A European empire on the one hand, on the other 
an Asiatic, and reaching almost to the shore of America, 
it embraces within its immense vicinage three of the 
four regions of the inhabited world. Bounded on the 
north by the everlasting frosts of the polar ocean, and on 
the south descending into the milder climates, it com- 
prehends almost all the various productions, by which 
nations are enriched. Almost unassailable on account 
of the inclemency of much of its climates, the wildness 
of much of its territory, and even the vastness of its 
m^nitude, it seems to menace all other governments 
without being endangered by their attacks. In whatever 
view we contemplate it, we behold something gigantic, 
and we look with apprehension to the time, when it shall 
put forth all its formidable energies. 

In the important period, which prepared and began 
the great crisis of Europe, it was the fortune of this 
empire to be governed by a woman, but by a woman of . 
no ordinary mind. From the usurper, who dethroned 
her husband, and supplanted her son, we must turn with 
abhorrence, notwithstanding the ability which she dis- 
played dn the struggle. From the shameless wanton, 
who even Constituted the objects of her licentious pasSiCff 
acknowledged oflScers of her court, and shifted thehi 
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musferecoil with.nmnmgled disgust. The fotoJgfa adttiiu 
nistmtion.tooof Catherine was one continued 
uawarrantahle eacroachments on the independeftoe' ^ 
the neighbouring.. states, violating every pr4aftiplft“''rf' 
national seeurity and of conventional policy. 
withstanding all these abatements for public and priv^e ‘ 
misconduct, we cannot refuse the tribute of our admira- ' 
tion to a sovereign, who with successful activity wielded ’ 
during thirty-four years the power of such a huge dis- ' 
jointed empire, who laboured to introduce arpong its 
untutored boiars and servile vassals the knowl^ge of a 
regulated and liberal constitution of governmeUt, Arid 
who exerted her utmost efforts to naturalize the literature ■ 
of southern Europe on the ungenial banks of the Neva. 
Even the violence and the sensuality of Catherine were ’ 
indirectly auxiliary to her claims on our admiration-.^’ 
The consciousness of the unauthorized means, by which- s 
she had effected her advancement, urged her to incessant ■ 
and unwearied efforts for conciliating the affections of' 
her subjects, and for covering with a blaze of glory the 
imperfection of her title ; and the vulgar sensuality 
her attachments effectually guarded her from the danger- 
of confounding the character of the favourite with that f 
of the minister, and suflfering her public conduct to be : 
influenced by her affections. Her vanity also conti»»<| 
buted to the splendour of her government, as it sought 
its gratification in the applause of writers, who might- 1 
influence the sufirages of the civilized world, . i » 

,If we compare Peter, who began the greatness- of 
Ritss^,, with Catherine, by whom it was vastly aig-'i 
mented, we see in each an eager desire of encouraging,; 
every improvement, and in each the same grasping and | 
forec^ting ajpabitipn^ yet m every other particular. w4w 
ob^rye as ptych coatraeted^ as in sex. .TJhe/afcarjhw' 
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despotigm of Peter dieregarded the ceremonial of a court, 
but tithe voluptuous elegance of Catherine delighted in 
the splendid pageantries of public entertainments. Peter 
again endeavoured to awe his subjects into civilization 
by the terrors of his severity, but Catherine studied to 
win them to improvement by the gentle arts of concilia- 
tion. These differences however corresponded to the 
different periods, in which they held the government. 
The mildness and splendour of Catherine could not have 
broken down the barbarism of the Russians, nor could 
the headlong violence of Peter have led them onward to 
refinement. 

At the time of the death of Catherine II. Russia had, 
with scarcely any interruption, been subject about 
seventy years to the government of females, the reign of 
that empress however having occupied about one half 
of the period. In estimating the general bearing of this 
extraordinary case of female succession, we must exclude 
the consideration of the public measures of the state, for, 
though in each of the other female reigns we find a 
period of comparative inertness and repose, this cannot 
be said of the last, nor indeed is any influence of sex 
discoverable in the public measures of the second Cathe- 
rine. For an influence of sex, which might be ascribed 
also to this sovereign, we must look exclusively to the 
manners of the Russian court ; and, to judge of its expe- 
diency in the whole series of the Russian empresses, we 
should consider the previous condition of the nation in 
regard to its social habitudes. 

The northern empire, it must be remembered, bad no 
period of chivalrous refinement, to introduce a fantastic 
reverence for the female sex, which might be gradually 
depurated into a reasonable yegard. The feudal habits 
of France > and Italy had not been extended to Russia, 
norliad a conflict, waged widi the enemies of the Chris- 
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tian faith, serred in that country to exalt into a devotional 
sentiment the gallantry of a military people. A peculiar 
process was accordingly required, for giving to the 
women that degree of importance, which belongs to 
them in a period of refinement ; and this appeans to 
have consisted in the extraordinary succession of female 
sovereigns, which followed the first considerable efforts 
of improvement, made in the reign of Peter. 

This peculiar influence of female government was 
observable at least so early as in the commencement of 
the reign of Anne, or about the year 1730, when a 
passion for magnificence began to prevail in the court 
of Russia, though perpetually contrasted with instances 
of squalid rudeness. At this time too, when that court 
was disgraced by habits of the most excessive inebriety, 
the example and authority of an empress, who hated 
drunkenness, must at least have given some beginning 
to a reformation of the national manners. The volup- 
tuous sensuality of Elizabeth and Catherine II., in a 
moral view, admit no extenuation ; but, as one poison has 
sometimes been said to expel another, so may the exam- 
ple of sensuality have been, amidst so much barbarism, 
the only stimulant of efficacy sufficient to rouse the court 
of Russia from the more hopeless brutality of intoxica- 
tion. The sensuality of Catherine in particular, however 
ulgar in the selection of its objects, was not openly 
opposed to the observances of decorum. The public 
deportment of that empress was regulated by the most 
rigorous propriety, and to the general observation her 
gratification seemed to consist in enjoying those magnifi- 
cent pageantries, which amuse and improve the childish-! 
ness of nations, equally as of individuals. 

If we pass from the consjj^eration of the sex of Oathfre 
rine, and regard her merely as a sovereign directing the 
government of an extaisive empire, we must rank her 
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amoQg the foremost of the claimants of renown. ,We 
see .her assiduous in multiplying and enlarging thd 
opportunities of education, inviting learned men from 
every part of Europe to a hospitable asylum in her 
court, and granting pensions to the distinguished pupils 
of the academy of arts, that they might travel for im- 
provement into countries of more advanced refinement. 
We see her prosecuting with distinguished success those 
investigations of her remoter territories which had 
been begun by Peter, investigations deeply" impressing 
us with a sense of the magnitude of an empire, in which 
it could be necessary to send out various expeditions of 
discovery within its limits. The empress Elizabeth had 
before her proposed to abolish capital punishments ; 
but she had suffered criminals to be deprived of life by 
the barbarous punishment of the knoot, and the admini- 
stration of justice in the reign of that empress had been 
also disgraced by other instances of severity. Catherine 
first prohibited the use of torture in all criminal cases, 
and, without any ostentation of humanity in protesting 
against capital punishment, infused a real mildness into 
the judicial system of her empire. These indeed were 
effprts of a reformation, which a despot might easily be 
conceived capable of exerting, as tending even to render 
the possession of power more secure. Catherine how- 
ever did much more, for she endeavoured to introduce 
among her subjects the habits and the principles of a 
liberal constitution of government. The assembly qf 
deputies, which she convened from all the provinces of 
her empire, though a premature, was yet an hopourable 
^effort, to enlighten the political views of her people : the 
instructions, which she had caused to be composed fcr 

assembly, though appai;ently;,hot 

Tooke’s Hist, of Russia, rol. i. p, 360, Sec. Dublin. 


“ Ibid., pp. 114, 115, 
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producUve of any immediate effect, could scarcely nave 
failed to sow the seeds of political improvement for a 
future period : and it should be remembered to the credit 
of the autocratix of all the Russias, that a Russian 
translation of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England was published with her sanction'®, as if to afford 
to her subjects an opportunity of studying the practical 
administration of a balanced government. 

The objectionable part of the government of this 
empress related to the foreign concerns, not to the inter- 
nal administration of the empire. She appears to have 
been perpetually apprehensive, that she should be over- 
looked and forgotten in the political relations of Europe. 
So anxious indeed was she to assume a rank among 
European nations, that the first chapter of her celebrated 
instructions for framing a code of laws, is employed in 
proving that Russia is a European state. For supporting 
this pretension of European importance, and also for 
gratifying an ambition, which dominions of scarcely 
discovered vastness could not satisfy, she was unceasingly 
engaged in foreign interferences and encroachments, 
employing alternately the artifices of secret intrigue and 
the violences of open and audacious usurpation. The 
Russian government accordingly became, under her 
direction, a power of pestilent activity to the existing 
relations of Europe, disturbing the settled affinities and 
.antipathies of its states, and confounding the acknow- 
ledged principles of international policy. The body, 
Tyhich had heretofore moved in its distant orbit, compoS" 
ipg with its attendant satellites a separate combination, 
bjirst from its former path, and carried disorder among 
.the other members of the general system. 

The first object of the* foreign policy of Catherine 

■ , . . ;■ t ' 

^ 6 Tooke*8 Hift. of Russia, voL iii. pp. 305, 305. 
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appears to have been the asstimption of h mot*6 direct 
dominion over the unfortunate kingdom of Poland, •^hich 
ife said to have been suggested to her by the crafty 
Frederic of Prussia. The anarchy, into which this once 
powerful monarchy had fallen, presented it an easy prey 
to her ambition, while its local situation, interposed as it 
was on the one hand between her empire and Germany, 
and on the other facilitating, or impeding, her approaches 
towards Constantinople, constituted it the highway to 
the attainment of importance in the west, and of domi- 
nion in the east of Europe. In the second year of her 
reign, the death of the third of the Saxon sovereigns of 
Poland afforded an opportunity of interfering in the 
concerns of that country, which she eagerly embraced ; 
and, after a struggle of about a year, she enforced the 
election of Poniatofsky, one of her discarded favourites, 
having previously procured from the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles a declaration of neutrality made by 
them in the hope of detaching her from the interest of 
the king of Prussia. Whether the interposition of Cathe- 
rine had been really suggested by Frederic, or not, it is 
certain that she shortly afterwards concluded with this 
monarch a definitive alliance, guaranteeing the continu- 
ance of that elective government, which was a principal 
cause of the weakness of Poland. Her choice of Ponia- 
tofsky was well adapted to her purpose of encroachment. 
Possessing external graces and specious accotnplish- 
ments, but destitute of talents and of energy, he was a 
theatrical, rather than a real sovereign, fitted to attract 
the regards of an unthinking multitude, not to struggle 
with the difficulties of the country, if he could have 
been really disposed to maintain the independence of his 
crowni » 

The Austrian alliance of France, which by relaxing 

* Teahb’t ESti. of RuMiB, vol, k pp. 38^ d83. 
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the barrier-treaty had so fatally enfeebled the federal 
relations of the southern states, appears to have beeu 
also amottg the northern powers destructive of the exist- 
ing combinations, for it detached the French court from 
the interest of Poland, and induced it to abandon that 
country to Russia during the struggle with the Prussian 
monarch. The French court was at length roused to 
apprehension of the progress of Russia, and in the year 
1768 excited the Turks to declare war against Cathe- 
rine. The effect however was only to determine Cathe- 
rine to divide with Frederic the prey, which she had 
purposed to engross. 

The first adjustment of the northern governments was 
made by the treaty of Oliva, as that of the south had 
been arranged by the treaty of Westphalia; and, as the 
treaty of Utrecht had introduced a new arrangement of 
power in the place of the latter of these two treaties, so 
in the north had the treaty of Nystadt been the epoch of 
an important modification. In the two fundamental 
treaties, of Oliva and Nystadt, by which the northern 
interests of Europe were thus successively adjusted, the 
independence and integrity of Poland had been expressly 
guaranteed. By the former the ascendency of the north 
had been transferred from Poland to Sweden, but the 
territory of Poland, as regulated by that treaty, was 
guaranteed by the contracting parties. In the treaty of 
Nystadt again, which transferred the ascendency from 
Sweden to Russia, Poland was included as allied to the 
czar, and the king of Sweden was bound to conclude a 
durable peace with that country under his mediation. 
It appears therefore that the partition of Poland, while 
it violated every principle of general security, was a 
special and direct infringement of the two conventions, 
upon which the northern system had been establish^. 

The Turkish war, though it clashed with this primary 
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of Catherine^ opened to heir a prospect, tiiore 
iAvitiiigp to her ambition. In the very commencemeBtiof 
Jj®r reign the sdieme of driving the Turks fk'om Europe 
J»ad been suggested to her by marshal Munich who 
had conceived it when an exile in Siberia. She was 
therefore prepared to avail herself of the occasion 
afforded by the aggression of that people, and at once 
determined to excite an insurrection of the Greeks, of 
whose independence she professed herself the protector. 
The Greeks however, though they obeyed with alacrity 
the call of freedom, were ill qualified to maintain the 
pretension*®. More inclined to pillage than to fighting, 
sthey showed themselves destitute, not merely of disci- 
pline, but also of courage. In Egypt a revolution begun 
by Ali-bey who meditated to render that country once 
more the intermediate station of European and Asiatic 
commerce, was supported by the Russians during three 
years ; but in this instance their own want of skill 
appeara to have hindered them from profiting by their 
successes, and the death of the bold adventurer put an 
end to their hopes. The peace of Kainardshi, concluded 
in the year 1774, terminated this Turkish war, when it 
had lasted about four years and a half. 

Though the enterprises of Russia in the Mediterranean 
had not been successful, important advantages were 
gained by the war, as the treaty granted to that state 
the possession of some places which opened to it the 
commerce of the Black-sea, and established the inde- 
pendence of the Crimea®*, to which, as to another Po- 
latid, Catherine became thenceforward a pretended pro- 
tector, until she should find an opportunity of reducing 
tt ittndfir> her power. 

m , ' •• “ Jbi4„pp. wo, 101. 

>' Ibid., vot if. p. i4. , , , , « P, 117. . . 
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I'll During' feeff struggle with the Turks riid'. Russian 
iempress • h«d ■ been ' studious to conciliate the < marithiie 
gowernmente, and particularly Great Britain, that her 
naral expeditions to the Mediterranean might not expe- 
rience interruption. She had accordingly just before 
the termination of the Turkish war, concluded a treaty of 
commerce and alliance with the British government, by 
which considerable advantages were bestowed upon the 
British commerce. But her attachment ceased with the 
occasion ; and when, five years afterwards the French 
had exerted their influence with the court of Constanti- 
nople, in assuaging the jealousy, which her former suc- 
cesses and continued encroachments had excited, and 
in procuring for her some additional concessions, she 
was easily induced to adopt the suggestion of their 
ambassador, aud to place herself at the head of an armed 
neutrality, in opposition to the maritime pretensions aad 
power of Great Britain. 

The object of this confederacy was to extort firom the 
distress of the British government, then engaged in the 
struggle with the revolted colonies of North America, 
the abolition of two of the established principles of the 
maritime law of nations^*. It was required that the 
property of an enemy should be secure from capture, 
when in the ship of a neutral trader ; and, though Dea- 
^nark and Sweden acknowledged themselves bound , by 
e^^isting treaties to a different and more comprehensiTe 

®^Tooke’a Hist, of Russia, vol. i, p, sanction of France and Pr\i8^a; Ijmt it 
‘ was in the following; (Hsconteried hy 

Yol. ii^pPf 273, 293, 294. the successes of the Byitislt nayy. — 

To pteVeht the co-operalion of a Sketches of France and Russia, p. 1 23. 

RrhisU navy, the Hague, 1803. The piretwion was ma- 
Freiicn court had, in the year I7h4, pro- lured in the American war, which, bein^ 
posed to the Swedes and Danes to form purely marltiine^ KimI glvela est^aordinaiy 
an armed naval convention for the pro- activity to the commerce of the north of 
lection, as was alleged, of the trade^f Kurope, as ^upplyii^ th^ materials of 
the maritime sUt'es/imi irtaintain the mrval e^ipmenf.— ^xabl. des H^yol. do 
liberty the* Jtiras accordingly TEurope, tome ii. p. 44^. , 
concluded in the yekr ITWf/ under the ... 
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enumezation of contraband merchandise, Russia, with 
the other contracting powers, contended for the limits^ 
tion of this description of goods to mere instruments of 
war, without including stores necessary for naval equip- 
ments. At the suggestion of the king of Prussia another 
article was added, declaring the Baltic to be a close sea, 
and excluding from it the armaments of the belligerent 
powers. 

By this great combination, to which even Portugal 
had been induced to accede, it was hoped that a deadly 
wound might be inflicted upon the naval superiority of 
Great Britain. That dominion however survived for 
another, and yet more arduous struggle. But, though 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain remained un- 
shaken, the federal system of Europe was then virtually 
destroyed. The same states, it is true, continued to 
exist; the same forms of diplomatic intercourse con- 
tinued to be maintained ; but the relations, which had 
bound the states of Europe together, and had given 
order and consistency to their combinations, were then 
dissolved. Since the wars of the British revolution the 
British government had been the controlling power, 
which restrained the excesses of French ambition, and 
protected the secondary states. In the war of America 
this arrangement of the general policy was wholly disr 
regarded. The continental governments, instead of 
seeing the security of their own independence in the 
maritime superiority of Great Britain, beheld only an 
opportunity of deriving some immediate advantage from 
its destruction. Another Poland was to be partitioned 
by one general confederation of rapacity. The object 
however of the new conspiracy of spoliation was not a 
giovgroment become, by its inherent disorders, alniost 
superfluous to the general interests of Europe, but the 
actual dominion of the ocean, the grand support of the 
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ecjuilibfium of the political system. In one respect the 
confederacy was ruinously effectual. It dissblved the 
connexion of Great Britain and the Dutch republic”, 
and thus afforded to the emperor an opportunity of 
abrogating the barrier-treaty. 

Mr. Pitt appears to have justly appreciated the mis- 
chievous tendency of this general derangement of poli- 
tical relations, and to have sought with anxiety for some 
method of re-establishing the equilibrium, which the 
interference of Russia had so violently disturbed. The 
renewal of the war with Turkey presented the occasion. 
So desirous was Catherine of effecting the conquest of 
European Turkey, that she had with this view given the 
name of Constantine to the second of her grandsons, and 
had caused him to be nursed by Greek women, that 
he might from his infancy acquire the language of his 
intended sovereignty. 

In the same year, in which this ambitious and enter- 
prising empress placed herself at the head of the armed 
neutrality, she concluded with the emperor of Germany 
a partition-treaty for the spoliation of Turkey, the rest- 
less and grasping mind of Joseph II. having been easily 
induced to concur. The king of Prussia, alarmed at 
the dangerous combination of the two imperial courts, 
formed a confederacy of the electors and other princes of 
Germany, to which the king of Great Britain acceded, 
as elector of Hanover. Though the alliance of Russia 
and Austria was concluded in the year 1780, and the 
former, in reliance upon it, committed various encroach- 
ments on the territories of the Turks, that people did not 
declare war against Russia until the year 1787. In the 
interval the empress possessed herself of the Crimea, the 
independence of which bed been stipulated, apparently 


** Abrfgi de rBitt< dei tWtfo, <«■>• h. (p. ill, 918. 
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Vitii' t*^is very design, in tbe .treaty of feamar^shi, ilie 
mediation of France being at this time employed to prO- 
c^jse the acq^uiescence of the Turks. The court of Con- 
stantinople at length could no longer endure the en- 
croachments of a government®’, which seemed desirous of 
driving it to hostility. War was accordingly proclaimed 
by the Turks, and Mr. Pitt, to restrain the ambition of 
the northern empire, projected, in concert with Prussia, 
the well known Russian armament for the protection of 
their dependencies. 

The measures of the confederacy thus formed against 
Russia were in some respects successful. Sweden was 
rescued from the Danish allies of the empress®®; the 
emperor Leopold, who had succeeded Joseph II., was 
induced to abandon the project of Turkish spoliation; 
and the acquisitions even of Russia were limited to the 
territory of Otchakof. This acquisition the empress 
would have failed to make, if the British minister had 
not been forced by the clamour of the opposition, and 
by the resistance thus excited among the merchants, to 
relinquish his purposed protection. By this involuntary 
abandonment of the confederacy®*, though Sweden and 
Turkey had been saved, the last effort to support a 
federal system in opposition to a coalition of two great 
powers was defeated. 

The empress was duly sensible of the service, which 
she had on this occasion received from Mr. Fox, the 
leader of the opposition-party in the British parliament. 
His bust was accordingly placed in a conspicuous situa- 

^ Tooke’s Hist, of Russia, vol. iii. Holstein.,--Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 247, 248 ; 
pp, 122, 123, vol. iii. p. 172, &c. 

•8 Sweden, by an attempt made on The author was informed by the 

Norway, some year.s before this time, had late lord Redesdale, that Mr. Pitt, a short 
given occasion to a strict alliance between tiene before his death, declared that his 
Denmark and Russia. Catherine more- acquiescence in the opposition given to 
over had recently conciliated the Danes this measure was the only part of hia 
by the cession of the patrimonial rights political conduct, of which he then re- 
of her son in the duchies of Sleswic and {)ented. 
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tipn in her favourite retreat, though, far his subsiequent 
opposition tp a war with France, it was afterwards, with 
that, of Voltaire, as an instigator of revolution, con- 
demned to obscurity. His confidential friend too, Mr. 
Adair, wliom he had despatched to encourage the em- 
press in her enterprise, was received with distinguished 
attention, and pointedly preferred to the ambassador of 
his sovereign. 

If any comment be required on the peace, which was 
thus forced upon the British minister, it may be read in 
the final partition of Poland, which immediately suc- 
ceeded. The dismemberment of that country by the 
earlier spoliation was the first great breach in the federal 
constitution of Europe. The final partition of it an- 
nounced the destruction of the system, and for the 
overbearing violence of revolutionized France it only 
remained to break up the frame-work. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Of the history of Colonization and Commerce^ from the British 
revolution in the year 1688, to the French revolution 
in the year 1789. 

Decline of the Mogul empire of India commenced in the year 1707. — Completed by 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, 1739. — ^War in India between France and Great 
Britain, 1744. The battle of Plaasey, 1757. — Louisiana settled, 1698. — Acquired 
by France, 1753. — Canada and Louisiana acquired by Great Britain, 1759. — ^The 
American war, 1775. — The United States of North America independent, 1783. 

Ak insular government, looking to the extension of its 
trade, would naturally prefer the islands, as the objects 
of its enterprises in India. To these accordingly was 
the attention of the English government early directed. 
The pre-occupancy of the Dutch however having ren- 
dered the scheme of insular settlements impracticable, 
that government established its factories on the continent 
of India ; and thus the United Provinces, as they had 
been in Europe the means of engaging Great Britain in 
the struggles of the continental states, furnished also in 
India the immediate occasion, which connected it with 
the concerns of the eastern continent. 

The attention of the English government having thus 
been directed towards the continent of India, a second 
impulse was given by the French, which extended the 
factories of traders into a great empire. Less commer- 
cial, and more intriguing and ambitious, than their 
British rivals, the French first sought to derive advan- 
tage from the distractions of the declining empire of the 
Moguls h The policy adopted by one of the two rival 
nations became necessary to tlie security of the other ; 

* Maoiice, voL ii. pp.299, 300,— SuliTon’iAiudyns of fbe Folit.Kst. of India, p. 54. 
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the arms of France and Great Britain were accordingly 
opposed in the confused and barbarous struggle of the 
princes of India ; and amidst the blended hostility of the 
west and of the east were gradually laid the foundations 
of that extraordinary empire, which our government now 
holds, at a distance of almost a fourth part of the cir- 
cumference of the globe, over provinces much more exten- 
sive than its original territory *, containing a population 
greatly exceeding in number its European subjects. 

While the active rivalry of the French was thus 
urging the British to engage in the quarrels of India, 
the rapid decline of the Mogul empire was relaxing the 
subordination of its princes, and reducing the peninsula 
to a state of anarchy, most favourable to the interposition 
of the Europeans. The death of Aurungzeb, which hap- 
pened in the year 1707, has been marked as the epoch 
of the decline of this eastern sovereignty. After a long 
and vigorous reign, in which he had crushed both the 
independent kingdoms of the other Mohammedans of 
India, and the native principalities, which still main- 
tained themselves in the peninsula, he left his throne to 
the contentions of his children, and his empire to the 
ambitious enterprises of his subject chieftains and of 
strangers. The work of ruin, begun by the dissensions 
of the family of Aurungzeb, was completed thirty -two 
years after his decease, by the invasion of Thomas Kuli- 
khan, who had first availed himself of the weakness of 
the government of Persia to usurp the throne of his 
sovereign, and then, under the name of Nadir Shah, 


^ TRie British possessions in India 
have b^en estimated by Pinkerton to 
have contained, in the year 1799, after 
thp redaction pf ^ippoo, about 212,496 
stiuare British miles, or about 75,000 
mpre than are composed in the United 
Kingdom ; and the population subject to 
Great Britain was by him supposed to be 


twelve or fourteen millions, but he has 
remarked, that by Sir Willi^ Jones it 
was estimated at thirty.— Mod. Geogr., 
voL ii. p. 238. At present the estimate 
even of Sir William Jones is doubled, and 
the territory extended nver almost the 
whole of India. 

® Maurice, vol. ii. p. 28 6. 
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cafrieiJ.lUs arms into India. As the irruption of Timur 
had broken down the earlier empire of Delhi, and had 
thus prepared the way for the establishment of the Por- 
tuguese, so did this other invasion of the Persian usurper 
inflict on the Mogul empire a wound so deadly, that 
from this time the dominion of the Moguls can scarcely 
be considered as existing, being wholly incapable either 
of resisting the progress of the British, or even of 
maintaining the authority of its interior government. 

An East Indian company was formed in England so 
early as in the year 1600, but a century elapsed before 
it attained a stable prosperity. Resisted in India by the 
Dutch, and enfeebled at home by the public dissensions, 
it was long unable to effectuate its scheme of sharing 
largely in the rich commerce of the east ; and, though 
the vigorous government of Cromwell bore down the 
opposition of the Dutch, and opened to the English the 
prospect of a successful establishment, the hope thus 
inspired was soon baffled by the competition of a rival 
company, which had obtained from the venality of 
Charles II. a charter investing it with similar powers. 
The mischief arising from this competition at length 
suggested its remedy. The two companies were united 
in the year 1702, five years before the death of Aurung- 
zeb gave to the empire of the Moguls the epoch of its 
decay and ruin. 

But, though the commercial prosperity of the English 
company may thus be dated almost from the very com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century, its territorial ^ 
aggrandisement was of a much later origin. The 
struggle between the companies of France and Great 
Britain began in the year 1744, when a war, which 
raged between the governments of the two countries, 
extended its fury to the distant settlements of their 
mercantile corporations. It was in this war,, that the.. 
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iiitriguing sjiirit of the French at once set' the 
and imposed the necessity, of blending the ititerests df 
trading companies with the confused and unsteady 
politics of India. The invasion of Nadir Shah had just 
before in effect put an end to the Mogul dominion ; the 
authority of the throne of Delhi was thenceforward but 
a legal fiction, which served to justify the pretensions 
of some of the numerous claimants of its provinces ; and 
the whole of this vast territory became a scene of tumul- 
tuous contention, affording infinite opportunity for the 
indulgence of a meddling ambition. The battle of 
Plassey, fought in the year 1757, has been marked as 
commencing the greatness of the merchant-princes of 
Britain 

The manner, in which this greatness has been acquired, 
has been at various times the subject of the severest 
condemnation. It might indeed be presumed that, in 
these circumstances, the conduct of the British agents 
would frequently be such, as must incur the reprobation 
of every moral mind. Far removed from the control of 
their superiors, and triumphant over the opposition of 
their rivals, they saw before them a vast and opulent 
territory, deprived of the protection of its ancient govern- 
ment, and distracted by the interfering pretensions of 
inferior chieftains. In these circumstances much of that 
aggrandisement, by which the factories of British traders 
were gradually transformed into a great empire, must 
have been effected by violence and usurpation. Much 
however has resulted from a justifiable self-defence ; 
and in particular an unprovoked seizure of Calcutta®, in 

Maurice, vol. ii. p. 375. The British coast. — Malcolm’s Sketch of the Polit.» 
remained, at tlie peace of the year 1763, Hist, of India, p. 36. Lond., 
sovereigns of the rich provinces of Ben- * Surajah Dowlah, tottbak, or viceroy, 
galy Bffhar, ^and Orissa, of the, northern of Bongal, excited, as is thought, by the 
Circars, of part of the Carnatic, and of French, seized Calcutta, and treated the 
alP their Ud oil the Malabac garrison , viih . great crueIty.^TaMeau 

des Revol. de I’Europe, tome ii. p. 367. 
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tile year 1756, with the cruelty exercised upon tiie 
garrison, was the immediate excitement to the conquests 
eflfected in that part of India, which formed the com- 
mencement of the empire of the company. That the 
British empire of India, however acquired, shall be ren- 
dered the instrument of improvement to the nations of 
the east, we may be encouraged to hope, if we retain in 
our recollection, that the British government is the only 
one registered in the annals of mankind, which in 
repeated instances has subjected its satraps to public 
enquiry ®, and in one memorable instance to a most pro- 
tracted prosecution, not for having neglected the tempting 
opportunity of aggrandising his country, not for having 
sacrificed to a timorous moderation the ambitious hopes 
of his employers, but for having pursued with too much 
ardour the specific objects of his mission, or for having 
established the national greatness on the violation of the 
rights of foreign and distant nations. 

The transatlantic settlements of Great Britain, espe- 
cially on the continent of North America, present an 
object most completely contrasted to those, which have 
been hitherto considered, in regard at once to their 
original circumstances, their formation and character, 
and the revolution, by which a large portion of them has 
been dismembered from the parent-state. Yet even 
between these very remote and heterogeneous dependen- 
cies we may observe a very remarkable adaptation of 
their respective fortunes, in their mutual relation, as 
they were connected with the security and the prosperity 
of the mother-country. It is most remarkable that the 
very same war, which sowed the seed of American inde- 
pendence by the British conquest of Canada, crushed 
the competition of France fiir dominion in India, and 


^ Those of lord Clive^ Mr. HastingSi and lord (since marquess) Wellesley. 
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^fttablisbad the ascendency of Great Britain. Prepara- 
tion was thus made for the aggrandisement of the British 
nation in the one region, at the very same time when it 
was also made for the diminution of its possessions in 
the other ; and the general influence of Great Britain 
on the concerns of the world was accordingly upheld, 
while the American revolution expanded an indefinite 
field for the exertions of human industry and improve- 
ment. 

The whole of the territory which afterwards became 
that of the American republic, was originally vested by 
the English government in a company, named the Ply. 
mouth-council. It was all comprehended under the name 
of Virginia, but was gradually divided into several states, 
administered by governments of the most diflerent kinds. 
The states of New England, having been colonized by 
the fugitive Puritans of the mother-country, were formed 
under chartered constitutions, which assigned to the 
people a very considerable portion of the powers of the 
government. Others, as the southern states, remained 
to a late period subject to proprietary governments, 
which ceded to individuals a controlling superintend- 
ence, properly belonging to the sovereign authority of 
the empire. Others again, as Virginia, were very early 
placed under the immediate direction of the crown, with 
constitutions distinguished by the name of royal govern- 
ments. All the proprietary governments however were 
at length transformed into others of this last descrip.- 
tion, and the chartered and royal governments alone 
remained. 

This distinction of royal and chartered governments, 
as it corresponded to the division of the parties of the 
mother-country, appears tp have giyen occasion to that 


* Account of the Suropean Settlements, roL ii. p. 143, &c. 
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commercial restriction, which afterwafds cOh- 
^tittt'^d the precise relation of the colonies to the parent- 
In the civil distractions of England the rpy^ 
colony of Virginia, together with that of Barbadoes, in 
the West Indies, adhered to the royalists, while the 
republican settlements of New England attached them- 
selves to the party of the parliament. The loyalty of 
the royal colonies naturally attracted the resentment of 
the parliament ®, when it had overturned the constitution 
at home, and an ordinance was issued, which forbad all 
trade between the colonies and foreign nations, though 
not enforced against the republicans of New England. 
After the restoration the policy of the parliament was 
in this instance, as in the act of navigation, adopted by 
the legislature, and the ordinance was incorporated into 
that important statute, which thus comprehended in its 
enactments the regulation of the whole trade of Great 
Britain, both colonial and domestic. 

The monopoly of the colonial trade, which was thus 
assumed by the mother-country, was not resisted by the 
colonies, though it was frequently evaded. It was in 
some degree compensated to the colonists by the prefer- 
ence, which was given to their productions in the British 
market, and they did not possess any means of enforcing 
a foreign trade in opposition to the government of Great 
Britain. The question, upon which they afterwards 
separated, was not that of commercial restriction' but 
that of internal taxation. Even the exercise of a power 
of taxation did not excite a spirit of resistance, s6 
long as it appeared only to be a part of that system of 
commercial regulation, to which they were accustomed 
to yield submission. It was when the parliament of 

Great Britain claimed the power of direct and intemfd 

) / 

® Marshall's Life of Washington, fYoJi 1 ^ 7 * 

London> 1804. 
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taxation in tho American colonies, that a spirit .of resist- 
apce was awakened, and a revolution occasioned, which 
gjaye a beginning to the independence of the western 
world. 

,So early as in the year 1692®, almost a century before 
the revolution of North America, did the state of Massa- 
chusetts display a spirit of independence. Having re- 
cently obtained a new charter from the crown this 
state proceeded to frame a system of laws for itself, and 
passed an act maintaining the principles of freedom 
vindicated in the great charter, and particularly prohi- 
biting to levy taxes without the consent of the govern- 
ment of the colony. To this act the royal assent was 
refused, though it does not appear, that any design of 
introducing a system of internal taxation by the mother- 
country was then entertained. Though thus frustrated, 
the act was a strong indication of the spirit of the state. 
Nor was a spirit of independence confined to the state of 
Massachusetts, the colonies in general resisting steadily 
the unceasing instances of the crown, by which they 
were urged to make such provision for their governors, 
as would free these officers from the necessity of court- 
ing their favour. 

It was remarked by governor PownalP^, that the 
relation existing between North America and Great 
Britain was such, as must necessarily terminate either 
in an American, or in a British union, either in such a 
combination of the American states, as would render 
them independent, or in such an incorporation with the 

; . , ® life of Wasliiiigton, reserved to the crown the appointment of 

vol. i. p. 305. governor, deputy-governor, and secretary, 

4^4°uni6tration of the British Colo- and invested the governor with jjowe? 
pies, dedication, pp. 13, 14. Lond., 1774. of convening, adjourning, proroguing, and 
' idhartevs of the colonies of New dissolving, the assiembly at pleasure, of 

£n^land had been abrogated by James ajmointing solely all military odicers, and 

In phr^ance of a plan of Charles II. all ofScors belonging to the cou^ of jn^ 
— Marshall’s Life of Washington, vol. i. tice with the consent of his council. — IhuL, 
p. 223, &c. Anew charter was granted p.251. 
to Massachusetu in the year 1692, which 
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goverataeot of the mother^countryj as would put att ead 
to the distinctness of their political existence* AdattI 
Smith, who has earnestly recommended the latter mea- 
sure, has however intimated his opinion'®, that the 
remote result might be the removal of the seat of em- 
pire to the western shore of the Atlantic, as in the 
course of a century the produce of American might ex- 
ceed the amount of British taxation, and he conceived 
that the seat of government would necessarily be trans- 
ferred to that part of the empire, which should con- 
tribute most largely to the general support and defence. 
The relative powers of the two parts of such a union, to 
support increased taxation, appear from the experience 
of nearly the half of the time, which he has specified* to 
have been much misconceived by this ardent speculator. 
But, even if his expectation had been in this respect 
well-founded, it seems much more probable that the 
transatlantic member of the union would previously 
detach itself from the rest of the incorporated govern- 
ment, Bo that the union would only have postponed for 
a short time an inevitable separation. 

The several changes of the government of the mother- 
country exercised important influences on the connexion, 
by which the colonies of America were attached to the 
parent-state. Originally they were considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the sovereign and in no respect 
connected with the parliament. They had indeed been 
settled under the express limitation, that their proceed- 
ings should not be repugnant to the laws of the mother- 
country ; but they were notwithstanding regarded as 
separated from the direct superintendence of the legis- 
lature, and attempts made by the parliament to interfere 

k 

Wealth ©f Nations, vol. ii. p. 134. Pownall’s Admin, of th^ Golonies, 

Dublin, 1785. vol. it p* 120} &c« 
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in. regulating them were resisted and suppressed by the 
king, who alleged that the colonies were not yet annexed 
to the crown, but were of the king’s foreign dominions, 
over which the parliament had no jurisdiction. The 
subversion of the royal government in England had ne- 
cessarily the effect of transferring to the parliament the 
government of the colonies, the sovereignty continuing 
however to be exercised in the same spirit, the change 
regarding only the governing pari of the constitution of 
the mother-country. When the superintendence of the 
colonies had thus passed from the sovereign to the par- 
liament, it was natural that, after the re-establishment 
of the monarchy, it should settle in the middle point of 
a participated management ; and immediately after the 
restoration accordingly began the system, by which the 
legislative authority of the parliament was associated 
with the executive authority of the crown in the regula- 
tion of the transatlantic states. 

If the government of the mother-country had on this 
occasion acted agreeably to the precedents of the consti- 
tution a parliamentary representation would have 
been granted to the colonies, when they were considered 
as subject to the authority of the parliament. On this 
principle it was, that the county palatine of Durham 
had been, after many efforts, admitted to the right of 
sending representatives to the house of commons : on 
the same principle the same right had been extended to 
the county palatine of Chester: the principality of 
Wales, already subjected to the crown, had in this 
manner been incorporated with the realm of England ; 
and an instance is even found of an English colony, 
settled in Calais, which sent its burgesses to the na- 
tional council. It is indeed of the very essence of our 


^ PoWQall*fi Adtnim of tiie Coloniesi voi. i. p. 146) See* 
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th^t government and 'representatioiu ehoidd 
^ij^.pp-exteoded, that the exercise of the former should 
.|:|^jf:^idated hy an organ sympathizing with; the various 
^terests 'of all the portions of the people, and combiur 
ipg ithieni all in one great aggregate of national policy, 
put ,it was natural that the application of this great 
principle should be modified by the situation of those 
distant provinces. Their remoteness, while it required 
the attention of local governments, and rendered a par- 
ticipation of the representative government of the mo- 
ther-country very inconvenient, disposed the parliament 
to claim the exercise of power sufficient for retaining in 
their connexion with the mother-country provinces which 
might, on account of that remoteness, be easily detached. 
Thus the same circumstance of remote situation at once 
furnished the colonies with habits of local administra- 
tion, and inspired the mother-country with a disposition 
to maintain a vigorous control, generating in the two 
parties at the same time the two contending principles 
of independence and of sovereignty, and therefore natu- 
rally preparing the crisis of an entire separation. 

Peculiar circumstances rendered the insular settle- 
ments of the W est Indies more dependent on the mother- 
country than the continental colonies of North America. 
The great expensiveness of the cultivation, in which 
they were employed, created a dependence on the capi- 
talisls of the mother-country ; and their insular situation 
.compelled them to rely for protection on the navy , of 
Qreat Britain, while it also subjected them to its control. 
..Assisted by these circumstances, the English govern- 
:^pt in the year 1663 obtained from the assembly pf 
.!^^|jadoes, and from those of most of the other islainds* 

,^igp:ant pf four and a half Iper cent., of all the produpe 

• 

« ' IS of the We^it Indies, voL i. pp« 222, 225, 226. Lond., 
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Exported, and from Jamaica, though aft^f 'a contest ti^- 
minated 'only , in the year 1728, an irrevOCaJlle' revenue 
of' eight thousand pounds. In this principal colony 
efforts had been employed in vain to establish a strict 
dependence of its legislature on the government of Eng- 
land by ordaining that the heads of all bills, except 
money-bills, should be suggested by the governor and 
council, and transmitted to England for approbation, 
before they should be enacted into laws. A perpetual 
revenue was at the same time required for the crown 
without success. The law proposed for securing the 
dependence of the legislature was similar to that law 
of Poynings, which was long the bond of connexion 
between England and Ireland ; but between England and 
the western archipelago the author of nature had inter- 
posed the Atlantic, and the legislation of man must 
yield to the appointments of his Creator. 

The original charters of the American colonies had 
drawn a precise line of distinction between their govern- 
ments and that of the mother-country assigning to the 
local administrations the entire right of imposing in- 
ternal taxes, and subjecting the colonies to the mother- 
country only in relation to duties to be collected at the 
ports. The cause of this allowance of the right of 
internal taxation appears to have been, that originally 
the colonies were considered as dependent only on the 
erown, and not as in any manner connected with the 
parliament of England. When however the parliament 
dt the restoration had been admitted to a share in the 
government of these dependencies '®, it proceeded to 
‘enaet various laws for regulating their trade, for con- 
trolliug their internal measures, and even for declaring 
the fight of taxing them in all cases whatsoever. The 

Edwards’s Hist, of the West Indies, vol. i. p. 221 . PownalL vol, ii» np. 65^ 66. 

w Ibid., vol. ip. 126-126. 
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declaration of the general right of taxation was indeed 
long inoperative, the actual exercise of it not having 
been attempted until the year 1764. The transgression 
of the original line of demarcation then taught the colo- 
nies to disregard that line also on their part, and to 
deny to the government of the mother-country even the 
right of imposing external taxes, which had been ex- 
pressly reserved by the charters. This pretension of the 
colonies required some ingenuity to palliate its novelty, 
and a distinction was invented for the purpose. It was 
alleged **, that the colonies ought not to be taxed by the 
parliament expressly to raise a revenue, though it was 
admitted, that they were subject to the imposition of 
such external duties, as might be necessary for the re- 
gulation of commerce. 

During the long repose which the pacific adminis- 
trations of France and Great Britain gave to the two 
countries, from the commencement of the regency of the 
duke of Orleans and of the ministry of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the British colonies of America advanced in im- 
provement with unexampled rapidity. Their history is 
accordingly through this period void of the occurrences, 
which interest posterity, nor did any event of this kind 
diversify their annals, until the year 1759, when the 
conquest of Canada was effected by the English general 
Wolfe. 

The Conquest of Canada was an achievement, the im- 
portance of which had long been felt in the colonies. 
The French in that northern settlement flanked the colo- 
nists of Great Britain, and by the habits and address of 
their country were enabled to acquire an ascendency 
over the savage natives, which was employed in direct- 
ing their barbarous violences against the neighbouring 

^ Pownall, Tol. ii. p« 64. ^ Ma^iball’t Life of Washington, voL i. p. 38!. 
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settleM of the rival batioa> So early as in the com- 
mencement of the reign of William a ship was de- 
spatched to England^ to solicit the aid of the mother- 
country in an enterprise already perceived to be neces- 
sary to the security of the colonists. It was however 
discovered, that the king was too much occupied in 
Europe for attending to the interests of America, and a 
determination was therefore formed to attempt the re- 
duction of Canada even without assistance. Various 
efforts, then and afterwards exerted for this purpose* 
having failed of success, Canada continued to be 
regarded as the grand source of the calamities of the 
northern colonists. The French had in the mean time 
established a settlement in the southern territory®*, to 
which they gave the name of Louisiana. As this other 
colony extended northward, the plan of connecting it 
with Canada was naturally suggested ; and at length 
the British settlements of America became inclosed 
within the stations of an active and enterprising enemy, 
whose communications were facilitated by the great in- 
land navigations of the western continent. 

The first effect produced by this relative position was 
a tendency to union generated among the British settle- 
ments, which was manifested in the original formation 
of a congress. The French appear to have completed 
their chain of posts in the year 1753*®, and immediately 
afterwards a convention of delegates *S assembled for 
devising means of conciliating' some Indian nations, pre- 
pared the plan of a permanent representation of the colo- 
nies for the superintendence of their common interests. 

Marshall’s Life of Washington, ing it with Canada by a chain efforts. — 
vol. i% p. 257. Ibid., p. 430. 

^ A cetilament was made by the ^ Ibid., p. 436, 

French at New Orleans in the year 1 7i^ ** From New Hampshire, Massachu- 

which began to flourish about the year setia, Bhode-lslaad, Connecticut, Peau> 
173L the colony advanced towordi ayWaiuai and Maryland.-— lhid<» p. 439. 
the noHh, a plan was fonaad oi oonnect- 



Iftitl^rPfimary uRion we find Beojama Fra,^ 

lj«ffj,j«fte]n'^ards $o •distinguished in the American revn?^ 
Ititipaa, the proposer of the plan, which was in die fol- 
lowing submitted to the British government. 

. , This plan was frustrated by the mutual jealousies of 
the crown and of the colonies, the crown being appre- 
hensive of a concerted resistance directed against the 
supremacy of the mother-country, and the colonies being 
alarmed at the influence of a president of the union, who 
was to derive his appointment from the crown. As no 
satisfactory plan of union could be devised, it was un- 
avoidable that the colonies should be protected by 
British troops, assisted by voluntary reinforcements, 
which the provincial assemblies might supply. The 
second and principal influence of the relative position of 
the British and French colonies accordingly was, that 
the former felt themselves compelled to look to the 
mother-country for protection in the arduous contest 
with the rival settlements. This dependence, which the 
alarming vicinity of the French settlers had at all times 
rendered sensible, was most sensibly experienced in the 
final struggle by which the safety of the British colo- 
nies was secured. 

The conquest of Canada, in removing the apprehen- 
sion of external hostility, was the signal of that inde- 
pendence, which the American states attained at the 
expiration of twenty-four years, because it freed them 
from the necessity of seeking protection. It was from 
jdiat moment certain that the British settlements; of 

Pownall, voL ii. p. 144. ^ American colonies, when once r^Hevie^ 

f ! f** Mamh^U’s Life of W ashnigton, toI. i. from the terror of such a neighbottrgfl^hen 
pp^97, 98. ^ once freed from all apprehension of beii^ 

* When the retention of Canada was made subject to the house of Boulbo^ 
first proposed, that able statesman, the would soon begin to consider Great Bri- 
duke de Choiseul, declared, that he could tain as the only power, of whom they 
not' to whidL would neesi* ought to be jealeul.’ — Sinclnir’s S}ift% nsf 

ia^y’ftov^^soliKUQieui to the enmies of the Bevenue> voh ii. p.78. '^Xha 
France; for he wisely foresaw, that our tioh of theFoanch ^ 
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Attierita must speedily become indepJeiidetet 'fednnhUnM 
ties ‘ and' it only remained to be determined, whetbs^^ 
any Cbritirigent occurrences should accelerate, 6** retatdj 
the natural and inevitable operation of political oatrsfesi 
It SO happened that events of an accelerating influehce 
were supplied by the circumstances and administratHMi 
of the British government. 

While the successes of the seven-years’ war removed 
those bonds, which had previously retained the British 
settlements of North America in dependence, its ex- 
penses prompted the mother-country to resort to mea- 
sures, which alarmed the jealousy of the colonists, and 
disposed them to withdraw themselves from a connexion 
no longer necessary to their safety. The protection of 
the colonies having been a principal object of the war, 
in which these expenses were incurred, the minister de- 
termined to seek in the resources of America the means 
of alleviating the burthens of the nation, and for this 
purpose procured an act of parliament, imposing, to- 
gether with certain duties of a commercial nature, the 
celebrated stamp- tax. To the commercial duties*®, 
though in various respects olfensive, the colonies might 
have submitted, having been long accustomed to ac- 
quiesce in the exercise of a power of regulating com- 
merce, claimed by the mother-country. But the stamp- 
tax, obviously introduced for the purpose of raising a 
revenue by internal taxation, was the very torch of the 
geniius of discord, and enkindled a conflagration never 
id be extinguished but in the dissolution of all connexion 
of the colonies with Great Britain. 

■ When the intelligence of this measure arrived in 
America, the legislatures of several states passed resolu- 

Aftfirthe lapse of only twenty years, the rumous inflnenoe of their lepMtioB. 
iii^re^^d'to the mdependeace of ^ Bri- ^ ** Marshall*! Life of Wai ty ng ton , 
tkk thotig^h it fiiiied in regard to vol, lu p. 1<15, ^ ^ 
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tioRg^ protesting ngainst it aa a violation both the 
British and the American constituticms j and the state of 
Masaachnsetts, with the hereditary independence of that 
republican colony, recommended that a oongresa should 
be assembled, a recommendation generally approved 
and adopted. The colonies however were not then ripe 
for independence, nor had they such an object even in 
contemplation. Franklin himself was of opinion that 
they were unable to resist the mother-country ; and the 
history of the war, in which this dissension terminated, 
must satisfy every reader, that the independence of the 
American states, as it was at that time aocompUshed, 
was much more the work of one extraordinary individual, 
than the result of the resources and vigour of the colo- 
nial confederacy, France withheld its assistance, until 
the strength of America, guided by the wisdom and 
perseverance of Washington, had been proved on the 
plain of Saratoga. When indeed the capture of Bur*- 
goyne and his army had given the first omen of success, 
the French government afforded aid, which for a time 
gave to the American cause a maritime superiority; and 
the capture of lord Cornwallis completed what had been 
begun by the former advantage, in baffling the military 
efforts of Great Britain. Even then however the inde- 
pendence of the colonies may have been immediately 
decided by the resolution of abstaining from offensive 
measures adopted by the British house of commons, 
under the influence of a very powerful opposition, for it 
has appeared from the papers of Eaurens, an American 
minister at Paris, which were captured near Newfound- 
land, that the French minister had declared to the Ame- 
rican commissioners, that France was then incapable of 
affording further assistance. , 

• Marfiftiairs Life of Washington, • Knox’s Extfa-OfWclai BUte Papers, 
voh ii. p« 114* pp* 27, 28, Lond,, 1789. 
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That the independence of the American colonies 
should have been thus anticipated, must appear a most 
favourable arrangement to all, who will consider, that 
ten years only elapsed before the commencement of that 
great struggle with France, in which the powers of the 
British government were exerted to their utmost energy, 
an interval indispensably necessary for recovering it 
from the shock of so great a dismemberment, and for 
permitting it to avail itself of that extension of British 
commerce®*, which, contrary to all human expectation, 
was the result of the independence, and the consequent 
prosperity of the colonial states. If the revolution of 
America had not been urged forward, it might have been 
contemporary to that great convulsion, which many in- 
terior causes were then generating in France, and Great 
Britain, occupied by this domestic struggle, might have 
been disabled for opposing an effectual resistance to the 
revolutionary violence of that country. The same anti- 
cipation of a revolution, which must at length have been 
effected in the regular operation of political causes, had 

In the year 1820 it was stated in the eluded by the United States with the 
house of lords by the iriarquess of Lans- mother-country, a British cruiser having 
downe, that in the year preceding the intercepted a despatch sent home by the 
war the goods exported from the British French minister at Philadelphia, in reply 
empire to these colonies did not exceed to a long list of enquiries, relative to the 
in value three millions, whereas they most effectual means of restraining the 
then amounted to thirty. — Ediiih. An- growth and power of the new republic, 
nual Register, vol. xiii. p. 90, Talley- which it wa.s feared might deprive France 
rand has remarked, that Franco dis- of her West Indian islands. — Coxe’sIIist, 
couraged a connexion with America Of the House of Austria, vol. ii. pp, 603, 
through a fear of the contagion of repub- 604, note. This charge of perfidy is con- 
lican principles. The United States were firmed by the testimony of the French 
on the other hand attracted to a cornmer- convention, in an address to the United 
cial connexion with Great Britain by the States on the appointment of a miui.ster 
identity of language, the resemblai'.ce of plenipotentiarj'. The address states that 
government, the old habits of the leaders ‘ the support,' which the ancient French 
of the revolution revived by the practices coiurt had afforded the United States to 
of France in fomenting division, and, recover their independence, was only the 
above nil, by the interest of commerce. fniit of a base speculation j and their 
America, he added, had no real exchange glory oftended its ambitions views, and 
except at London. — Mem, sur les Kelif* the ambassadors of France bore the cri- 
tions Commerc. des Etats Unies avec minal orders of stopping the career of 
1' Angleterre, pp. 9— 27. The ajqirehensive their prospc'rity.’ — Letters of Padfictis, 
jealousy of the French government even annexed to the Federalist, voh ii* p, 326* 
gave occasion to the separate peace con- New York, 1802, 
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also an important operation, in urging forward the great 
movement, by which the government of France was 
subverted, as the aid, which it rendered necessary to the 
success of the Americans, both augmented its financial 
embarrassments, and sent home a number of military 
oflicers, animated with a love of the independence, 
which they had assisted to establish, and eager to com- 
municate the new feeling to their already discontented 
countrymen. Both events would probably have soon 
occurred, though the revolution of America had not 
been thus anticipated, for the colonies would soon have 
become too considerable for dependence, and the third 
estate in France could not long continue to submit to 
the exclusive privileges of the superior classes of so- 
ciety. But to the power and safety of Great Britain it 
seems to have been necessary, that the American should 
by some years precede the French revolution ; and, 
when our government had been prepared to engage in 
the great struggle for the independence of Europe, it 
was probably salutary to the loyalty of . the people, 
that a longer postponement of this other crisis should 
not continue to expose them to the contagious influence 
of revolutionary principles. 

The revolution of North America is a memorable epoch 
in the history of human society. In its origin it is dis- 
tinguished from all others, as being a contest for a prin- 
ciple, when no experience of actual oppression had 
goaded to resistance. In its consequences it fills the 
mind with the variety and the magnitude of its influ- 
ences. By augmenting the prosperity of the United 
States, it increased the commerce of the mother-country, 
the ruin of which had been anticipated as its inevitable 
result ; by the contagious influence of republican habits, 
even more than by the last aggravation of financial em- 
barrassment, it gave the impulse to the revolution, which 
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soon subverted the kingdom of its ally, and eventually 
destroyed the system of Europe ; by its prosperity and 
its example it has begun a new series of human history, 
the history of another continent, dating from this epoch 
its independent policy, and commencing a new system of 
political relations, which must involve in its combinations 
all the countries of the other regions of the earth. Great 
therefore was the importance of the personal character 
of the man, under whose guidance this revolution was 
effected. Looking forward with a penetrating eye into 
the possibilities of a glorious futurity, patiently over- 
coming the difficulties perpetually encountered in the 
before untried enterprise, steering the frail vessel of his 
country through all its hazards to a successful termina- 
tion, Washington appears to have been, in every view, 
the moral Columbus of the Western world. He led the 
way to the discovery of a western world of policy, and, 
like Columbus, he became an example of the ingratitude 
of his country 

*• A violent party was soon formed in year 1799, had not been erected, wheiii 
the legislature, which accused him of eight years from that event had expired, 
aiming at royalty; and the monument — Life of Washington, vol. v. pp. 413, 
voted at his death, which occurred in the 414, 556, 833. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

of the history of Prance^ from the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XF. in the year 1715, to that of the reign of 
Lewis XVI. in the year 1774. 

Lewig XV. king in the year 1715. — Law’s system begun, 1716. — Destroyed, 1720.— 
The Jesuits suppressed, 1762. — The parliaments suppressed, 1771. 

While the federal system of Europe was advancing to 
its maturity, and then hastening to its dissolution, its 
central and principal member was gradually yielding to 
an interior corruption of its government, which must 
have proved destructive of the general system, even 
though the combinations of that system had continued 
to maintain their consistency. A government so im- 
portant as France could not have experienced a decay 
of its energies, and then the extraordinary excitement of 
a democratic revolution resulting from that decay, with- 
out causing a general derangement of the existing rela- 
tions of states. But the system was at the same time 
verging to its dissolution. By the general combination 
for the reduction of the power of Great Britain in the 
war of America, by the disregard of the barrier-treaty in 
the centre of Europe, and by the partition of Poland in 
the north, the grand combinations of the system had 
been loosened and destroyed. The principle of a fede- 
rative system was abandoned, when the secondary states 
were induced to combine against that power, to which 
they should have looked for protection against the 
predominance of France. The connecting link of the 
existing system was severed, when the barrier-treaty 
was violated, by which the maritime states and Austria 
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had been bound together in a common alliance. The very 
notion of a federative security was exploded from the 
policy of governments, when they had begun to combine, 
not for the mutual protection of their own independence, 
but for a partition of a territory exposed to their attacks. 
The great convulsion of the French government consum- 
mated the ruin of the system, but it only destroyed that, 
which had already lost its principles, and was in truth 
not fitted for a longer existence. 

The only question, which in such a case could remain 
for a political speculator, is whether, without such a 
convulsion, the decaying sytsem might not have been 
peaceably regenerated, and so much misery have been 
spared to the world. To the doubt, which this question 
would imply, the uniform experience of mankind is 
opposed, wliich attests that war, evil and calamitous as 
it is, has hitherto been the grand spring of human im- 
provement. The construction of a system of federative 
policy in particular appears to require the operation of 
this scourge of mankind, as it is the result only of an 
apprehension of overbearing violence, providing and 
combining the means of a common resistance. The 
earlier system of federal policy was accordingly the work 
of the great war of Germany, which had been waged 
during thirty years ; and its transformation into a larger 
and more convenient adjustment of political interests 
was the result of the wars, which occupied the long and 
splendid reign of Lewis XIV. We may therefore 
reasonably conclude, that a yet wider extension of the 
system, to comprehend in one common arrangement all 
the governments of Europe, could not have been a 
peaceable development of existing principles, but re- 
quired a great and mortJ^ struggle, in which all tha 
nations of Europe should be engaged, even to their 
utmost efforts. 
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. ■Rbereignof Lewis XIV. had accomplished the chatige 
of .government begun . by the administration of cardinal 
Richelieu. The minister reduced the Protestants and 
the I nobles. The monarch completed the destruction of 
the. former, so far as the violence of persecution, could 
effect it ; and, that the government might contain within 
it no organ of liberty, however imperfect, he at lei^th 
succeeded in rendering the parliament of the capital an 
almost passive instrument of the pleasure of the sove- 
reign ’. Neither had Lewis merely triumphed over the 
nobility in the fulness of his authority, but he degraded 
it yet more by placing at its head his own illegitimate 
offspring, whom he caused to be declared capable of 
succeeding even to the inheritance of the crown. In his 
long reign moreover a new generation arose, formed ,to 
the new principles of the government, and prepared to 
transmit them to their posterity. France accordingly 
appeared at length to have been reduced to the sim- 
plicity of a military monarchy, tempered indeed by the 
moderation of European habits, but destitute of all the 
resources of civil independence. 

Such however is the unceasing revolution of human 
affairs, that in this very reign, which completed the ex- 
altation of the royal power, were prepared the seeds of 
that independence, by which it was afterwards over- 
thrown. Eager to enrich the country, the power of 
which he wielded, Lewis permitted Colbert to encourage 
a spirit of commerce, which necessarily gave importance 
to the unprivileged classes of his subjects ; and desirous 
•of throwing round his throne the brilliancy of literature, 
he enlightened at the same time the minds of those, by 
whoon the throne was not approached. The nobles were 
still intrenched within the proscriptive privileges of their 


’ Mably, tome iu. fg* 3&7, 296> 
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tank bu€' a new aristocracy of commertiial acquisition 
was soon opposed to the aristocracy of ancient inherit- 
ance, and, when the general diifusion of information had 
placed the two classes on the same level of intelligence, 
the physical force of numbers would necessarily over- 
whelm the pretensions of titular distinction. 

While this monarch raised up a power eimong the 
lower classes to contend with the privileged orders and 
the throne, he undermined his own authority by financial 
embarrassment. The heavy burden of debt®, which his 
wars and his magnificence had imposed upon the go- 
vernment, created a dependence, which baffled the pre- 
tension of unlimited power, and even gave to the people 
a dominion over the state. A public debt is a principle 
of strength, in attaching individuals to the government, 
when it is established upon public confidence ; but this 
can only be in a government so constituted, as to admit 
the people to be managers of their own contributions. 
In France indeed, during a part of the succeeding reign, 
there was a great degree of public confidence. It was 
however a temporary paroxysm of commercial specula- 
tion, not a deliberate confidence in the integrity of the 
government. 

The necessity of preserving some organ of commimi- 
cation with the people, for supplying the expenses of the 
government, had preserved, even during the reign of 
Lewis XIV., the form of registering the edicts of the 
court in the parliament of Paris, though that body was 
forbidden to express any opinion, by remonstrating 
against the order, of which it was made the depository. 
To this almost empty form was reduced the constitu- 
tional influence of the people of France upon the mea- 

® The debt of France at this time, ac- millions of livres, or 82,375,000/^Aii* 
cording to a statement published by the derson, vol* iii. p. 357. Dublin) 1790* 
regent in the year 1720, exceeded 1977 
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suTOs of their government. Yet this form, unimportant 
as it may appear, had in one remarkable instance pre- 
sented to Lewis XIV. an impediment, which all the 
plenitude of his power was not sufficient to overcome, 
his last efforts having been unsuccessfully exerted in 
endeavouring to prevail with the parliament to register 
the papal bull®, which the Jesuits had procured for the 
ccmdemnation of their adversaries the Jansenists. 

It is a curious fact, that the stability of this last stay 
of freedom was in a considerable degree the result of 
the gross abuse, by which the seats in this assembly of 
magistrates had become venal. That independence of 
the judges, which in the British constitution was the 
offspring of liberty, could in the French government 
originate only from an abuse, because it was adverse to 
the spirit of a military monarchy. When the ministers 
of justice had been allowed to purchase the right of 
deciding on the claims of their fellow-subjects, their 
office became a personal property, and the parliament 
acquired the stability, which must belong to property in 
everj^ settled government. 

Though in the reign of Lewis XIV. the political im- 
portance of the parliament had been reduced to the form 
of registration, the situation, in which that prince left 
the government at his death, was such, that this court 
was enabled to resume its rank in the state. The suc- 
cessor being but five years old, the government was 


® This, which is known by the name 
of the bull Vnigenitusj and was issued in 
tlM yeat 1713, -declared that the obser- 
vations of Quesnel on the New Testa- 
siettty which maintained the Calvinistical 
doctrine of Jansenius bishop of Ypres, 
oondmiaed one •■hundred and one heretical 
propositions, among which was con- 
demned this maxim, that the fear of an 
voijust «accottiiitaaicati(M ought never to 
dent UB ftoA dbing ourduty. SU Simon 
bai accounted for the number^ one hun- 


dred and one, by remarking that the con- 
fessor of the king, a Jesuit, had asserted 
that the book contained more than a 
hundred errors, so that the pope found it 
necessary to exceed that number in his 
statement — Mem. of the Affairs of Eu- 
rope from the Peace of Utrecht by Lord 
John Russell, vol. i. p. 84. Lond., 1824. 
The bull, after a strenuous resistance, 
was at length accepted by the paiiiament 
m the year 
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nficessarily committed to a regency. An administration 
of this form, as it can never exert the whole vigour of 
the royal authority, is necessarily favourable to the de- 
velopment of the various interests existing in a state, 
and in almost any circumstances would have permitted 
the parliament to recover its influence. The actual cir- 
cumstances were even auxiliary to the efforts of that 
body, the regent being by them disposed to conciliate 
its support, and consequently to attribute to it an im- 
portance, which might render its support efficacious. 

The duke of Orleans, to whom, as the first prince of 
the royal family, the regency should regularly have been 
committed, was discredited by his notorious immoralities, 
and by the imputation of the atrocious guilt of poisoning 
the dauphin, the dauphiness, and tlieir son, which how- 
ever appears to have been unfounded A strong party 
had on the other hand been formed in favour of one of 
the illegitimate sons of the late king, who had been 
recently classed among the acknowledged members of 
the royal family. The deceased monarch appears to 
have proposed in his will to regulate the regency in 
such a manner, as to compromise the claim of tfie two 
parties. The duke was nominated the regent, but with 
a council composed of persons attached to his com- 
petitor, to whom was intrusted the person of the young 
king. Of this will the monarch declared his expectation, 
that it would be as little regarded after his decease, as 
that of his father had been at his own accession. The 
event justified the expectation. The first act of the 
regent was to appeal to the parliament from the restric- 
tions, which fettered his authority ; to induce that body 
to favour his wishes, he restored to it the right of re- 

* It is rejected by lord J. Russell, "wfio amused himself with chemical experi- 
remarks that it was countenanced chiefly ments — Mum. of the Affairs of Europe 
by this circumstance, that the duke had from the Peace of Utrecht, vol, i.p. 84. 
in his house a laboratory, in which he 
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monsttating, of which it had been deprived by the!i|»B»i 
ceding king ; and it was itself well inclined to suppoitt* 
thef'fwetensions of a prince, who could not be suspected 
crfjia bigoted attadraient to its adversaries the Jesuitsi, 
and waa bo indolent, that it might well hope to parti- 
cipate in the administration. The regent was accord- 
ingly invested with all the authority of his station, and 
the parliament was restored to its right of remonstrating 
concerning the measures, which it should be required 
to register. 

The long reign of Lewis XV., a reign of fifty-nine 
years, is naturally divisible into three periods ; the re- 
gency of the duke of Orleans, the administration of 
cardinal Fleury, and the reign of the mistresses. It 
was in truth a perpetual pupillage, begun with the 
natural incapacity of a minority, continued by the as- 
cendency acquired by a tutor in the education of a 
feeble mind, and concluded by the domineering influence 
of licentious passion®. In a favourable crisis of his 
life he obtained from the affections of his subjects the 
honourable title of the well-beloved ®. At that time the 
affairs of his government had been prudently adminis- 
tered by the cautious moderation of Fleury, and one of 
his earlier mistresses, solicitous for the glory of her 
lover, had excited him to expose himself to the fatigues 
and dangers of war. He lived however to change the 
affectionate anxiety of his people into an impatient ex- 
pectation of his successor, and the title of the desired, 

, Thill of artful seduc- partly by habitual intemperance. Lacr^ 

tioh. ^ 'When, in the execution of the telle has remarked, that the nation had, 
oue^ot his courtiers directed his during almost sixteen years of peace! 
attention to some beautiful female, he been happy under the government of an, 
lw8#eted^ r think the <|ueen still economical and pacific minister, and'tfau' 
more heautrfifl.-rPrivate Life of Lewis malady of the king appeared to ^lave been 
XtV;, vm. ’Dnhl.^ 1781. induced by the fatigue of trat.' — * 

ye^ lyi^n |>e h^ re- F&nce, pendant le dix huitiem(j,i^iafi^p,r 
coverea tn>m a lev^, occasioned partly tome ii. pp* 298, 299. Paris^ 1812. 
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bestowed lipon tbat successor, was a severe retractation 
otf has former popularity. 

?' The feeble government of this prince, protracted 
through more than the half of a century, was the apt 
prelude to the revolution, which closed the fallowing 
reign, for it unbent the springs of despotism, so strained 
by Lewis XIV., and suffered the growing energies of the 
people to expand themselves against the pressure of the 
privileged orders. It was concluded indeed with a vio- 
lent exertion of arbitrary power, in the suppression of 
the parliament ; but the people had then begun to be 
sensible of their own importance, and the suppression of 
an assembly, which they regarded as their only protec- 
tion, was but preparatory to its re-establishment with 
augmented authority. 

The internal administration of the regency, besides 
the restoration to the parliament of the privilege of re- 
monstrating, is distinguished as comprehending the me- 
morable schemes of Law, which excited the activity of 
the nation, though they involved it in one common bank- 
ruptcy. The financial distress of France, at the death 
of Lewis XIV., was so extreme, that it was proposed to 
the regent, to assemble the states general, and declare 
the government insolvent. The proposal was rejected 
by the regent, who feared to compromise his authority, 
and various expedients were adopted for supplying the 
deficiency of the public funds. The first of these was to 
order a recoinage of the circulating coin with a change 
of its value ; the next was a revision of the debts of the 
state, for distributing it into different classes, to which 
different rates of payment were to be assigned. ■ The 
latter was in effect a bankruptcy, especially since a large 
proportion of the claims was arbitrarily annihilated, as. 
forged;,' or surreptitiously acquired, or usurious. These 
were followed by a commission '^ enquiring into the 
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conduct of the loan-contractors of the preceding reign, 
and forcing them to disgorge a portion of their gains for 
the relief of the public. All were however soon found 
to be insufficient, and the schemes of Law were eagerly 
encouraged, as alone promising effectual assistance. 

This projector began in the year 1716 with the insti- 
tution of a private bank, the notes of which should be 
exempt from the depreciation of the coin being pay- 
able only in the coin current when they had been issued. 
In the beginning of the year 1719 this establishment 
was converted into a royal bank ; the payments were no 
longer guarded against the depreciation of the cur- 
rency ; and, within the first year from the change, the 
issue of notes was extended from fifty-nine millions of 
livres to a thousand. Law had in the mean time com- 
menced the formation of a company, for managing com- 
mercial concerns in every part of the globe, farming the 
whole of the revenue of the state, and directing the 
coinage of the country. The project of this company 
was called the Mississippi-scheme, because it began with 
the possession and trade of the province of Louisiana, 
watered by the great river Mississippi ; but it afterwards 
assumed the title of company of the Indies. In the year 
1720 it was incorporated with the royal bank, and the 
system, as the plans of Law were then named, became 
complete. 

The decline of the system had already commenced, for 
many more prudent speculators had begun to apprehend, 
that it must fail from the very extravagance of its suc- 
cess, and, converting their stock into cash, carried it into 
foreign countries. So great was from this apprehension 
the apparent scarcity of coin, that, after several edicts 
had been issued for restricting the payments of the 


' XmA John lUmeU, v«l. i. <p, 486, &e. 
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bank, and for varying the standard of the coin, an edict 
was published in the same month, in which the system 
was completed, prohibiting under the penalty of a large 
fine and of the confiscation of the sum found, any person 
from having in his possession more than five hundred 
livres. Three months afterwards another edict put an 
end to the system, as it ordained that, after a gradual 
diminution, its securities should at the end of a year pass 
current for only one-half of their actual value. 

Though this extraordinary project must have occa- 
sioned much confusion and distress, historians have re- 
presented its influence as generally beneficial. The his- 
torian of Lewis XV. ®, in particular, has compared its 
operation, in drawing forth the commercial activity of 
the French people, to that of a civil war in exciting its 
political and moral energies. All the orders of the state 
had been for a time engaged in the most eager specula- 
tions of pecuniary advantage ; and, though many had 
suffered severely by the failure, yet the nation had dis- 
engaged itself from the habits and prejudices of a feudal 
government, and had become accustomed to contemplate 
the benefit to be derived from a rapid circulation of pro- 
perty. The East Indian company too, which for a time 
rivalled those of the Dutch and the British, arose out of 
the ruins of Law’s comprehensive establishment. The 
general confusion moreover afforded the regent an op- 
portunity of cancelling so considerable a portion of the 
public debt, increased as it had been by the operations 
of the projector, that he declared it to be reduced to 
little more than a sixth part of the sum®, to which it had 
amounted at the death of Lewis XIV. 

The parliament, perhaps instigated by the legitimate 

• Del Odoards, tome i. p. 317. * published by the regent, the Icing now 

^ Instead of which «um of almost two owes scarcely three hundred and forty 
thousand xxullions, says the statement iii. p. ^57. 
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ptttefces hostile to the regent,- was -well <li«i 

posedi ’te interfei^ with the operations of the system. 
Tire faWJur, with which it had been regarded: by the 
pnbiic, had rendered the sanction of the parliament un- 
necessary, and its several modifications had accordingly 
bcMi established by the mere authority of the govern- 
ment. From the time however, when the bank of Law 
was declared to be a royal establishment, the parliament 
never ceased to endeavour to open the eyes of the go- 
vernment, until the system was totally ruined. For this 
interference it was chastised with banishment, nor was it 
recalled, until the regent deemed it expedient to com- 
promise the dissension on the condition, that it should at 
length consent to register the long-disputed bull, which 
the Jesuits had procured for the condemnation of the 
Jansenists. 

Though in this instance the regent became the patron 
of the Jesuits, the general conduct of his government 
had been favourable to the contrary party. No one 
indeed was better fitted to extinguish the controversy by 
rejecting the pretensions of the Jesuits and in the 
beginning of his government he had adopted several 
measures, which seemed to indicate such a detennina- 
tion ; but they had contrived to interest in their protec- 
tion the abb^ Dubois who had risen from the condition 
cd" an obsequious dependent of the duke to that of his 
confidential counsellor ; and their triumph, which Lewis 
XIV. had been unable to accomplish, was at length 
effected in a crisis, in which the attention of the public 


' > : I’t B^nee «la Due d’Orleans, par - in their behalf, requiriug that the gorew- 
IMknnonteL tome ii. pp, 36, 162, 174. mentof France should favour their in- 

terest, as a condition of the dbubld &ltt- 
^269^ &C. Des Odoards, ance of the two families; of tlm 

lome i.'pp.ifQS, 290. marriage of Lewis XV. with &e ihliA 

Des Odoards has assigned also of Spain and of that of the prince of the 
another reason, namely that the J esuits Asturias with the daughter of the regent, 

had caused the court «^rl^>ain lfl^t^irf[ei«. . . ..» 
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w$<s (Engrossed , by the catastrophe of Thae 

wasv, established the ascendency of that; extraordinary 
and important order, which was to be wholly isuppressed 
at, the expiration of the brief period of forty-two years. 
The ■ piety of the Jansenists was forced to yield -to the 
institutions of Rome, though for their peculiar doctrine 
they pleaded the authority of Augustine. 

The regency was terminated in the year 1 723 ; but 
the three years, which were interposed between its 
conclusion and the commencement of the administration 
of cardinal Fleury, may be considered as a continuation 
of it, not. only because, on account of the extreme youth 
of the king, the duke of Orleans continued for some time 
to exercise the same authority, but also because nothing 
materially affecting the interior government occurred in 
the transitory administration, which followed his death. 

The administration of Fleury occupied a much larger 
portion of this reign, being terminated only by the death 
of the cardinal, in the year 1743, seventeen years after 
he had been called to the direction of the state. Of 
these seventeen years the last two were agitated by the 
war of the Austrian succession. The others formed a 
period of undisturbed tranquillity, and with the pre- 
ceding part of the reign compose an extraordinary 
example of national repose. Frugality and conciliation 
were the characteristics of this minister, and they were 
also the qualities most required in the circumstances erf 
the kingdom. It has been observed too^®, that the diike 
of Orleans was the fittest of all men to direct the ! state 
in the period of the regency, and the cardinal in that 
which succeeded. The pleasurable indolence of- the 
regent tended to give a spirit of moderation to his ordi- 
fiaiy government, while the decision of his’ character, 

PrivateLifeof Lewis. 
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when he was roused by an important occasion, repressed 
the violence of the parties, which had broken into action 
at the conclusion of a long and vigorous reign. The 
crisis of Law’s system also demanded the energy of such 
a minister, but would have overwhelmed the timidity of 
the cardinal. As that crisis was managed by the duke, 
it at once excited the commercial activity of the nation, 
and lightened the incumbrances of the state. Then 
indeed the orderly economy of the cardinal was most 
conducive to the public advantage. Credit became re- 
established, and commerce attained to a prosperity, 
which in that country it had not before enjoyed. In the 
very commencement of his ministry he took care to put 
an end, for a very long time to the variations of the 
value of the coin by a reasonable adjustment, a measure 
constituting the surest basis of commercial improve- 
ment. 

The foreign policy, which the regent had adopted 
under the influence of personal considerations, the car- 
dinal continued because it was favourable to peace. 
The extraordinary spectacle was therefore still exhibited, 
of the two rival governments of France and Great Britain 
combining to maintain the tranquillity of a system of 
federative policy, which had been established by the 
most obstinate efforts of their mutual hostility. The 
reproach of the administration of Fleury is that he 
neglected the marine of France, suffering it to sink into 
a decay, the effects of which were fatally experienced in 
the succeeding wars'®. But his neglect of the navy 
was a part of the policy of preserving peace with Great 
Britain ; and a minister of France might well question 
the expediency of endeavouring to support a military 

This was done in the year 1726, unt'.l the year 1785. — Des OdoardS; tome 
and no further chang;e was introduced iii. p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 107. Ibid., tome ii. p. 242. 
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marine in a country in which foreign commerce was 
yet cultivated chiefly through imitation. 

One important operation of this pacific policy, begun 
by the regent and long continued by the cardinal, ap- 
pears to have escaped the observation of historians, 
though they could not fail to notice the effect. It has 
been commonly remarked that the philosophy ‘®, which 
has been intimately concerned in the subversion of the 
French government, first showed itself in France about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. It is known also 
that those, who formed the philosophical school of that 
country, were penetrated with a profound admiration of 
the liberal policy of the British government, and of the 
enlarged views of the writers, who thought and wrote 
under its protection. They did not indeed select the 
examples most deserving imitation, for the mind of 
France had been already corrupted by Bayle and the 
freedom of discussion, enjoyed in Great Britain, had 
permitted the advocates of irreligion to advance their 
sophisms amidst the conclusive arguments of sound phi- 
losophy. Collins and Bolingbroke were more acceptable 
to men thus predisposed to infidelity, than Locke and 
Newton. It is reasonable to believe, that this disposi- 
tion to emulate, though perversely, the freedom of 
British speculation, was much favoured among the 
French by the harmony, which so long subsisted between 
the two governments. The mere suspension of political 
rivalry must have facilitated the transmission of opinions 

Des Odoards, tome iii. p- 111. pagate a desire of political change, by 

The philosophers of France are re- commending opimly, and in the strongest 
ducihle generally to two classe.s ; the language, the constitution of England, 
encyclopedists and the economists. The Bayle was born in the year 1647, 

first volume of the Encyclopedic appeared and died in the year 1706. Bred a Pro- 
in the year 1751 ; the economists did not testant, he was converted wto the religion 
form a sect until the year 1760. While of Kome in a seminary of Jesuits; he 
the former attacked religion and tlte then recanted his new faith, and in his 
clergy, the latter combated the whole dictionary he afterwanls inculcated a 
system of the finances of the government, general scepticism, rendered attractive to 
Montesquieu did not belong to either licentious minds by indecent anecdotes.] 
party, but contributed powerfully to pro- 
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one eomttrjr to. the other ».fthe 
ofne^^ng for mamtenance of the genetoJ ,||^n<4uiyAiW. 
w.Quld yet more fjuniliarise the restricted napdfti^rff t^r 
French . to the more enlarged modes of thinii4ngu!^>pi^^ 
valent among tlhe British; and the gross 
their government, when thus brought into a diMeti 
comparison with the British constitution, would ^tirgi»/ 
them to the most eager adoption of that, which seemed i 
to them to be British philosophy. The fashioni'Of'' 
admiring everything English had indeed been>--beganii 
by the regent and his friends^®, before it appeared inj* 
the compositions of writers, so that the court itself 
afforded example and encouragement to those,' who fin 
praising the institutions of England condemned thtoseiofit 
their own country. The first of these was iVokairey i 
who writing with genius and vivacity in every spedesio^'' 
composition, both in poetry and in prose, eBtablished<{ 
himself in a sort of dictatorship over the literafhtreifdb; 
France. -nun'/ 

The policy of the duke of Orleans and cardinal Fieiiryb 
appears thus to have begun that excitement of the .mindb/^ 
of the French people, which was completed by the 
of America. The former introduced among theur^'-thei' 
freedom of the boldest speculation, the latter gave tO'l 
their political philosophy a decidedly republicah'vcha^'* 
racter. As the one encouraged unrestrained enqcdry; *oi * 
the other formed to republicanism a number- of^ miUtaryi r 
missionaries, and taught the people at home to.'tsnimyih>i 
in the success of their republican allies. * u >*11' 

.The cardinal died in the fourth year of the-avMtfidrithsit 
Aj^ptrian succession, .in which he .had. beienorehidiaDtiyin 
pppspaded. to , engage, .flattering ..himself - ho.weverjdriikri 
the>.l^|0|i||e) tha^ hostilities might be of very 'shostfoentiimwJ 
afipet 1^ m%ht>thu8 ba soon permitted 

» . * t^mirrihbi itknmallteSilllitiititan ''''-‘'^*1 





to tlie tranquil system of administration, trhich he loted. 
M, the d^th of his tutor and minister the king emulated 
the declaration, which his predecessor had made at the 
decease of cardinal Mazarin, announcing his determina- 
tion of governing thenceforward for himself. ' But the 
feeble character of Lewis XV. rendered such an effort 
wholly impracticable. Far from supporting himsdf the 
burden, which the cardinal had so long borne, he soon 
sunk under the dishonourable influence of a series of 
mistresses, and for the original springs of the subse- 
quent measures of his government we are forced to 
search into the recesses of his private profligacy. 

This disgraceful portion of the reign of Lewis XV- 
had an important connexion with the revolution, which 
occurred in the next. It was the period, in which the 
spurious philosophy of that country, nurtured under the 
peaceful administrations of the regent and the cardinal, 
attained to its maturity, and was prepared for the demoi- 
cratic struggles, which so soon afterwards convulsed and 
destroyed the government. It was a period also, in 
which men were taught to look with contempt and dis4- 
gust on the court, dishonoured as it was by an utter 
disregard of public decency, and to look to the people 
for the regeneration of the public morals. The spirit ' 
of revolution, thus aroused, was yet more excited by 
the impositions of an oppressive system of finance ; and 
the last provocation was given by the suppression of the 
parliaments. 

The most remarkable transaction of this period wag 
the suppression of the Jesuits. From the very cofn- 
menoement of the reign of Lewis XV. a violent struggle 
had been maintained between that order, which had ! 
been favoured by the preceding mouarch, asd the ^iar'J' ‘ 
liamesifti, • which vigorously resisted flhe eeleSsfrated' 
procured not coBButent with tliie.4ibertieu>Jff the 
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GalHcan church. The regent, finding it necessary 16 
conciliate the parliament, restored to it the right <of 
presenting its remonstrances, and favoured in varioas 
instances its efforts against the Jesuits ; but he was 
afterwards induced by a private intrigue to espouse the 
cause of the order The general moderation of the 
cardinal disposed him to reject every extreme measure, 
and endeavour, though vainly, to calm and reconcile the 
contending parties, inclining however always to be 
favourable to the Jesuits. In this manner a balanced 
hostility long subsisted between the ecclesiastical and 
the political body. During the phrenzy of Law’s system 
the contest was forgotten, and during the foreign hostili- 
ties of the state it was occasionally suspended ; but the 
struggle was speedily renewed after these interruptions, 
and both parties seemed determined not to yield. 

At length an event altogether foreign from the struggle 
brought the Jesuits within the power of the parliament**, 
and so decided the contest. That singular order, which 
laboured assiduously to connect the interests of this 
world with those of futurity, conducted a commercial 
establishment in Martinique. The ravages of war in- 
volved this establishment in bankruptcy ; its correspon- 
dents in France called on the brethren of the order to 
compensate the losses, which they had sustained from 
the connexion ; and, these having refused to consider 
themselves as liable to the demand, it became the duty 
of the parliament, as the supreme court of justice, to 
investigate the constitution of the order, that it might be 
enabled to decide upon the validity of the claim. 

Though the enquiry of the parliament, conducted with 
the acrimonious vigilance of inveterate hostility, diseo- 

' ' f 

■■ * Dubtir, 'Vlio U lepmented as has- be gained only by {irociitine >ibz tbom 
youth pandar of the the favoitr of the ree^t.w-Regieuce du 
dukei detired t# haeoM a > dtie d'Orlean* par ; Mat tn a nte l^ < 

cardinal ivl^ch could be accomplished p. 262, &c. 

Vidy by ^ of tho Jo8uit9; ivho could ” Dos Odoards^ tomo yi. p* 1 10; IkCf 
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reved in the constitution of the order an ample sufSci'- 
ency of objectionable principles to justify its suppression, 
it would not have been able to effect this measure, if 
circumstances had not favoured its wishes. An attempt 
having been made four years before to assassinate the 
king of Portugal, the Jesuits”, who had been embroiled 
with the court about the new government established by 
them in the centre of South America, were regarded as 
the authors of the crime, and the expulsion of the order 
from that kingdom had set in the year 1759 the example 
of their downfall. The duke de Choiseul also, the French 
minister, was attached to the opinions of the new sect 
of philosophers, and therefore well disposed to favour 
any plan, which was hostile to their most formidable 
adversaries. The order was accordingly suppressed 
in France in the year 1762 by a decree of the parlia- 
ment 

The suppression of the order was not confined to these 
two countries, but was speedily extended to others, even 
to Italy itself. Spain in the year 1767 imitated the 
example set by Portugal and France, and the example 
of Spain was immediately followed in Naples, and after- 
wards in Parma. In Austria the influence of the Jesuits 
had begun to decline in the commencement of the cen- 


About the middle of the seventeenth 
century the Jesuits had prevailed with 
the Spanish court to grant them a terri- 
tory in Paraguay, in which they should 
have tlwi uncontrolled management of the 
natives, that they might prosecute their 
missions with greater success, engaging 
on their part to pay a certain capitation-tax 
in proportion to tneir flock, and to send a 
^rtain number of the inhabitants to tho 
royal works, whenever they should lie 
dekiraaiied^ knd the missions should be- 
come populous enough to sujiply them. 
Their subjects were said to have at length 
' aihonoited to three hundred thousand 
> ‘fasniisetf^ funuRUiug a force of sixty -thou- 
^ IMuid men mtUk atmed>-^Aoeount of the 


European Settlements in America, vol, U 
p. 278 — 280. Tlie Dominicans, jealovis 
of this establishment, induced the court of 
Spain to cede to Portugal some districts of 
the territory ; and the Jesuits, to preserve 
their possessions, had recourse at first to 
menaces, and afterwards to insurrections. 
— Lacratelle, tome iv. p. 10. Of forty-se- 
ven missions seven refused to suffer them- 
selves to be transferred.*— Account of the 
European Settlements in America, vol. i. 
pp. 281,286. 

** The greater part of the parliaments 
of France immediately issued similar 
orders, but in some the Jesuits esntinued 
to possess ittUuoftce, and the meajiur^ ffatl 
BOt uatil ths ye" 1764 

. T'.a . , 





of^#''a«jfiBiBrfWW iAB'^atiBaliioli, Whfdi h^ *Ha(}‘i^di!iv^| 
fteiiii' therefore iritrust^ ‘ tb 

'iri^ucitfori ’ of his children. The‘ erti^Hisis? 
Kra^^fi''Fhe^f^a ’Bdi^'^ressed the order there*, btit 'tbbkl 
<5aS*^’WalleVifrte 'as much as possible the sufferio^b bf 
ihdfiwfdatlsl' • The ecclesiastical revolution vras ' bbih!-"' 
p'lbf^'itt'the yeaV 1773, when the order was supprfessfed' 
af'lldme' by Clement XIV.®’, who was bribed td It by* 
rbi^titution of Avignon and the Venaissin, which h&d 
bd^ tdhen from the preceding pontiff five years 'beforb 
fbF his Opposition to the measure. ' ; - r . j 

^ The' Victory, thus gained by the parliament over the 
J^uitS in' the year 1762, was in truth the victory of the 
new 'school of philosophy, which about twenty yearS 
before had begun to show itself in France®®.' 'Thb 
J^fifts, anxious to recommend themselves to favour* by 
eVbrj;' 'iebcpedient, had distinguished themselves by 'all 
siiblf 'Attainments in learning, as were compatible with 
thb' spirit of their order; but, subjected as that order 
was to a rigid and arbitrary superintendence, and ' spe-^ 
devoted to the maintenance of the supremacy Of 


; Code’s Hist, of Austria) vol. i. 

L tlS^. To the JesuitS) sajrs Mr. Coxe, 
)[>|)oltt I. ^ owed ihe acquisition of mul- 
tifarious knowledge, and such an inti- 
‘afc^aintance with theology, juris- 
ipta||hYsics, and the specula- 
wve Bcietieeg^ that ne was called the most 
Whwi the 

death of ms brother Ferdinand opened a 
piDipect,:dih ediiid not 
throw off his early habits and prin^ciples, 
but still displayed rather the Virtues’ oif a 

q'uiiilfica^ions of i prince. 

judicial astrolo^ and alchemy, 
and proud of displaying his knowledge of 

T - i . rn hjLa^pr^OT^ 

ardbter, anc^*«^ — “•* — 
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their instigation he was induced to ,{)qrr 
secute the Protestants, and to commit 
those frequent breaches of faith) ^fwhich 
diminished the confidence of his subject^ 
and tarnished the lust/e of his reighi’i-*- 
Hist. of Austria, vpL i. pp, ^54, 

Hence we may form a just idea of* the 
sort of education by| 

in the earlier part of the eighteenm pen- 
iairy, ■ • ' ’ >’ ii-'j! // 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 489. 

^ Hist, de Fnlnce ^hdkiit 
huitjen^ Siecle^ jpar^^<|ratel^e.jtoj» iv. 
p. 307. tJlemeni wag ptejunicea dgainst 
; fhe Je^tq,r}MiyiH|5 
of the Cordeliers, long 5% ^sdained 
adversaries. — Ibid. 
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jto4?i«.i:\«u:^sprye4 ^awji^atbn.of 
hp.)yjevei:iifr^«cntly,a])used, is.je^ 

S^WfRP. pMosophy. The abolitipa-of .^p orf^r^tj^b, 
Pj^^cu^ crisis was therefore aa event thp 
ypur^le.itp the indulgence of the new spirit of^pi^^T, 
stfained discussion. While it destroyed that 
and, powerful influence, which had already begun, tp^li^ 
employed; in repressing the investigations of the^ pMloT- 
sqphcFsf?, it gave to the rival party the confidence. and 
tfie animation of triumph. The order was, indeed, 
pressed in favour of a spurious and mischievous Sf^QC^ 
nfl philosophy ; but the world could not otherwise hpve 
witnessed that practical illustration of the tenets of j th? 
latter, which alpne perhaps could lead mankind bac^. 
thei genuine, principles of human duty. 

,,, The. administration of the duke de, Choi^enl,,whid^ 
lasted, about eight years, was an auspicious period for 
the , progress of the French philosophy ®®. In that in- 
terval in particular was matured the sect of, the,,enonq- 
mists, which had its beginning about two years , hefoxje 
the, dyke was called to the direction of affairs,,, 
beginning too has been traced to the same place, from 
which the duke derived much of his authhrily',; the 
chamber of madame de Pompadour, the mistress lof the 
king. . M. Quesnay, the physician of the. njarchioneissi 


■tvas Us founder. With his conversation Lewia 

SO' much gratified, that he called him his 

when he ennobled him, gave him for his anms^thr^ 

fmms ki allusion to this appellation. ; . 


j"!., Ilf .this; celebrated sect pr94n5e^;‘|^te,;‘iip(^^ 
jtdvflitotfige of creating a fashkm 'fa<TOWP£d)^ 

Ijfiaiu.ivwi ’ i-,. , j'4 _t-i • uiw. I ..1 ' uH» jpublTi; 
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tttral occupations it tended with an inOvitahle agehdy 
to shake the last support of the feudal monarchy of 
France, and to hasten its ruin. It was not indeed tlh* 
friendly to the power of the crown, for the economists on 
the contrary protested against all limitations of that 
power®*, as inconsistent with ‘ the unity of legislation;* 
but maintaining, as their grand principle, that all real 
'wealth is the produce of the earth, on which therefore 
all taxes should be directly imposed, they necessarily 
were opposed to exemptions of the privileged orders, 
"which withdrew from their favourite tax a large portion 
of the soil of their country. 

It was natural that the success, with which the parlia- 
ment had triumphed over its adversaries the Jesuits, 
should inspire it with a boldness very unsuitable to its 
position in the government, and that this spirit should be 
communicated to the assemblies of the same kind exist- 
ing in the provinces. A general fermentation accol’d- 
ingly began to agitate all the parliaments of France ®®. 
To enable themselves to act with greater vigour, the 
provincial parliaments associated themselves under the 
superintendence of the parliament of the capital. The 
associated parliaments then proceeded to interfere with 
all the measures of the government, so that it became 
evident, that some decisive struggle must either esta- 
blish the power of the crown on their ruin, or exalt them 
above the power and control of the crown. By this 
contest of privilege and prerogative much of the latter 

Des Odoards, tome vi. pp. 238, 246. tracted by the prejudices and local ip- 
** ‘ On the one hand, the evidence of terests, which warj) the deliberations of 
ihis system appeared to its partisans so popular assemblies, that a gradual and 
icoalplete and irresistible, that they flat- systematical approach can w made to 

‘thenisellses, moaajrehs imild soon the perfection of law ^nd 
See, with an intuitive conviction, the ments of the Philosophy of the Human 
identity of thehr own interests with those l^ind, by D. Stewart, p. 263, note, JLond., 
t3ie wstf ioiHl they are called to govern ; 1 81 1 . 

and, on the.otii^r iitand, they cdntendtid I>es Odoards, tonoe vi* ,pp,.30i8> 

that itio'O'nly’iliadat the and steady 3^9 i .tome vii. pp. 126, 127* 
govemment of hereditary princes, undis 
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of XV, was rendered a period of anarchy 

lyhich was terminated only by the suppression of the 
parliaments. As one minister, supported by one misr 
tress, had suppressed the Jesuits, so another, protected 
l;>y another mistress, suppressed the antagonists of the 
order, the parliaments of France. 

The duke d’Aiguillon had been governor of Brittany, 
a province distinguished by a lofty spirit of independ- 
ence®^, and had there protected the Jesuits®®, who had 
sought an asylum in a country, in which it was not 
diflScult to find a party ready to engage in any public 
struggle. The parliament of Brittany, being hostile to 
the Jesuits, attacked the governor their protector, 
charging him with embezzlement of the public funds. 
The parliament of Paris supported the parliament of 
Brittany, in the prosecution of the obnoxious governor ; 
the king, urged by his mistress, espoused the cause of 
tlie governor against their united representations; and 
the final issue of the struggle was that, in the year 1771, 
the duke de Choiseul was superseded in the ministry by 
the duke dAiguillon, and that the parliaments were 
suppressed. 

By this suppression of the parliaments an end was 
put to every semblance of liberty in the government of 
^France. The ministry of the duke d’Aiguillon, which 
occupied the three years preceding the death of Lewis 
XV., was accordingly a period of unlimited authority. 
•The success of the parliaments would however have 
only established the power of an oligarchy of magis- 
trates, who had derived their independence solely from 

•* The states of Brittany in their letter servez nous leg n6tre8 . . • il iie 

'to the kinf' used these remarkable expres- a’agit pas id de simplea privil^es 
shms; nous avons la propriety de notre , , . . c’est dans le droit natural, 
honneur, de notiu vie, et de notre liberty, que nous trouvons aujourd’hui celui qui 
comme vous avez la propri6t6 de votre fait Tobjet de notre reclamation.— lies 
^tfOfuronne; nous verserions notre sang Odoards, tome vii. pp. 91, 92. 
pour vous conserver vos droits, mais con« Soulavie, touM i. p#- b2| &c. 
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4lae jit)Ktioei^<paMiki6iii^<tkeii:iif»kcel n^oilt-aiiy^^nR 
^Mcepiit- 'Uiter^ixtcureino(fifp(^la¥ - ekclaen;>i! ^e^itenif 
qicirea^fisaf)paref8iQilirdf'di^se IsoicUes) on- the'Ot]iet*)haBd 
■Made fHKpfisa^idiiftfortA'Tieiy 'different result, bbtbias'tt 
tlH^wj4fte!nisi^s!l^ei>'itpcto the people kr -support^ > dad 
jasnii£ :^esAp(Hied' their re-estahlishmeat Until mother 
«gi9aalts>'Mtdjugenerated an agitation so uniTersah-thait 
dhe^parUsntoentS, instead of being merely assemblies >cff 
rdfradtoryilnagistrates, became organs of a public senta*- 
ment..f 

The last five years of this reign contributed to acce- 
lerate the approaching crisis by the financial operations 
of the abbe Terray, which have rendered the name of 
that minister opprobrious. Such was the oppression of 
his measures, that his enemies attributed to them the 
frequency of suicide ®®, which had been unusual in 
France. During five successive years the profusion of 
a profligate court was supplied by the ability of an un- 
principled financier ; the public burdens, which under 
the regency had been considerably alleviated, were ac- 
cordingly at this time increased to the utmost endurance 
of the nation; and the heavy pressure of multiplied 
taxation rendered the mass of the people dissatisfied 
with the government, and ready for adopting with 
eagerness any new and plausible scheme of reformation. 

The personal profligacy of the sovereign, audacious 
and unrestrained, completed the disorganizing operations 
of this truly revolutionary reign. The pompous licen- 
tiousness of Lewis XIV. had given the first great shock 
to the decency of the public manners ; the vulgar liber- 
tinism of the regent had spread the contagion of immo- 
rality more widely among the courtiers ; and the ex- 
treme debauchery, into which Lewis XV. gradually 

^ lu the year 1771 two hundred instances were computed. — Mem. de TAbbe 
Terray, tome L p. 160. 
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enf)c;{rpe0£Boi£d'' the>riojul! - Work . of; t bora^^cn^ ; -and aii- 
iioFiitic^ilthei;8iiibvfersk>a;iof the.inoiiareb|p *!<lf ikexMM^ 
besi^ of.>|aoobiiiism exalted a pMstitute Hpaa'^aiter, to 
teeeivb<tiie?veiieTation 'Of; tbe infatuated pactipane of ire- 
ivolutioni it sbmild be remembered that tbe debaucbery 
oft !a monarch had previously raised one from the lowest 
haunts of iafsiray almost to the throne, and that the dis*- 
kin^ished orders of the state had, by the baseness of 
their- adulation, given their approving sanction to the 
insult thus publicly offered to virtue and decorum. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the history ef France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XFL in the year 1774 to the meeting of the 
^ states general in the year 1789. 

Lewis XVI. king, and the parliament restored, in the year 1774. — France asBists the 
revolted colonies of Great Britain, 1778. — The notables assembled, 1787. — ^The 
states general assembled, 1789. 

The revolution of France is a subject, which has already 
exercised the most vigorous minds, and has excited and 
exhausted the most vehement and the most opposite 
feelings. It was a great crisis, not of France only, but 
of Europe ; not of Europe only, but of the world ; not 
of this single age alone, but probably of the entire 
history of the human species. Future ages will pro- 
bably regard it as the epoch, from which their modern 
historians should commence their narrations, as ours 
have begun their narratives from the subversion of the 
ancient empire of Rome. It has accordingly been con- 
templated until the mind has been fatigued even with 
its greatness, and seeks some new object of its medita- 
tions. 

Much however and ably as it has been discussed, it 
still remains to consider it in its connexion with the 
entire range of the modem history of Europe. Perhaps 
Indeed it is only in this view, that it can be at all ade- 
quately considered. The revolutionary crisis of France 
not an episode of general history, which may be 
separated from the main action, and regarded as a 
detached, subject of contemplation. It was the catas- 
trophe of a government, from which the modern system 
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tof Europe had originally emanated, and which was, in 
the later and more perfect arrangement of the system, 
the central object of its combinations. The dissolution 
of such a government must have been an event involving 
all the tendencies of a long series of ages, and affecting 
all the relations of the entire federative system. 

The French revolution has been characterised by its 
most faithful observer as a revolution without a leader. 
It was not the work of any of those powerful and daring 
minds, which turn at their will the fortunes of a nation. 
However it may have been influenced by the particu- 
larities of individual agents, it was in its main operation 
the spontaneous decomposition of a government, which 
had lost its principles. It was doubtless accelerated by 
the weakness, and even by the patriotism, of the mo- 
narch, who was crushed by its violence ; but the long 
series of ferocious and bloody anarchy, by which the 
first convulsion was followed, seems to prove unequivo- 
cally that the social stamina of the nation had been de- 
stroyed, that no principle of political or moral vigour con- 
tinued to actuate its combinations, and that the dissolu- 
tion of the government, though it was actually accele- 
rated by contingencies, could not have been long post- 
pned. 

The reign of Lewis XVI. may more properly be con- 
sidered as beginning, than as preparing the revolution. 
Though therefore the year 1789, in which the states 
^neral were assembled, has been marked by the imme- 
diate crisis of the government, the fifteen years, during 
which that monarch had feebly struggled with the diffi- 

^ AtiMs of the l^renchRevcS. by Rcr- *rhe fatMon df the AUke lie 

/tran4 d« Jifokvilla, vol. i. iiitrod. p. k, Ac* legsgrfled mereljr, p ^roc^o/, 

London, 1800. The count de Pui'jaye proving the state 6i dissdifitidhV' into 
' tfttdteodedy 4hat in the Rrst years ef th^ ^ewinif|i^-ha(d 

revolution there was not such a combina- moires, tonae i. p. ^39. Lond., t803. 
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9fiolIwr;Stflle^»rfttetAtP:!f^iri)ag fftgOBjf ,j.raB4fev«l 
thej Wiof iWiei»«9iiii^twbiohjit seeing. .t«ktri[#pipb 0.yi®B 
iWtjbuiriHifttietf )J«t .a,iQopv4*I«iVe 

JwM^'basMJi/^iteidisw^tttion.^ , , .lU lu hm 

il->At4h«jdeafbi0g Lewip XV. the gov^nment of.F^atee 
h 9 (^^Qon>« a,$la^i3 despotism. The parliaments, Avh^ich^ 
in - the . every other, had constituted .themh 

lelyes smne sort of organ of the public opinioO) ^eod 
Tassmnedta-semblance of control over the measuresi ofitbh 
Cpowp^ihed then been suppressed ; and in their place bad 
h^pj.siabstituted other bodies, dependent on the. iQrojRn, 
^adiOtrictly limited to their judicial function, and. to that 
o/.^pgislering the royal edicts. 

/j,t?S(hile the .Tpyal authority appeared to be thn^ hrnPlly 
f^blishod, it was in truth undermined by variouspapSjeSi 
%nd tottering; on the brink of revolution. The'OppiOsi'’ 
tkm of the .parliaments had been quelled ; but a ppblio 
opinioabad been formed, which would not rest ..satisfied 
without, possessing some organ, by which it ^ migM 
infliueaoe' the, measures of the government, .The,eFO)Hn 
fplieseised without resistance the power of .impo^g 
but ;it was already laden with a burdem -of debt# 
■Kdpckiiemba^assed all its operations of .finam}e,(;atid 
'^mideted b inevitably dependent. Nor was the wpakr 
of -tbn.. government confined to the royal authorit^i 
for) the nobles destitute of power, and the olei^ 
efinduettoe. . ■ • ; . •,•1 r 

iijf’Jbe.mrigiaal.basisof the government^ a feudfd aahiUty* 
iToinedby a long searms of operations, 
db« fif^eabh ceptury, Xlv ,commaho«d 

,^f,,^he .nobles i .cmdinal .RiebiaheJI^tp^ 
an end to their independence ; Lewis XIV. drew them 


tot flisi'ineiirty'iBndvitrazisformed .them: into leourtieitijM 'A 

J. ufi — Ji '‘i*;/- • ;r*' a'.* t n 'idf 't\> ,'ilhff .inii fl-Wwt 
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tiaii^xbfitib<d!ovd4r,‘ ’tm bulyid separattati-^ ii>ifi«<»'twb 
advbt^''and e^ti hostile oIas^3l‘thehiM>les'tft^bojboiM^ 
and of the provinces.' ■ W^tle tbio diVlsiofl'Weaklalledithe: 
onfcit'j iif ’was' debased by fhe prodigalify]’ with^hn^Kich 
patdits df 'nobility were granted^; still onore byexpd^a^ 
it"it»' 'sale. Sometiines nobility was openly purchased 
fop a i^cified sum of money; at other times it Was 
deemed more decent to attach it to the possession-' of 
sonie' office, often merely nominal ; and, to adapt the 
bargain to different classes of purchasers, the nobility 
irttatehed'to these offices, was sometimes merely pensonalj 
sometimes hereditary, sometimes to become hereditary^ 
Whan the office should • have been discharged a cei^in 
number of years, sometimes when it should have' been 
ewefcised during several generations. The excessive 
fliiiltiplication of these new appointments produced’ ne# 
divisions ; those of the noble and the ennobled,' the 
ifobliity ‘of the sword, of office, and of the law, but; abOvC 
811;' that of the ancient and true nobility. ' This* test 
dii^nOtion, strange as it may seem, the government 
nridertook to abolish by an exercise of prerogative! 
Dispensations were granted to those, who could not 
produce the qualifications required for the honours of 
the court; and these persons accordingly became pos^ 
Sessed of the privileges of ancient nobility dy «rder.' * 
The count de Puisaye, from whose ‘ Memoirs ’ ’ the^C 
oil*er¥atiohs have been taken, eoHelUites'’thtStt'‘With 
WsnWarkiiig, thalt the System of equality* had' made'dtl 
firsi'essay of Confusion on the noMthyi 'Sunik frodrllte 
teiMddrtttieaP *pteieiisions to -the -^etty ‘k)r‘k 

fn'jtlj '-/I,/, ka , limii o? nit 


newly the* half, of the nobility was coHiw r yAr4644,— De lihlUvok Franc., tome i. 
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^divided into a variety of parties tmittrallyoppc^d, 
and dogradeki in the public estimation by the lavish 
venality, with which its privileges were bostowedj it 
i«tained nothing of its original character except some 
portion 'of military honour *, and was fitted rather to 
fhmiidi partisans for a popular revolution, than to sup- 
port against one the authority of the crown. Those 
nobles, who still cherished the ancient ideas of their 
rank, wished for a change, by which, as they hoped, 
that rank might be again established ; those who lan- 
guished in the provinces, wished to overthrow the 
eourtiers, who stood between them and the favour of 
their sovereign. 

! From the time when Lewis XIV., in the superstition 
of his' declining years, had abandoned himself to the 
Jesuits, the rulers of the Gallican church, forgetful of 
its boasted liberties, maintained against the Jansenists 
a miserable contention, about a matter acknowledged to 
be no fundamental article of their religion, and indeed 
ridiculous to the common reason of the dispassionate, 
the question whether the papal infallibility should be 
admitted as a sufficient proof, that certain obnoxious 
doctrines were actually inculcated in a particular book^ 
composed early in the preceding century by a bishop of 
the Netherlands. In this contest the credit of the hier- 
archy, was irretrievably impaired, while the humble 
^ty of the Jansenists ® assisted the rising party of the 
philosophers, who were equally inimical to both. 
t'lThe higher clergy were early sensible of the danger* 
Ir.u 

i Hirisr. Mir lea Csuseg H les ipirii of debasing pbilo8opb]r, and th* 
Effete la Revol. de France par Beau- objections urged against human reason 
Syd, TOihe L 29, 30. Paris, 1801. by Pascal, for the purpose of exsiltirig 
^ rf middle ^ sev^lation^ being employed to .establish- f 

tween the Janaenists ana the philosophers, sysCem of scepticism. An edition of Lea 
the lowering conception of human nature, Pensees de Pascal, with notes by Voltaire, 
which he ftfWS humility, iiocordingly ia Loudon iu 
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with whicli they were threatened by the new schoel 'of 
philosophy, and accordingly in the year 1.765^ had inj- 
portunatelj solicited the government *, to repress by acts 
of power the alarming inroads of infidelity. They did 
not however, by their exhortations and their examples^ 
erect in the hearts of the laity the true bulwarks against 
a spurious philosophy. That they did not maintain a 
conviction of their faith in the minds of the educated 
classes is unquestionable. The attendance of the publie 
worship was generally resigned to the inferior classos 
the people The only remaining vestige of its former 
consideration was that, except among some more daring 
spirits, various little artifices were still employed for 
concealing the neglect. The contempt of religion was 
however at length carried so far®, that it became as 
ridiculous to speak ill of it and its ministers, as to speak 
favourably of them. 

• The third estate, or the order of the commons, was 
even more considerably transformed from the character, 
which suited the constitution of the government. la 
the contemplation of the constitution the third estate 
was composed only of dependant vassals, unworthy of 
enjoying its rights, and incapable of influencing its 
measures. That order notwithstanding ccunprehended 
in fact among its numbers a large portion of the taleaf, 
and no inconsiderable share of the opulence of the 
nation, the same monarch, who had completed the degiar 
dation of the nobles, having also prepared the s^gratk^^ 
disement of the commons of France. The measuffSs of 
Colbert had excited a spirit of commercial activity, not 
congenial to the military character of the nobl^ but 
well adapted to their inferiors of the third e»|tate, whpi]^ 
it accordingly actuated and eiyiched. The osteritatibua 

* Soulavie, toms i. p. 214-^225. ' * Iti^ m>; 207, 208. ' 
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spirit of ua^Ueclpai actixity,.5rhich would. i>pt 
bo,iq9|»fiu«4 withiu.tho jliuiits of a privileged urdeiv but 
<m|iisod its iafluoi¥¥^ more especially among the middle, 
classes of the nation. The nobles too generally disr; 
daiu^ that Knowledge ^ which had no relation to the 
milituty ^axt, and regarded as unworthy of their preten- 
sions the employments of the civil government, of the 
judic2Mture, and of the church also in its inferior stations. 
The study of the sciences and the exercise of the liberal 
arts were accordingly resigned to the third estate. Persons 
of this class filled the universities and the academies ; 
they discharged the functions of the civil administration, 
and of the distribution of justice ; they were the prac- 
titioners of the several professions, and the conductors of 
manufactures. The third estate had thus become pos* 
sessed of all the situations, which could bestow an infiu- 
ence on the mass of the people, and therefore compre- 
hended within itself the whole moral power of the go*' 
vernmwt. 

This estate, which, in the altered circumstances of; 
tKe nation, had been rendered thus influential, was also 
the order of persons, which must have been most sensibly 
afiepted by the example of the political importance and 
security, which the various classes of subjects were seen 
to enjoy under the neighbouring government of . Great 
Britain. The nobles and superior clergy might see in , 
their exclusive privileges some kind of compensation for . 
their own exclusion from all political and civil rights, but. 
thf commons could discover, only a glaring and mortir , 
fyj^ contrast to their depressed condition. Companat; 
tiyelj enriched by commerce, tutored in a spurious, and 
extramgant philosophy, animated by the near and- fistoi- 





gOternlwerif tnlcb2fsci<^ir^ ’of 

R^iticeH^re prejjardd to avair'tlteniS^lV^'bY 

geift^j Vhich should throw that •§;ov€ffilAilM 

pr^lacr support; .•■ iU. :*4s i> ^:*.v<*;! » 

Ih sucha nation, the crowA burdened' With iih 
whelmrag^ debt, and destitute of any organ ’cOnifiHtillis-*' 
eating* with the people, the nobility dtegiwded ' by 
operatiohs of the court, and divided into fhctidril',’ fh'O ! 
clergy* inefficient themselves, and everywhere eheotiS^* 
tered by the Jansenists, or by infidels, the cOnnhoriS^' 
swcdlen into a disproportioned importance, and hAphtienir' 
of ‘the restrictions of their actual condition,' the '^ofe'^* 
reig^ty devolved to a prince, anxious indeed'tb’ektrictiffi* 
the fiatiott from its difficulties, but utterly destitute of “thfe* 
mettliar 'Vigour, which alone could guide it tlrfod^h'ffih-* 
barthfetneiits So numerous, and so perplexing.’ ’' '' h 

•The'duke de Choiseul, the enemy of Lewis XVll,' had ' 
aibetdy described him as a prince*®, whose’ rifliCU^a’^ 
imbecility would naturally tend to cause such a'deeibh-' 
sibn bf ‘the government, as would dethrone* the 'Tbigfiiiig 
faraily.'^ ' has with more justice represeiitetl ‘hriW * 
aa’'OHe who was endowed With all the i^ualitfes' re- * 
qiiwfed for a government balanced like our owAj Which’ 


v#buid have relieved him from a burdensome respond'-” 
Wfityjiaiid supported him in his well directed WifeWeS, ' in ’ 
Ms actual situation he manifested a patriotisin' pf Mteti-j 
tfeh,‘Wfik;h encouraged innovation, wifha’fefebibhl&s^'cH^* 
Will*?, - ‘Whichi rendering him the me're'’agbAr* bf 
cotiflS^s ‘Cf hie ’ family, excited ' and i rrfta¥cd''f hb’^^itiipl^/ 
Ifrthelpafti^otisto of Lewis had been auppbfted*l^''ih€iifai^ 

tbirie i, ’ feel 'i^e' superionty^or Itn elJCT IwtliOT ^ 

iUst! wtoJiwriwwtr*. • 

. * Pans, 1797 . presented aft of a trul^irematiife intdlect. 

Ihis had been increased, if not — -Mem, de Murmonteb tome iii* p« 275 * 
created, by an injudkioi^^ e^pcaUon, in London, 18 Q 5 , ,, ^ 

which he had been tov^idi 
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fiiwan^sst h« spightip^ijbfkpe laave so ©lo^fied the savolu- 
tion, as to have averted the ruiia of himself and hils 
sfisrteUy; but he had no^ sufficient materials for forroiag a 
eonstitutioji like that of Great Britain, much less could 
he have re-established the ruined system of the federative 
policy of Europe. If he had been, as the duke de 
ChoiseuI described his predecessor at least firm to do 
ill, he might perhaps have averted for a time, though 
surely he could not have wholly precluded, the impend- 
ing calamities. Desirous, as he was, of doing good, and 
yet unable to maintain his determinations against the 
opposition, which they encountered, he alternately en- 
couraged and offended the hopes of an agitated people. 

It was the grand topic of the invective of Mr. Burke, 
that the people of France, when they might have 
adopted the time-honoured constitution of the British 
government, chose rather to indulge their metaphysic 
subtlety in devising theoretical constitutions, which were 
mere experiments in policy. Sir James Mackintosh, the 
ablest of his antagonists, contended on the other hand, 
that the circumstances of France rendered such an imita- 
tion impracticable ; and the vain attempts, which have 
been made within the last fifteen years, to assimilate the 
government to that of Great Britain, have justified his 
jeply. Necker, it appears was ardently desirous of 
eflecting such a change, conceiving it to be practicable 
before the people had been inflamed by success, but was 
forced to relinquish the plan by the decided antipathy, 
.which the king entertained for the usages of Great 
Britain. This repugnance indeed he soon saw reason 
suppressing ; but the moment in which the minister 

r ! r, 

; Syulftvie, tome i. p, 94. Woujd l?ave been most acceptable, to the 

‘ ^JVecfcCT, tome i pp. 131, 132* * oation, was that in which the 6?wr 
, Thf} Jw has Pieni^re was. projected, ihe year 

specified, a» that in which this change I788.^rbid., pp. 132, 133, 





e&neewed the sehem^ to be practkiable,' bad' bfeen shF 
^red t© pass, and it was abandonedi 

The eiroutostances attending the formatiori of the ifirst 
ministry of Lewis XVI. deserve consideration, as "that 
m^stry exercised an important influence in preparing 
the revolution. Lewis appears to have been deeply 
impressed with the antipathy, which his father, the 
deceased dauphin, had entertained against the duke de 
Choiseul, the leader of the Austrian party in the govern- 
ment. This antipathy aided by a written recommend- 
ation left by that prince, was employed to determine the 
nomination of the chief minister ; and the nomination 
fell upon the count de Maurepas, who, when he had 
been thirty years a minister, had then been exiled by 
that party twenty-five years before the accession of 
Lewis XVI. The new minister, who united the incon- 
siderateness of youth with the irresolution of age, was 
of all men the least qualified for supplying the energy, 
the deficiency of which so fatally characterised the 
sovereign. He accordingly abandoned the helm of 
government to the course of events, contenting himself 
With guarding his own power against any immediate 
mischance. The light indifference of his temper at the 
same time afforded the most favourable opportunity for 
the operations of the encyclopedists and the economists, 
who therefore without any interruption proceeded to 
effect an intellectual, which was soon followed by a 
political revolution. 

nie first measure of this minister indeed was Siiffi- 
ciently bold and decisive ; but even this unwonted enet^ 
arose from the little personal considerations, by which 
he was wholly infiuenced. He restored the parliaments, 

' which three years beforp ha(i been suppressed by the 
‘ late' king. Desirous of exercising his ministry in tran- 

Soulavie^ p. 143, 
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.qwillitji!'?, ^was idispc^^d td yieid fo ilie clamotifi 
which assailed the sew government in favour of thote 
ancient judicatures; jealous of the ascendency of th« 
Qh^ncellor, who had suggested their suppression, he 
wished to shake his authority by undoing his work ; and 
irritated by the exile, in which he had long languished 
he felt also a vindictive gratification in annulling thih 
principal operation of the preceding reign. By this 
measure was restored to authority a body of men proud 
of its former importance, offended by its recent disgrace, 
and encouraged by the popularity, which had solicited 
its re-establishment. 

For facilitating this measure it had been necessary 
tp make some changes in the ministry, among which the 
abbe Terray, opprobriously distinguished as the financier 
of the latter part of the preceding reign, was succeeded 
by Turgot, the philosophic leader of the economists, 
who was recommended by being an adversary to the 
Austrian party and a friend to the restoration of the 
parliaments. The public opinion pointed out the re- 
forming spirit of Turgot, as necessary for correcting the 
manifold abuses of the government ; and the count de 
Maurepas, willing to be popular, took without hesitation, 
as the associate of his power, a man so strongly supported 
by the approbation of the people. 

Turgot was a favourable specimen of the philosophy 
prevalent in France. Unimpeachably strict in his morals, 
he however disbelieved Christianity, and was an enemy 
tp the established clergy of the state*®. Sincerely desir 
rous of promoting the happiness of the people, hc was 
yet willing to - hazard all the inconveniences and calar 
rpitie;?, Wiluph niust attend considerable and abrupt alte- 

, M, i-i'i ‘ 1' ' ' ' * 
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nlh his zeal £i>r i^^dotn 

eil iOpiiuon^ he was, himself violent' ihd ’titiaeeommd- 
datiiig“. He- had contributed , several: fattlcles ' to ’ the 
l^QUS; Encydopedie®*, and he was devoted to the' finan 
eial principles of the economists. 

The integrity and the benevolence of the philosophic 
hnancier were at first captivating to the honest patriotism 
of the sovereign, who is said to have remarked®*, that he 
found none, who loved the people, except himself and 
Turgot. Soon however the boldness of his projects®*, 
which went the length of convening, without delay or 
preparation, a national assembly representing all pro- 
prietors without distinction of orders, alarmed the timi- 
dity of the king, as his influence had already excited the 
jiealousy of the minister®®, and he was dismissed from 
his office at the expiration of twenty months from the 
time of liis appointment. This period, short as it was, 
exercised an important influence upon the government. 
The official advancement of a philosopher could not fail 
to bring to maturity those principles of political change, 
which had been developed in the long reign of the pre- 
ceding monarch. It also served to separate the public 
opinion from the parliament, that body having resisted 
some of the measures of Turgot, which tended to favour 
the lower at the expense of the superior classes ®'. 


' Comment poiivez-voiis me faire ce 
repr^ei said he to one of his friends : 
vous coniioissez les besoins du peuple, et 
fi»Tee (pjte daus ma famille on meurt 
de la goutte a cinr^uante ans. — Vie do 
p, T85. 

Evwi do(?tor Price complained to 
HIM ^ of ^ hi 8 want of address. — Ibid., p. 

^ hi8 maxinii that tho honest, 

aloiie knew how to hate irreconcilably.— 

Ibi44?p. 

^ Their * subjects were etymology^ ex- 
pansibility, existence, fair and fovntiation, 
Itt' he indff-' 

diJWin«6«ibf the AhA: 


He is also said to have been the author 
of the verse conJpoBeil for 4i portrait of 
Franklin : Eripuit cceIo fulmen, mo 2 c 
sceptra tyrannis.— Ibid., p. ‘200. ' ' 

^ lbid.,p. 123, ^ , 

** Soulavie, tome hi.pp. 130, 145, 1.52, 
155, . . 

** Ibid., p. 50. 

1. ofA^ioin^^airi t 

2. jbl diminution of tho tax on tallow } 3 -r 
' Old yf fhitiW kt'tW) ports ; ‘ 4. 

the suppression of wardenshijis and free- 
dom con^nies of t^de-smep j, and 
5. th« ^^yviccs named 

corr^M mth Vfa- 

V.niiiw "j 5»ii 
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Fdur yeats of the reign of Lewis XVI. were tl^u* 
emidoyed in affording encouragement to the restless; 
spirit of innovation, which had begun to actuate , the 
people. That people was then, with a policy even inoi« 
directly ruinous, introduced to a participation in the 
revolutionary strugg^le of America, as if it had been 
feared, that there were not already among them suffici- 
ently active principles of a destructive explosion, and it 
had been deemed necessary to prepare a train, and to 
apply the match. The king indeed appears to have 
been averse from this most unwise^, as well as unprovoked 
interference, in the domestic contentions of the rival 
state; but the ministry^, jealous of the prosperity of 
Oreat Britain, apprehensive of her increasing power 
furnished by an extended commerce, and still indignant 
at the humiliating treaty, which had concluded the 
seven-years-war, was eager to take advantage of the 
embarrassment occasioned by the discontent of the 
British colonies, and it was the character of the sove- 
reign to yield to the suggestions of those, by whom he 
was surrounded. 

The glory, with which the British government had 
concluded the seven-years-war, had impressed the 
people of France with so great a reverence of the British 
name, that they were disposed to regard their neigh- 
bours as a nation of philosophers, especially as Montes- 
quieu had already eulogised their government, as the 
only one which had liberty for its object. In this state 
of the public mind, when the discussions of the British 
ptirliament had begun to familiarise the people of France 

to the consideration of political topics, it was probably 

... ' . 

' ' ' c 

* ‘ • 2 he had advised, that th^ ^ri- 

Sdmavie has ^^tad^^ that Jit. de tUh ^yernme^t should 
Vergennes was determinad in &vour of a with America^ uni;te p,Il 

warV ^ 
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impossible that a military monarchy, witk ft V(^y nume- 
rous and greatly privileged nobility, should have long 
continued to exist. But the most ardent friend of revo- 
lution could not have suggested any measure more fitted 
to accelerate the crisis, than that of allying such a go- 
vernment with a republican insurrection. The result 
may be distinctly traced in the convulsions, which spee- 
dily followed, the greater number of those nobles who 
in the year 1789 attached themselves to the commons of 
France, in opposition to the king and the nobility, having 
been officers among the auxiliaries sent to assist the 
British colonies. 

Before the commencement of this war the care of the 
finances of France had, soon after the dismissal of Tur- 
got, been committed to Necker. Turgot, engrossed by 
speculative reforms, had in a time of profound peace 
left the revenue inferior to the expenditure by twenty 
millions of livres, or more than eight hundred thousand 
pounds of British money. In the few months, which 
intervened between his dismissal and the appointment of 
Necker, the deficiency had even amounted to a million of 
British pounds and it was evident that the experience 
and ability of the latter were indispensable to the dis- 
engagement of the government. Practically conversant 
in business, as he had been a banker at Geneva, he 
found resources so considerable in the simplification of 
the receipts, and in the suppression of abuses, that the 
deficiency of the treasury was speedily converted into a 
redundancy. He was soon indeed obliged to provide for 
the extraordinary expenses of a war, and was on that 
account compelled to have recourse to loaos;, but he 
contrived by his economy to provide for the payment of 

ITajr^ite, D*£gtaii^, Rochambe2u, Mattbieu pumas, and Pettbier,— $oa> 
^^Imrupu, l,ansun (Biron), Cnstines, lajvig^ tonm ui, p/dll. 
ito^Ies, ibe two tiameths, Gouvion, i i , ' ' 
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t)ke|aahiml debtSj ■whicli ’tliey imposed, smd “to 
tlie credit of the government. ' 

ii )Wecker had been recommended to notice partiybjr the 
opposition which he had given to the measures of 
Turgot. Both were reformers, but of very ditferent 
classes. Turgot, bred in the school of the philosophers, 
was devoted to the accomplishment of speculative plans, 
the principle of which was his favourite persuasion of 
the perfectibility of man. Necker, trained in the prac- 
tice of mercantile business, was fond indeed of the sen- 
timental refinement of the philosophers, but looked to 
political reformation chiefly, if not exclusively, as a 
necessary expedient for the due administration of finan- 
cial arrangements. Though writing in the language 
of the philosophers, and dividing their admiration 
with Turgot, he was much more a banker than a 
philosopher, and appears to have esteemed the ba- 
lanced government of these countries, only as on the 
one hand it conciliated the confidence of the people, and 
on the other it protected the minister against the impOT- 
tunity of the court. He has been accused of a passion 
for republican innovation, but seems to have thought 
only of disengaging the finances. To this purpose his 
philosophy was auxiliary, as it created an affinity betweoa 
him and the leaders of the public opinion, which oon- 
cUiated the public confidence. 

< > It is certaiii that the method of conducting the finan- 
cial business of the government, which was introduced 
by Necker, was at variance with the principle of the 
gjeyernment. In all his proceedings he recognised the 
Authority of a public opinion, which he was solicitous 
to. Satisfy ;iaBd the famous account of the finances, which 
hei-<feH,v^<®d to the public, w^is a . distinct acknowledgn 
^pt-ofj^erright 'of-.theinatiOa to itt^pectj and to gudge 
bovioo.n al'jvy wr/? 
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.o(i:itlie;iCxpeiidikute of the state. Thi» uteBsope im par* 
ticular has been censured, as giving a begaitiifng <io 
revolution. A military government hovBeveT,i' which 
would adhere to its principle, should accumulate a-trsB- 
Sure, instead of contracting a debt. The standing policy 
of Prussia accordingly was to make provision for -the 
expenses of war by the savings of peace. When France 
chose to adopt the funding policy of commercial govern- 
ments, she created the necessity of that confidence, which 
cannot subsist without the right of inquiry and control ; 
•and the compte rendu of Necker, if it was a measure of 
revolution, grew necessarily out of the practice of a fund- 
ing government. 

Necker was dismissed from the management of the 
finances in the year 1781. Maurepas, j ealous of N ecker, 
as before of Turgot, laboured to alienate the king from 
him, as from his predecessor, and among the numbers 
interested in maintaining the abuses, which Necker had 
proscribed, he easily found persons to assist him in the 
intrigue. The death of the count, who died about six 
months afterwards, constituted an epoch of some import- 
ance in the history of this interesting reign, for, indolent 
and incapable as he was, he excluded from influence the 
Austrian party of the court. It is therefore from his 
death, that the ascendency of the queen over the counsels 
of the king must be regarded as having commenced. The 
reign of Lewis XVI. is accordingly distinguishable into 
two equal periods, characterised by the most opposite 
principles. In that which preceded the death of- the 
count de. Maurepas, the government was so exercised, as 
to favour the development of those -popular prinpiples of 
policy, which had already struck a deep roQt, 'but' had 
pot yet unfolded their wide-spreading land ovcrpowOring 
iq^fluqnce. ' The suppressed parliaments restored 10 
their functions; thq:jiniBJK.,pb^lQSJ3phy was even received 
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into ldue'inmis(xyitt the p^tsbn of Turgot; the youtii'<di 
Ftiihde was sent to contend in America for the rights of' 
re^uUicaos und the doty of insurrection ; and the public ■ 
opinion 'Was solicited to pronounce its judgment coni 
corning the financial measures of the administration. 
The latter half was of a contrary character, as if it had 
been designed to provoke to resistance that spirit, which 
had previously been the object of this manifold encou- 
ragement. 

Maria Antonietta, it must be acknowledged, was at 
her introduction into the court of France placed in cir- 
cumstances of considerable difficulty. Regarded with 
suspicion by the aunts and sisters of the king, who were 
adverse to the Austrian connexion, she could not easily 
have chosen a line of conduct, in which she would have 
been exempted from censure. The unthinking levity 
of her character was however very far from suggesting 
the circumspection, which the difficulty of her situation 
demanded. Having by an imprudent disregard of cere- 
mony offended the distinguished persons, who consti- 
tuted her court, she appears to have gradually sunk into 
a‘ society of obscure and unprincipled adventurers, dis- 
graceful to her reputation, and at length mischievous to 
the state. During the life of the count de Maurepas this 
faction which was known as the party of madame de 
Po-lignac, was controlled and baffled by his influence. 
After the death of that minister the king was delivered 
over to its machinations. 

The result of this change of system was seen in the 
advancement of M. de Calonne to the direction of the 
finmices, a man in every particular contrasted to Necket. 
Instead, of, the simple manners and philosophical jiabits 
of the Genevese 'financier, he, was characterised by the 

'Sei de I’Europe gar M. de L’Isle, g. 18, _&c. . 
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fip«cioua elegancies and the daitering compUaAces laS the ( 
minister of a court-party. By no means destitute ofitbc ' 
ability, which his station required, he pcQwidedi in, 
abundance the funds necessary for the admiaiatratwaj 
but, far from regarding economy as one of tiie virtues of , 
his office, he even dared to maintain that a profuse, 
expenditure, by animating the generzil circulation, was 
the true principle of public credit. He has been de? 
scribed by his rival as the hero of courtiers®^, rather than 
the minister of a king. We may apply to bis administra- 
tion the beautiful simile of a living poet, who has compared 
the transitory nature of mortal enjoyment to the smooth- 
ness of the torrent^, just before it is precipitated from 
the height. The king, says Marmontel was tranquil, 
and all the world was content, when, at the close of three 
years and a few months of this joyous and brilliant 
administration, was revealed the fatal secret of the ruin 
of the state. The annual deficiency of the revenue was 
found to be one hundred millions of French, or more 
than four of British money. 

In this embarrassing situation the prodigal minister 
of the court found it necessary to recommend an appeal 
to the public opinion, proposing to convene an assembly 
of notables, or of considerable persons of the several 
orders, selected by the sovereign, in the hope of pro- 
curing its approbation of various measures for the relief 
of the treasury. The proposal was adopted, and aq 
assembly consisting of a hundred and thirty-four peiBOOi , 
was accordingly convened in the year 1787®^. The 
design of the minister was to endeavour to establish^ 
with the sanction of this assembly a general Iand->tn?c, 

, . , ) ' ^ j , 1 • 1 

** Necker de la Revol. Franc., tope j. p. 15. ** Ibldt, p. 14. 

» ‘ But, mortal pleasi^, vhat |iit thou ftt troth ? ‘ ^ i’> 

' The torrent’s smootnness, ere it dash below.’ — 

CampbeH’s Gertrude r. 

Menu, tome ni. p. 318 . Soi4ayie|tome Ibku, p. 132. 
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tka* state flliOttM fee^equAll^ 
featgjfotedw hishatker measures being proposed only for 
itbe ' popularity, without which this great 
;^©);Uti^^f .fii!«®c5e must have been, impracticable; Bat 
a maivsure which already in the preceding reign had 
been r&ucoessfully resisted and had recently driven 
Turgot from the ministry, could not be so readily 
effected* Instead of assenting to the proposal of the 
mimster, the assembly required that the public accounts 
should be submitted to its inspection, which was the 
mwe reasonably demanded, as the thoughtless profusion 
of de Calonne had deprived him of the public con- 
fidonce, and the origin of the deficiency of the revenue, 
more tlian half of which he had ascribed to the manage- 
^nt of Necker, was the subject of a public controversy. 
The ancient forms of the government not having granted 
to :the people the right of examining the expenditure of 
the state, the demand of the notables was resisted, the 
minister weakly imagining, that a fundamental change 
of taxation might be effected, without admitting a cor-i 
rjBspondent change in the proceedings of the govem- 
Q^ent. Then was heard from La Fayette the very natural 
Sr^ggestion of assembling the states general. To avert 
hhis measure the king dismissed the minister. 

. There was still perhaps time for the king of France to 
pre,yei]it, not a change of the government, but a violent 
convulsion, if, even in this his day, he had known the 
thirigs belonging to his peace. Necker has even pro- 
fpissed his persuasion that, if himself had then beefi 
tJi^, .object of the, choice of his sovereign, none of- the 
which afterwards happened, would have occurred; 
i^i . possible , that, possessed as he then was of the 
o^ tlmipeoplevUnd i^isposed as he was to make- 

" I- '■** Beta BeTOUtirMi#^.tainfrt>*J8. 
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«;qnoee$ioas 'Suitable to the emergency,* be stnigbt 'l^vA 
beeaiable to accommodate the govemifttent to the* altered 
circumstances of the nation. It has been a^ftlshiott' to 
censure this financier as a weak partisan of popfdarity, 
incapable of guiding the government through the diffietil- 
ties of such a crisis. He appears however to have been the 
only person connected with the court, who discerned tht 
signs of the times, and with a provident sagacity endea- 
voured to render less violent and abrupt the changes, 
which he saw to be inevitable. Condemned notwithstand- 
ing on the one hand by the royalists, who had seen the 
government perish in his hands, and on the other disre- 
garded by the republicans, who were eager for projects 
of more extensive change, he has, in the sudden depre- 
ciation of his character, paid the inevitable penalty of 
unsuccessful moderation. 

Calonne was dismissed, but Necker was not imtriedi- 
afcely restored. In the short interval the finances were 
intrusted to the archbishop of Thoulouse, who tore away 
the buttresses, which might have continued to support 
the ancient pile of the government, thus rendering its 
fall unavoidable. This minister, whom Marmontel has 
happily described as an aged child still a stranger to 
the age in which he lived, first quarrelled with the 
notables, and dissolved their assembly, and then, wdth 
the same unbending violence, drove the parliament'**',' 
though by its general policy adverse to such a measure;, 
to demand that the states general should be assembled. 
A stamp-duty having been proposed to this bodyj' it 
required that the public accounts should be submitted 
tp' its inspection; and, when this waS refds'ed,'" as hot 
within its competence, repeated the demaad'ofithe stalled 
general* which had been heforeah£idei' iby''ihh lidtHbWk,' 
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replied ' by aending an edict fdr the esfad>iish- 
laiat of e general land-tax. The parliament: atsembled 
Iho peerfe, that they might receive the support of their 
PMlherit^' and these |oined in the demand of the Convo- 
'Catidtt of the states general. The immediate issue of the 
struggle was that the parliament was banished from the 
capital^. The remote one was the dismissal of the 
minister and the recall of Necker. 

Even in this extreme struggle Necker conceived 
that every part of the nation would have gratefully ac- 
cepted an offer of a constitution similar to that of Great 
.Britain ; but unhappily, he adds, the king could not be 
induced to consent. So favourable indeed was the 
opportunity of conciliation, that the leader of the oppo- 
sition in the parliament addressing himself to the 
king, declared that, if he would but promise, that the 
states general should be assembled in the following year, 
the financial edicts should receive an immediate acqui- 
escence. If the minister had complied, the necessities 
of the government might have been relieved before the 
meeting of the states general, and he might have been 
enabled to direct the proceedings of that body with 
independence, and therefore with success. He chose 
however to enforce the pretension of absolute authority, 
which was then at variance with every feeling of the 
nation. He was in the issue compelled to promise the 
desired convocation of the states general, without having 
previously obtained the relief of the finances ,* and he 
was finally necessitated to solicit the recall of Necker, 
.who' on the other hand, refusing to associate htmseif 
' whh him, stipulated for his dismissal. 

)■, ii. ' , 

t- 

.. , king^dom t kjuae, and the convocation of the sUheB 

ptoiesi^ againirt the banisliment of the «general. — Soiilavie, tome vl. p, 178. 
i^jiairhsment lof the ‘capital, demanding^ De la Revol, Franc., tome i. pp. 132, 

. tike it, the condemnation of de Ca- 133. 

" JMiaideM*liiionte»,Wi«iiv.i). 18 . 
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li-BTilie govemalent, feeble and f2di»ting5*.hi»i affcithas tihfe 
liieceived a ntortal wounds and the atal»wta% who a; few 
.roontha sooner might perhaps have prolong^iits exial* 
enoe by a reasonable alteration of its habit, seems to, baive 
been then called in but to close its eyes, and to ftttemd 
its funeral. The time of conciliation having been wasted, 
Necker appears to have seen no remaining hope, except 
in procuring for the crown the support of the commons 
against the privileged orders. With this view he fa- 
voured the measure, which has drawn down upon him 
the execrations qf the friends of the ancient government, 
the allowance of such a number of representatives to the 
third estate, as was equal to the united numbers of the re- 
presentatives of the nobles and the clergy. This measure 
eventually consolidated the three bodies into one naticmal 
assembly, the representatives of the third estate, assisted 
by some individuals of each of the other bodies, soon 
declaring themselves to be the representatives of the 
people without any separation into distinct chambers; 
and the national assembly, not being balanced and con- 
trolled by any constitutional body, speedily overpowered 
the monarchy, and assumed the entire government of 
the state. 

Before we pronounce our judgment on the wisdom of 
the measure, which actually led to an issue so disastrous, 
it is to be considered whether any other would have 
satisfied the exasperated impatience of the people. The 
privileged orders did at last consent to submit them., 
selves to that general assessment, which had . become 
indispensably necessary to the relief of the government ; 
but their consent had been slowly obtained, suid was 
indeed extorted by the apprehension of the operation of 
this very measure, in effecting it without their concur- 
rence.. The notables too, in their desire of conciliating 
, popularity, had already required that, in the provincial 
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MteSii&ea. tou^^cmvened'^^j^^^icd 'eyiM^^ 

^ttld be aU<»i^ to bave the half of the vvicet, thettghfl 
wbi&a. they ■w^-e /again convened by Necker,- 
might procure thear sanction for the adoption'^ a 
arrangenient in the constitution of the states general^ 
they had repented of their determination, and refused 
eoacur. In the last struggle moreover of the archbishop 
of Thoulouse^®, the province of Dauphiny, one of the' 
three provinces which enjoyed the privilege of assensr’' 
bling their states actually formed an assembly accord-** 
ing' to this proportion of representatives. Would then U' 
nation so excited, as France was at this time, have been 
^tished with a representation less favourable to ' the* 
commons? Would a representation formed agreeably’ 
to a different model, have abolished those exclusive itri*^ 
vileges which divided a great nation into castes, and"' 
constituted the radical principle of the public disordei^^l 
Though indeed such a constitution of the states geuerAl* 
was hostile to the privileges of the nobility and 
Necker still cherished a hope, that the authority of' tHa^ 
sovereign might yet be successfully employed inpireserv-'® 
ing among the different orders such a degree of harmony,** 
as might avert the last fatal extremity; but the-iSattid^ 
malignant influence of secret intrigue which had ten>- ' 
dered the latter half of this reign irritating to the publid^ 
feeling, again interposed, and by altering the spee^fajudi 
be delivered by the monarch in addressing the assembled I 
states, converted into poison, that which by the nsdnistepT 


M^m. de Marmontei, tome ir. p. 
40. -., , , , ’ „ ^ 

**' Ibid., pp. 27, 28. 

Brittany,. Dauphiny^ 
and ^eune ; situated at the several ex- 
tittliiieaiof Idng^iini, as 

M The 


lower crdefB had even been I'enrfere^ 
more rigoroua in v^ry, jtjAe|{i|i^> [ 

having, in the An\erican war, approved 
a'^egiSatlon for ftOmNnlatittyn 

. /roinmissions allAierpons not noble. — S ouh a. 
l|jvie, to^ ploH ^ ‘JlH 

-jyiJjU'jbji -Jihlo b'juiiujiji 
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designed to be the balm of Teoencitiation and 
IMsaoe. It had been agreed, that the king.shonld recom- 
mend that, on this particular occasion, the tln^ orders 
should deliberate together. This was changed, and a 
permanent union of the three orders was soon afterwards 
forced upon him by the people. 

Such were the circumstances, in which was begun a 
revolution, once hailed by the friends of liberty as the 
epoch of man’s temporal redemption, but which soon 
proved to be the commencement of a long series of de- 
plorable calamities to France and to all Europe. Too 
sanguine surely were the hopes of the benevolent and 
the liberal, who mistook for a salutary crisis'of meliorated 
order the last sad convulsion of an expiring government. 
A melancholy experience has to the reflecting afforded 
aa abundant conviction, that the inventions of meta- 
physic ingenuity will not regenerate a state ; that the 
intoxication of popular ardour, however powerful to 
destroy, is absolutely incapable of constructing a consti- 
tution. Perhaps the pride of man required this afflicting 
lesion, for maintaining the tranquillity of governments 
in a period of diffused intelligence and mental activity. 
Perhaps a process less violent would have been insuffi- 
cient for reducing into a new and improved combination 
the scattered elements of an exhausted government. 
Pearhaps the ruined system of the federative policy ot 
Europe could not, except by the agitations of such a 
revolution, have been prepared for entering into a new 
combination embracing more numerous interests, and 
fitted for a widely extended scene of action. Of this at 
l^st We are certain, that the energies, developed, in the 
mighty struggles of the French revolution, have been 
the agents in that great ajid gqneral convulsion of the- 
pbMtifcai World, which has broken dewti Whatever yet„ 
remained of the federative relatioas of Bbfopo. " ' * 
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In contemplating the arrangements of the providential 
government of the world, it is most interesting to remark, 
how the different, and apparently independent parts, are 
mutually accommodated, to produce a common result. 
Such a view has been already exhibited in the connexion 
discoverable between the process, by which the govern- 
ment of England was separately perfected at the revolu- 
tion, and that other process, by which the political 
system of Europe was just at that time prepared for 
receiving advantage from the interposition, which the 
British government was then enabled to exercise, and 
by the very circumstances of its domestic revolution 
compelled to undertake. It is even in this case remark- 
able, that the individual prince, who formed and main- 
tained the continental combinations of policy, into which 
the British government was then to be received, was also 
the chief agent of the revolution which completed the 
improvement of its constitution. In the revolution of 
France a mutual accommodation of independent agencies 
is not less distinctly discoverable, though of a contrary 
nature. This was apparent in the connection of the ruin 
of the general system, with the destruction of the particular 
government, from which the system had originally ema- 
nated, and by which it was afterwards chiefly supported. 
In this case the destruction of the government of France 
completed the dissolution of the general system, as in 
the other the perfected adjustment of the constitution of 
England was the main operation, by which the general 
system of Europe was, for that period, arranged and 
established. 
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chapter Xl. 

Of the hiatbry of Greed Britain^ from ihe commencement of the reign 
of George I. in the year 1714, to the resignation of 
Sir Robert Walpole in the year 1742. 

Oeorge I. king in the year 1714.— "ftehellion of Scotland, 1715. — ^The septennial 
act, 1716. — ^The mutiny-law and war with Spain^ 1718^ — ^The war coticluded, 
1719. — ^The South-sea scheme, 1720. — George II. king, 1727. — ^The. riseof me- 
thodism, 1729. — ^War with Spain, 1739. — The secession of Whitfield, 1741.— 
Resignation of Walpole, 1742. 


Tni; subject of the remaining chapters is the history of 
the governments of Great Britain and Ireland through 
the eighteenth century. The review of the general 
policy of Europe has been prosecuted to the great crisis, 
constituted by the revolution of France. It remains to 
examine the later history of the British government, not 
merely as it was an important part of the past system of 
Europe, but yet more as it may preserve for the improve- 
ment of the coming age the best results of those, by 
which it shall have been preceded. The wreck of Eu- 
rope in the French revolution sends back our recollec- 
tion to that other disastrous period, in which the western 
empire of Rome was broken into its component states ; 
and as, in that calamitous crisis, the eastern empire was 
still upheld, to preserve during the long oonfusion of 
the middle ages a secure deposit of human refinement, so 
may we hope that the British empire may still subsist 
through a long series of agitations, even now, far from 
being completed, to preseAt to the recovering nations a 
noble example of all, which past ages had been able to 
effect for the improvement and happiness of man. 

2 A S 
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The awakening events of the revolutionary war 
aroiiseil to a serious consideration of the Almighty*^ 
providence the minds even of practised politicians *, whi) 
iave not hesitated to avow, that they regarded the de^i- 
pot of the European continent as a man raised up by 
that providence, to be the agent of great and fearful 
revolutions. He may indeed be acknowledged to have 
been, as he was named in the language of French adu- 
lation, ‘ the man of providence,’ though in the same 
sense, in which the visitations of heaven would be recog- 
nised in the desolations of the hurricane, or the pesti- 
lence. But if he, who had almost destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the continent of Europe, be the man of 
providence, what should be pronounced of the nation, 
which opposed an insuperable boundary to his violence ? 
Shall the instrumentality of a providential agent be 
discovered in the subverter of governments, and shall hb 
such instrumentality be acknowledged in the natioU, 
which controlled the enterprises of his ambition, and 
still shelters the hopes of posterity ? This seems to be 
the high calling of the country, to which we have the 
fortune to belong. The investigation of the proximate 
causes, which have qualified it to fulfil that calling, is 
the grand and interesting subject of the remaining chap- 
ters. 

The review of the history of the British empire has 
been prosecuted to the accession of the family of Bruns- 
wick. That event completed the parliamentary settle- 
ment of the crown®, and thereby established on art 

i Jttr. Q. Pon8onl?y is represented as ‘ modern times, and commanded a people 
used the following expressions in * not less ambitious, nor less vicious than 
the debate on the cWmsof the Roman- ^ himself.’ 

M^olics in tlje house of Commons, in * The house of Savoy should regiilarly 
^ Roiiaparte was due of .have possessed the British throne, as A 
tho^e persons, that seem employed by derived its right from Henrietta daughter 
‘ Prora^hce' to aWbet ' gredt' tevbltmons. ' of Charles I., ' Whfereas the . right; 

thefpsely^S* Hapoyer was d^rivyd from £li- 

^ he warf” jne oT the greater j^rsdiiages in tibfeWi dahghter of Jatofee I: ' ' i ’ * ^ 
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injwyeable basis the independence of the constitution. 
T’he power of the sovereign was thenceforward derived 
from the same source with the liberty of the subject, the 
olaim of authority was from this time indissolubly con- 
nected with the pretension of freedom in one common 
charter, and the entire government of Great Britain be- 
came one great national incorporation of political right. 
In the interval also, which was interposed between the 
commencement and the completion of this important 
arrangement, a favourable opportunity had occurred, for 
perfecting the combination of the two kingdoms of Great 
Britain, and thus at once securing the domestic tran- 
quillity of the greater, and extending to the less im- 
proved the advantages of a better constitution of govern- 
ment, and the resources of a more cultivated industry. 
Much however remained to be done for perfecting the 
government under this new arrangement, for determining 
the foreign dependencies of a great commercial empire, 
and for effecting that other union, which was still re- 
quired for the consolidation of its strength. 

As the occasion of the accession of the Hanoverian 
family approached, the two great parties of Whigs and 
Tories became competitors for the favour of the future 
sovereign. It ill accorded with the principles of the 
Tories, that they should seek to connect themselves with 
a family, whose power was the creature of parliamentary 
authority, not the offspring of hereditary right ; but the 
temporary ascendency of the Whigs had thrown them 
into opposition, and in the desire of supplanting their 
adversaries they overlooked the inconsistency of their 
own conduct. The overtures of the Whigs prevailed. 
As they were actually possessed of power, they could 
proffer more immediate 3nd effective service ; and it 
was probably fglt that their support was mor? con^^i^t' 
to the new settlement of the crown. 
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In the reigns of William and Anne the government 
had fluctuated between the two parties. William 
through policy employed both parties in his ministries, 
but showed some natural predilection in favour of the 
Whigs,' Anne was not less inclined towards the Tories, 
than her predecessor towards their adversaries, yet was 
compelled by the difficulty of her situation to assign to 
the latter, during a great portion of her reign, the con- 
duct of the government. This fluctuation ceased at the 
accession of the first of the Hanoverian sovereigns. The 
Whigs from that time held possession of power during 
the reign of that prince, and seventeen years of the 
reign of his successor, or during the long period of thirty 
years. 

The long continuance of the authority of the Whigs 
was probably in a great degree the result of the intimate 
concern, which was felt by those princes in the political 
relations of the continent of Europe. Neither of them 
could, like George III., boast that he had been born a 
Briton ; their habits were all formed to the interests of 
their continental principality, their minds clinging with 
affectionate attachment to the scene of the earlier great- 
ness of their family. In these circumstances it was 
natural, that they should willingly delegate the manage- 
ment of their new dominions to the party, to which their 
family was chiefly indebted for its advancement to the 
British throne. The elevation of William had been 
partly the work of the Tories, whom the bigotry of 
James had forced into a union with the Whigs ; but the 
settlement made in favour of the Hanoverian family 
had been more particularly the work of the latter party. 
The earlier princes of this family were accordingly less 
disposed than that monewch, to endeavour to combine in 
the service of the state the efforts of the two parties, or 
to control' the pretensions of each by graatitig a tbmpo- 
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rary ascendency to the other. A ministry composed of 
both parties was first formed by a prince of the reigning 
family in the year 1744. 

The alternations of parties in the two reigns next 
following the revolution served to moderate their vio- 
lence, and to prepare them for a gradual approximation. 
Occupying in succession the same political situations, 
they learned to argue from the same principles, and in 
the changing struggle frequently forgot their peculiar 
and characteristic tenets. When the two parties had 
been thus moderated, it must have been advantageous 
that the balance of official advancement should incline 
steadily towards the friends of liberty. The division of 
the two parties was still too distinctly marked for per- 
mitting a permanent ministry to be compounded from 
both. A choice was necessarily to be made between 
them in selecting the persons, by whom the business ot 
the government should be conducted ; and a long con 
tinned ascendency of the Whigs bestowed the double 
advantage of supporting in official station the principles 
of freedom moderated by the possession of power, and 
of disposing the Tories in opposition to adopt more and 
more of the independence, which characterized their 
adversaries. 

The circumstances of these earlier sovereigns were 
not less favourable to the development of a free consti- 
tution, than their ministerial arrangements. Menaced, 
and even assailed, by the exiled family, they were ne- 
cessitated to recur perpetually to the great maxims of 
independent right, % which alone they could justify 
their occupation of the throne. They were pever suffered 
to foiget, that their power was identified wit^ the liberty 
of those, by whom it had’beei^ conferred, for they found 
it expedient to make frequent appeals to the principles, 
tp tl^ influence nf which they 
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t3^,i^prtike4p;4be )raK<?Jution, the continued ptetdasioa, 
>Hiai5ltai»0d the eflScaoy of its opecatioui 
oa.^he g0yerp#)ent* In this view also the perraAntaafo 
power lOfitbe, Wbigs was best adapted to the circnip'-, 
stainOes of > the: country, for they could most strenuously, 
resist the! pretension of the Stuarts, while an opposition 
composed of Tories might even alford some encourage^ 
menttp their partisans. 

: The revolution, by terminating the system of govern- 
ing ;by a prerogative beyond the control of the parliament, 
induced a necessity of new checks and balances, which, 
might supply the deficiency of the ancient prerogative, 
and, maintaining the combination of a mixed and cam- 
plex constitution, enable it to protect, and to improve,! 
the ! various, and frequently interfering interests, of 
powerful and wealthy nation. It was not indeed to, be, 
brought back to the state, from which it had been rescued, 
at the revolution ; but it required to be furnished with‘ 
other means of securing its own continuance, and of 
discharging with efficiency the functions of a free gon 
vemment. - 

jOn this occasion, as in the civil war of the preceding 
century, the impulse was received from Scotland, though 
under a. contrary influence, a plan of rebellion b.eing 
fortned there among the friends of the exiled family,! Id 
be ^supported by a powerful conspiracy in England. ....Thd: 
Scdtish rebellion broke out, and was crushed, uj: ^h? 


yeabih71hf !a»d in the following year the result.,df.,!t^, 
u^uooesaM, effort of disafiection was seen m,l?hd 
metiitjof the lawv far: permitting that a parliament shopl4 
ctentisiiite asieroWiediduriilg seven, instead iofthreqy^^, 
which gave stability and importance to the representation 


Of this law 


s 


which ihnSKDeeu^^mrerely censured as an 



it ftas b^ii' 

ffimawkbd^ that 'the legislature was ^certkialychintpetent 
tb' repeal the laW, by wbich the duretida-ef i'parliaitient 
had' bem .limited to three years, and that the Simple 
repeal of that act would have left the possible contmuance 
d(f a parliament to be limited only by the life of the 
reighiftg sovereign. In regard also to its influence on 
tlmeonstitution, the speaker Onslow*, who was highly 
respected for his attachment to the true principles of 
the government, was frequently heard to declare, that 
the enactment of this law constituted the epoch of the 
emancipation of the British house of commons from its 
former -dependence on the crown and the house of lords ; 
a»d even lord Somers gave his entire approbation to the 
measure, professing to regard it as the greatest support 
possible to the liberty of the country. It is certain 
indeed- that the septennial law has invested the bouse of 
ooftimnns with greater importance in the constitution ; 
but it appears to have done this rather by rendering it 
Ibss ' liable to be influenced by the unsteady prejudices 
of the multitude®, and therefore more qualified to act as 
the controlling senate of a great country. 

The house of commons, in this improved arrangement, 
ik nb longer the mere representative of the lower orders, 
ctf ’the state, contending for power with the sovereigH 
afid the nobles. It is itself the grand council of the 
nktibn;’ and, however the interposition of the lords: may 
sfill be occasionally necessary for restraining the undue 
ifmetice of popular pretensions, it comprises within 
iti^lf’a balance of contending interests, which generally 
sbtoVkS ftie steadiness of the public measures. I^t this , 
nfe^f^re', though beneficial' to the'nonslwtutMWi) was not‘ 

i iuhi ■.miS;;!,:- 

• Christian's Note on Blackstone’s Comm., vol.i. p. 189. ^ t, , 

^ Com’b Mem. of Sir. Robert Walpole, vol. i. rp. 12,8. 130. liOnaon, 1800 . ' 
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easily reconciled to the principles of the Whige, by whom 
it was introduced ; nor could it have been at all adopted, 
if the actual circumstances of the government had not 
proved it to be necessary. The accession of the first 
prince of the family of Brunswick had been almost imme- 
diately succeeded by an insurrection in favour of the 
pretender, and the country in the year 1717 was still 
so much influenced by disaffection, that the minister 
could not venture to encounter the hazard of a general 
election. 

This measure gave stability and importance to the 
representative part of the legislature. Others, which in 
the like manner arose out of the actual circumstances of 
the time, contributed to the support of the executive 
authority. The first of these was the riot-act, suggested 
by the disturbances agitating the country in the com- 
mencement of the reign of George I., even before dis- 
affection was manifested in rebellion. A yet more 
important addition was afterwards made to the strength 
of the executive power, by passing a mutiny-bill, which 
authorized courts martial to inflict capital punishments. 
The altered circumstances of the country had proved the 
necessity of maintaining some regular forces in time of 
peace®, and such a law, though it conceded a portion of 
the general freedom, was indispensable to their due 
regulation. Before the civil war no standing army 
existed; in the reign of Charles II. the guards were 
about five thousand men ; and in the interval between 
the peace of Ryswick and the war of the Spanish suc- 
cession, the commons could not be induced to maintain 
more than seven thousand. The number of troops 
annually demanded, after some variations in the earlier 

' HaUaoi) vol. iii.p. ^44 — 346. Tin- bulihat a new conspiracy gave occasion 
dal says that the forces to be maintamed to an augmentation of four ih<msand^ 
at this time were limited to sixteen thoU- which was continued. — Contin. of Raping 
sand three hundred and forty-seven men; pp. 89$^ ^^8. Dublin; 1748. 
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years of George L, rather exceeded seveRteen thousand 
men, exclusively of the Irish establishment. Before the 
year 1718 mutiny and desertion were cogni 2 able, as 
capital offences, only by the civil magistrate. They 
were then made punishable by courts martial, but only 
by an annual law, so that, if it should not be in each 
year renewed by the legislature, the army would be 
virtually disbanded. 

An attempt made to effect a change of the constitution 
in relation to the peerage, was baffled by the jealousy of 
the commons. It was proposed to limit the number of 
English peers’, so that it should never exceed by more 
than six the actual number®, twenty-five hereditary 
peers of Scotland being at the same time substituted for 
the sixteen, who by election represented tlie peerage of 
that country in the united parliament. The alleged 
principle of the measure was the necessity of preventing 
a repetition of such an exercise of prerogative, as that 
by which Anne in creating twelve peers at once, on the 
dismissal of the duke of Marlborough in the year 1711, 
had procured a majority in the house of lords. But it 
was believed®, and even acknowledged, that the chief 
motive for introducing it was the desire of restraining 
the future power of the prince of Wales, who was 
adverse to the existing ministry. The lords were not 
averse from a regulation, which would increase their 
individual importance by limiting their number, and 
establish their independence by precluding a minister 
from' creating a sudden majority. The commons how- 
ever, who did not choose to place an obstacle in the 

? CoBtiii* of Rapin, pp. 915, 916. and budiop^, sixiaea peaifs ot 

® At this time, besides the prince tof Scotland, was two hundred and twenty. 
Wales and the duke of York, there were ^Ibid., p. 915. 

a hundred and seventy-six temporal peers, * Mem. of Sir Robert Walpole, vol. i, 

80 that the wl^le number of the house pp. 201, 204. 
of lords, inclnding twepty-sui archbishops 
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lY 3 y/f 9 jf ,p,w 9 [adyf^w^ment, very generally rejected 
jl^e^|)J|l,,, T^lie.BJiqist strenuous opponent of tljc measure 
Walpole, afterwards Sir Robert Walpolci iwho 
Ufliaps-wre/nbly urged that it would destroy the balance 
of thp epnstitution, by controlling a prerogative of the 
croiwij,, which precluded the entire independence of the 
peerage. The crown, he argued, is dependent upon the 
eotnajons by their power of granting money; the com-- 
imous are dependent on the crown by the power of disso- 
lution ; the lords would by such a regulation be made 
independent of both. It was accordingly, and wisely 
determined^ that the royal prerogative should continue 
imrestrained, except by a consideration of constitutional 
piTopriety ; and it has so happened, that the example of 
Anne, in creating a number of peers for the purpose of 
gaining a majority on a specific question, has not hitherto 
been imitated, though, in the increased number of the, 
peerage^ a number larger by two has been simultaneously 
cs^ated; 

•! The same statesman, who distinguished himself by 
opposing this ill-judged plan of innovation, was soon 
^terwards yet more conspicuous by his salutary efforts 
fpr. repairing the mischiefs, which had been caused by 
the extravagant speculations of the South-sea-company. 
This association had been formed in the preceding reign, 
fofc, lucilitating an arrangement of the unfunded part of 
the:pu3!>Iic debt”, which had amounted nearly to ten 
indliQUB. In the nine years which had since elapsed, 
ymtious disappointments had occurred, which might have 
qndaeeived .the persons concerned in the project; but 
sOftardmit was still the disposition to seek extraordinary; 
advantages .by commercial enterprise, that in the year 
1720 “the' tHinistry undertoek to avail themselves of it for 
lightening the natipBal, incumbrances. . In the infancy 

Mem. of Sir R« Walpole^ vol. i. p. 213. Ibid.^ p. 218. 
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of the funding system it had been found necessary to 
ittraet the confidence of the public, by tiffeHii^ id^if- 
tag«ous annuities for terms of years exteiidinfe nearly td 
a centtiry. These by the condition of thei1jar|;ahi^wen^ 
irredeemable ; and, as they amounted almost tb eight hun- 
dred thousand pounds annually^*, it was judged' tO bd ex- 
pedient for reducing the public charges, to encourage the 
persons, by whom they were held, to subscribe theoi 
into the funds of the South-sea-company, and thus afford’ 
an opportunity of converting them into a redeemable stocir. 
This part of the scheme Sir John Sinclair has represented 
as highly beneficial Unfortunately, he adds, other ad- 
vantages were sought from a competition between the 
company and the bank, in which the former was induced 
to offer proposals, securing to the public a profit of more 
than four millions and a half, and presenting a prospect 
of an additional profit of nearly three millions more. %is- 
competition, and the extravagant offers, which it occai'^ 
stoned, while they loaded the project with an insupport-*, 
able burden, inflamed the imagination of the public, it 
was concluded, that there must be advantages far greater 
than those, which were presented to the general obser- 
vation ; and by the heated passions of the multitude on 
the one hand, and the artifices of overstrained speculation' 
on the other, the scheme was speedily perverted into d' 
monstrous combination of folly and deceit. ' * ■ * 

The most strenuous exertions were employed by Wa|j 
pole'*, to dissuade the house of commons from adfoifftin^’ 
a measure, which he saw to be pregnant with iirjUTidttS' 
consequences, and which indeed the recent; et^erietice 
of France, in the scheme of the Mississijjpi-'compaby,' 
had sufficiently proved to be disastrous. The’ ‘Scheme- 

' . ' ’ - ' ■ - ^ ill f Hi 

of Sir R. Wal|KJle, voL pi p.. < , 

221 . , 491 , 492 . 
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was however eagerly adopted by the legislature and the 
public. The frenzy of speculating on the sudden acqui* 
sition of wealth had pervaded every order of the nation, 
and it has been computed that nearly a hundred diiferent 
projects, which were aptly denominated bubbles, were at 
this time encouraged and supported But a very short 
period was sufficient for demonstrating the futility of a 
plan, which had been regarded as offering the infallible 
means of pouring into the country the wealth of Spanish 
America. In the space of eight months were seen the 
rise, the progress, and the fall of this great system of 
delusion and Walpole was then called to repair by 
his prudence the calamities, which he had laboured to 
prevent. 

The South-sea scheme, though it produced much dis- 
tress to individuals, was by no means prejudicial to the 
public. The long annuities, which stood in the way of 
every scheme for the reduction of the national debt, had 
been subscribed into its funds, and had been thereby 
transformed into redeemable securities, the saving from 
which transaction Sir John Sinclair has estimated to 
amount very nearly to eight millions and a half. Per- 
haps another advantage yet more important arose from 
this temporary frenzy. The nation did not indeed, like 
France, require, that its commercial activity should be 
excited by the stimulating influence of a great crisis of 
speculation. In a country already commercial the ex- 
posure of the folly and the mischief of extravagant spe- 
culation would naturally restrain within the limits of 
prudence that appetite of gain, which is the principle 
of commercial industry. It is therefore reasonable to 
believe that, when a considerable empire had been sub- 
sequently acquired in India by a mercantile corporation, 

(t <- 

“ lindal, p. 939. >» Ibid., p. 994. 

V Hist, of tbe Revenue, voL i. p. 494. 
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tbe example of the South-sea-company may have use- 
fully served to moderate the speculations, which were 
suggested by a combination so extraordinary of commer- 
cial monopoly and territorial dominion. 

Walpole, whose exertions were thus important in ex- 
tricating the nation from its difficulties, had been ap- 
pointed to one of the inferior places of the government 
in the reign of Anne, so early as in the year 1705, and 
three years afterwards had been made secretary at war. 
With the discarded whig-administration he resigned his 
office, though he might have continued to hold it. He 
returned to office at the accession of George L, and in 
the following year was placed at the head of the treasury. 
This office he resigned after two years, was restored to 
it in the year 1721, and from that time continued to hold 
it, together with the direction of the government, to the 
year 1742, when a war with Spain, begun three years 
before under the influence of popular clamour, compelled 
him to retire. 

This minister has been described by his enemies as the 
father of political corruption, having with a coarse disre- 
gard of common decency, established a regular traffic in 
thedishonesty of the national legislators. Burke, who was 
no advocate for corruption, but might be partial to the 
great minister of the Whigs, has given a very different 
representation of him. He has described him as very 
far from governing by corruption and has even as- 
serted, that the charge of systematic corruption is per- 
haps less applicable to him, than to any minister, who 
ever served the crown for so great a length of time. He 
has however admitted enough, to justify the imputation 
of having been the first minister, who reduced corruption 
to a system. A government of influence hati succeeded 
to a government of prerogative ; and though it be true, 
w Ueiii.ofSirR.W»^pala»«(iLm.iip.3H345. 



as js sieged, that ^^oy^rne^.chiedy hy partyratlatii^Tf 
meijtsii anfJ ^ined over few from the opposition, ijy^. 
cannot be .questioned, that he embraced every opporit)^ 
nity of addressing hjmself to the private interest |of 
individuals. It is certain that a very large sum under 
the head of ^cret-ser vice-money, was annually expended.- 
without account. This practice of direct bribery con-^ 
tinned long afterwards, and is generally supposed', to; 
have ceased only about the termination of the Arne:- 
rican war. 

In other views of the conduct of Walpole we find, 
characteristics claiming our respect. Though zealously . 
attached to the Hanoverian family of our sovereigns, ioi 
was adverse to those continental engagements, which; 
tended to involve the government in war. The love, pf. 
peace was the appropriate distinction of his policy ; , and , 
he was attentive to employ the opportunity, which, was ; 
afforded by the public tranquillity, in developing ,tho(i 
commercial resources of his country, and reducing thw 
finances to an orderly arrangement. If his desiro ofii 
peace was sometimes indulged to a degree not reqoncil- | 
able to the interest, or to the dignity of the nation,, it , 
should be remembered that he appears to have employed! , 
his policy in inducing cardinal Fleury to neglect the 
French marine “ and that the public resources SO,,- 
much improved under his pacific administration^ w^re,,. 
the very engines, by which the great war-minister of, 
Britain soon afterwards effectually humbled the housq , 
of Bourbon. Dean Tucker has called him the h^St cofu- ,> 
mercial minister®*, whom the country had ever produced ; 
and h was said pf him, that he found the book<^ rates the 
weret, and left it the best in Europe. To his finaiK^ ' 
abilityJbrd' Chatham bore -a public testimony *®. Sudh;;: 

33a, sar. *• - " 



i!ra^?€§4 konfid^iice, wliidii 11^‘e 1?nspffi^/ *ftat the^ 

cfely kppfeli^sioh of the monied men was ^at the jSebts 
(rf^hfe tMion tnight be too rapidly discharged 
^ Thkt Ihe first sovereign of the fkmily pt idjrunswict 
shddld connect himself with a minister, thus steadil^^ 
(fevbted to the domestic interests of Great Britain, 
a very felicitous combination. It was the natural , 
tendency of the establishment of a family of continental j 
pViticfes on the throne of these countries, that they 
should be involved in the political relations belonging 
to lbs etiginal dominions ; and to a certain degree this 
tendency has actually influenced the policy of Great 
Britain. It was however very important that the 
tendency should be moderated. The act of settlement , 
hkd accordingly guarded against it by an express pro- 
vl^dn, and even by restraining the sovereign from ’j 
visiting his continental dominions, unless the consent of ^ 
th*^ parliament should have been previously obtained. 
As*this latter stipulation was speedily repealed, because 
it^ ’was esteemed offensive to the king, so it may be easily 
believed that the former would have had little operation, ‘ 
unless supported by the influence of a minister, whom 
the king found it inconvenient to dismiss. I 

The short suspension of the power of Walpole was | 
indeed principally occasioned by the steadiness^, with ^ 
which he adhered to his principle of declining, as much :^ 

'pCs^ible, the embarrassments of continental engage-, j 
mentis. A dispute had arisen between the duke and tho, 
nobles of Mecklenburgh, which afforded to the emperors 

** Inird^r^ ctf Tedifcing the national ® Mem. of Sir R. WalpoleV voll i. p. 
deW was contd-olled by the necessity of 15&, The other , pccwtptis a 
dinrntishMg the land-tax, to conciliate understanding between thtJ king and the. 

and by that of xselinquishing ♦ priocn of tho inirigiieoiind atro*' 

the plan of an excise. Lord Chathair# ganoe of the king’s German ministers 
afterwards acknowledged in parliament, and ikTourites^ai\d ofhJhi two 
that hiP:l:iaiBed \mmtM Dvr l^viBgmisted ^-'^nd the eabida*^ 
this plan ^ mitish 
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of Russia and GermatJy, tbe king of Prussia, and tW 
elector of Hanover, an occasion of interposing in the 
concerns of the duchy for the advancement of their 
private interests. In this contest Walpole refused to 
embark the British government; and, when his friend 
Townshend had, on account of their joint opposition, 
been dismissed from his office of principal secretary of 
State, he insisted on resigning his own situation. 

This interruption of the power of a minister, who 
afterwards maintained, during twenty-one years, his 
station at the head of the government, bore a remarkable 
relation to all the interests of the state, both foreign and 
domestic. Walpole was notoriously a bad war-minister, 
as he was on the other hand a careful and skilful manager 
of the domestic interests of the country. The preserva- 
tion of peace was accordingly the primary object of his 
foreign policy, and the improvement of the trade and 
revenue of his country was the triumph of his talents. 

The abdication of such a minister, at such a time, 
afforded, in the first place, a necessary interval for an 
exertion of thejOational vigour, which was then indispen- 
sable, the restless mind of Alberoni, at that time the 
chief minister of Spain, having excited disturbances, 
which menaced the general tranquillity of Europe. The 
efforts of Alberoni were indeed eventually instrumental 
to the completion of the unfinished arrangements of the 
treaty of Utrecht ; but they required to be resisted at the 
time, that the balance between Spain and Austria might 
be duly maintained, and that the former might not 
assume a position inconsistent with the interest of Great 
Britain. It well accorded with this situation of affairs, 
that Walpole should not be at this time minister, for in 
this interval the rising marilie of Spain was crushed by 
a British fleet, and those modifications of the treaty of 
Utrecht .were heguo, which were perfected by the issue 
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of the war of the year 1739, that finally (frcwe him from 
the helm of goYemiRent. 

It was in the same interval, on the other hand, that 
the South-sea-scheme was formed and matured^ When 
the mischievous consequences of that project had opened 
the eyes of the nation, this statesman was called to 
remedy the evils, which he would have prevented ; and 
he successfully exerted his financial talents in alleviating, 
as much as possible, the sufferings of the public. If 
indeed he had continued in office, he might perhaps, by 
the assistance of the bank have adopted a better 
method of converting the irredeemable into redeemable 
annuities ; but in this case the fever of speculation would 
not have been permitted to teach a practical lesson of pru- 
dence, which was perhaps indispensable for preserving 
sound commercial health in a wealthy ,and growing em- 
pire. 

It has been alleged that the British government ‘ was 
steered by a Hanoverian rudder.’ Such was naturally 
the wish of its princes, partial to their original dominions, 
and accustomed to the views, which belonged to the 
former situation of the family. It does not however 
appear, that the interests of these countries were ever 
actually, in any case of considerable importance, rendered 
subservient to those of the electorate. A great country 
could not rationally be indifferent to the equilibrium of 
the European powers, and it was therefore the interest 
of our government to concern itself in perfecting the 
arrangements, which had been begun by the treaty of 
Utrecht. The war with Spain, the only war which 
occurred within the period at present considered, was a 
part of the process ; and the acquisition of Bremen and 
Verden while it gave to.bur government the command 

“ Mem. of Sfoi K. Waljpole, vol. i. p. ^ This was effected by a ttea^ ta^ 
325. eluded wittilSweden in the year 1719, btt 
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of the only inlets from the British seas into Germany, 
served to protect the British trade with Hamburgh, 
which would have been exposed to danger, if these 
provinces had continued to be connected with Sweden, 
or had been transferred to Denmark. The treaty of 
Hanover, concluded in the year 1725 with France and 
Prussia, was in its principle, notwithstanding its name, 
a British treaty and was even opposed by the king 
and his German ministers, as endangering his German 
dominions. 

An important change was effected in the executive 
government by the accession of the family of Hanover 
as it wholly separated the deliberations of the ministerial 
cabinet from the presence of the king. A cabinet, as 
distinguished from the privy-council, may be found so 
far back as in the reign of Charles I.^^, though its mea- 
sures were submitted to the latter for approval. After 
the restoration, and especially after the fall of Clarendon, 
Charles II., in his desire of attaining to arbitrary power, 
gave his approbation to the measures of the cabinet, 
before they were communicated to the privy -council, so 
that the acquiescence of that body was reduced to a mere 
formality. In the reign of William a further step was 
taken to widen the distinction, the measures only, and 
not the reasons for adopting them, being made known to 
the privy-council. That king was however in a great 


a condition of sending a strong squadron 
into the Baltic, to procure from Russia 
equitable conditions of peace for that 
country.— -Tableau des R6vol. de I’Eu- 
idpe, tome ii, p. 252. In this measure 
VTnlpole and h.is friend Townshend con- 
curred. Townshend named them the 
of the empire, and estimated their 
importance in reference to the tranquil- 
lity of the tiontincnt ; Walpole coniidtred 
tiiem in reference to British commerce, 
as commanding the navigation of the 


Elbe and Weser. — ^Mem. of Sir R. Wal- 
pole, vol. i. p. 148 — 150. 

** The determinate objects of the tioafy 
are stated by Mr. Coxe to have been the 
preservation of Gibraltar, the abt)litioii 
of a trading company established by the 
emperor at Ostend, and perhaps the frus- 
tration of a i)lan for restoring the Stuarts, 
supposed to have been contained in secret 
articles of a treaty concluded at Vieima. 
— Ibid., p. 435, 

Hallam, vol. iij. p. 389. 

Ibid., p. 252. 
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degree his own minister, and both he and Anne were 
occasionally present at the deliberations of the cabinet. 
On the accession of the Hanoverian family the whole 
business of arranging the measures of the government 
was resigned to the ministers. The first prince of that 
family, being ignorant of the English language, could 
not obtain much insight into the domestic concerns of his 
kingdom, and was so devoted to the interests of his elec- 
torate, that he was contented with employing in advanc- 
ing them the name and importance of his new dominion. 
His son also, though in some degree acquainted with the 
English language, and more jealous of his prerogative, 
was sensible of his incapacity to determine the measures 
of the English government, and gave almost his whole 
attention to the politics of Germany. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of England could not 
fail to be influenced by the accession of a family of 
princes, which was thrown by circumstances on the sup- 
port of the Whigs. Though it had previously formed 
the strength of the genuine Tories, as distinguished from 
the Jacobites, and long continued to maintain generally 
the principles of that party, yet among those, who were 
more immediately connected with the court, a change of 
political opinion soon began to be discoverable. The 
champion of the new, which were named low-church 
opinions, was Benjamin Hoadley, who was successively 
appointed to the bishoprics of Bangor and Winchester. 
He had distinguished himself in the reign of Anne by 
justifying in his sermons the right of resistance, and had 
on that account been recommended by the house of com- 
mons to the patronage of the queen who however did 
not think proper to comply with their request. Early 
in the following reign he was promoted to the see of 
Bangor. Not long afterwards he gave occasion to t]^e 

Tmdal’s Contio. of Rapin, p. 62S« 
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e3s:tinction of the power of the convocation* hRvihg 
drawn upon himself by a publication and a sermon an 
attack of the lower house of the ecclesiastical parliament. 
The triumph of the low-church-party was in the year 
1723 completed by the statute, which sentenced to ba- 
nishment and deprivation the celebrated bishop Atter- 
bury, for engaging in a conspiracy to place the pretender 
on the throne. 

While the established church was thus changing its 
political character, its old adversaries, the Presbyterians, 
were undergoing a change of another kind, which altered 
the state of the controversy between the two bodies. 
The original Presbyterians had so far agreed with the 
established church in regard to articles of faith, that they 
were considered as dissenting solely on the question 
of ecclesiastical government. When therefore William 
procured in their favour an act of toleration*, it was 
deemed sufficient to extend it to those, who should 
acknowledge the doctrinal articles of the establishment. 
But the Presbyterians did not persevere long in this 
doctrinal conformity^. The doctrine of the Socinians** 


Tindal's Continuation of Rapin, 
p. 883. — 885. The convocation was 

that of Canterbui-y, that of lork never 
having been important. It consists, 
since the reformation, of the suffira- 
gan bishops, forming an upper house, 
and of the deans, archdeacons, a proctor 
from each chapter, and two elected by 
the parochial clergy of each diocese, con- 
stituting a lower house. The power of 
exacting new canons, escept with the 
royal license, havlmg been taken away by 
a statute of Henry VIII., and, even sub- 
to thijj condition, joeing limited by 
later statutes, and by the autho- 
rity of t|ie courts of law, the convocation 
ha^ Wji little business except to grant 
sujbsi&s, which however, from the time 
of VUI.. have beeiji always# con- 

firmed by an act di parliament ; and this 
practice of ecclesiastical tssf^tion si- 
lently discontinued in the yeat 1^64, after 
which, but from what tums M 


the parochial clergy have exercised the 
right of voting in tne election of members 
of the house of commons. After the re- 
volution, and esiHjcially in the beginning 
of the reign of Anne, the party adverse to 
the new order claimed for the convoca- 
tion a right of watching over the interests 
of the church, especially the lower house, 
the bishops being considered as Whigs, 
— Hallara, vol. iii. p. 324 — 328. 

“ Tindal, p. 883—885. 

^ Ibid, p. 33. 

^ Many publications, tending rather 
to Sociniamsm than Arianism, were jait 
forth towards the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century, in Holland and in Eng- 
land. Rctavius a Jesujt, Zwickor a So- 
cinian, and Sandius an Anti-Trinitariahj 
we^ foreinpst among foreign wriiers at 
this description ; against whom bishop 
Buirs great worfc, his Dt^emio Pldh 
Nic^ncBj was p:^cballjr directed. Hia 
fudiiium Bcck^ Ooh* 
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appears to have prevailed much among therb from the 
time of the revolution, probably through the increased 
communication with the continent, and latterly, it has 
been thought*®, through the encouragement afforded by 
some Arian members of the established church, espe- 
cially the celebrated doctor Clarke, insomuch that in the 
debate of the house of commons, which occurred in the 
year 1772, on a petition of the clergy, it was stated that 
the statute of William had ceased to be an act of tolera-< 
tion. This inconvenience has been remedied by the 
increasing mildness of the government, and congregations 
may now be lawfully assembled for the exercise of every 
kind of worship, which acknowledges the existence of a 
God, and the divine authority of the sacred writings. 

In the year 1729 was begun at Oxford that association, 
which on account of the exemplary regularity of its mem- 
bers was speedily distinguished by the name of Method- 
ists*^. The founder of this society was John Wesley, a 
man of apostolic zeal, and of a sincere, though an extra- 
vagant and ill-regulated piety. Three years afterwards 
the society received into its number George Whitfield, 
who became the leader of the schism, by which it has 
since been divided. The division occurred in the year 
1741**, Whitfield having embraced the principles of Cal- 
vin, while Wesley adhered to the tenets of Arminius. 

This association was not formed on a principle of sepa- 
ration, however it afterwards assumed the character of 


ihoiiceB^ had more immediate reference to 
the lax opinions of Episcopius and his dis- 
ciple Curcellaeus. — His last great treatise, 
Primitiva et Apo&tolica Tradition in con- 
tinuation of the same subject, was writ- 
ten expressly against Zwicker. The 
writers, who, at tlie same time, advocated 
these heterodox opinions in our own coifn- 
try, wiere not men of considerable dbau 
pence, and were little more than mere 
importers of these fore ign novelties.*^— 
Eeview of the Xdlh and Waitings of Doo> 


tor Wateriand, prefixed to his Works, hy 
Bishop Van MMert, pp. 36, 37. O^prd, 
1823. 

^ Ibid., p. 129. Doctor Clarke pub- 
lished his Script ure-Doctrine of the Tri- 
nity, which began a new era of contro- 
versy. — Ibid., p. 44. was strenuous^ 

opposed by Doctor Waterland. 

• Myles’s Chron. Hist, of Methodists, 
p. 3. Liverpool. 

“ Ibid, p. 11, 
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dissent. The Methodists differed indeed from the esta- 
blished church in their notion of regeneration®*, separating 
it from the sacrament of baptism, and looking to certain 
impulses or impressions, as perceptibly indicating a com- 
munication of the divine influence ; but they long (jpurt, 
tinned in communion with the church, not claiming > to 
administer its rites for themselves. The admission how- 
ever of many persons**, who had previously been dis- 
senters, and the spirit of opposition, naturally arising 
between their preachers and the established clergy, put 
an end to this forbearance in the year 1751. The sepa- 
ration was made with acknowledged reluctance, for in 
the year 1788 it was declared in a solemn conference 
that they were not conscious of varying from the esta- 
blished church in regard to doctrine, and that in those, 
instances, in which they had at length deviated from its, 
discipline, they had reluctantly yielded to necessity. A 
considerable portion, under the denomination of the old 
Wesleyan Methodists, still profess to adhere to the com- 
munion of the establishment. As a relaxation of the 
devotional spirit of the church, the evil consequence of 
undisturbed prosperity, seems to have given occasion to 
the formation of this sect, so may it have been useful in 
eieciting that zeal, by which the church is now usefully 
and honourably characterized. Perhaps, in accovmtihg 
fbt the hbated fervour of the established clergy, we should, 
ascend to a higher source, and ascribe it, in part at I^ast^ 
to the Undue use of the higher patronage of the establisli- ' 
ment, in supporting the system of governing by influe^^,' 
\^icH was' cdirimenced at the revolution. . 
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CHAPTER XIL .. 

0^ the hi dory of Great Britain, from the resignation of Sir ttoheit 
Widpdle in the year 1742, to the beginning of the administration 
; of Mr, Grerwille in the year I'JQS, 

Second Scotish rebellion ia the year 1745. — Heretable jurisdictions of Scotland 
' abolished, 1746. — Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. — Seven-years-war begun, 1756. 
'*-*Geo4:ge III. king, 1760.— Peace of Paris concluded, and administration of Mr, 
be|^n, 1763. 

Under the administration of Sir Robert Walpole the 
commercial resources of the country had been consider- 
ably improved ; its financial system, though still encum- 
bered, had been much relieved ; and two measures of 
legislation had given on the one hand new importance 
to the representative part of the government, and on the. 
other new strength to the executive authority. The nar 
tional desire of waging a vigorous war with Spain at 
length drove from the helm a minister devoted to the 
preservation of peace, and gave a beginning to a different 
system of administration, which seems to have been in 
its .^rn not less necessary to the aggrandisement of the 
empire. A military administration was substituted in 
the place of the commercial and fiscal government ofj 
Walpole, and after a few years the energies of the.ein-,. 
ptre iwere wielded by the elder Pitt, who has recorded- 
his fame in the successes of his country. 

The great war-mioister of the Bijitisb gpyerjnoent.jlj^ 
displayed the extraordinary power of his eloquence even 
before the end of the administratioa of Walpole^ who was 
heard to express his apprehension of ‘that terrible cor- 
net of horse V and act ually dep r i ved- h im of his military 

^ Anecdotes Qf to E«il of CbatoiD| toL iL p« 427* Dabli 1792, 
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commission for his determined opposition in parliament. 
But Pitt was not the successor, who supplied the place 
of the fallen minister. Walpole, perceiving that he 
could not longer retain the reins of power, provided for 
his safety by effecting a division of his adversaries, and 
introducing into the administration such only, as, he con- 
ceived, might be inclined to afford him protection. Of 
this portion of the opposition the leader was Mr. Pul- 
teney, who however, to maintain the consistency of his 
conduct, declined an official situation, contenting himself 
with a peerage and a seat in the cabinet. The friends 
of the prince of Wales, among whom was the illustrious 
Pitt, were excluded from the negotiation. The military 
department was assigned to lord Carteret. 

This nobleman was stigmatized by his new adversary 
as a political Quixote^, whose violent rashness was as 
prejudicial, as the patient pusillanimity of his predecessor; 
but at a late period of his life the latter bore an honour- 
able testimony to the talents of the former®, professing to 
have been indebted to the advantage of his instructions ‘ in 
the upper departments of government.’ Lord Carteret may 
therefore be considered as the precursor of lord Chat- 
ham, having directed the military exertions of the govern- 
ment in the war of the year 1739, as the latter directed 
those of the war of the year 1756, and having even con- 
tributed to the glories of this more brilliant period, by 
the influence of his talents in maturing the abilities of 
his more distinguished successor. Like lord Chatham 
too, he was eminently eloquent, though in a degree much 
inferior to that great orator ; and, like him, he success- 
fully employed his eloquence in rousing and animating 
the military energy of his country. 

The war begun in the, year, 1739 had, like the subse- 


* Anecdote;' of tbe E;i} of ^ v* 72. 
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quent war, two distinct ori^ns. The quawel of Great 
Britain with Spain was wholly commercial, whereas that 
of the continental powers, which became connected with 
the former, arose out of the disputed succession of the 
Austrian territories, in the same manner, as, in the seven- 
years-war, the contest of Great Britain and France, 
about the limits of their colonial possessions in America, 
gave one beginning to hostilities, while another was 
furnished by the rankling animosity, by which the court 
of Austria was inflamed against Prussia, on account of 
the loss of the valuable province of Silesia. It thus 
happened in each of these wars, that dissimilar and 
independent occasions of hostility presented themselves, 
about the same time, to the great potentates of the south- 
ern and principal system of Europe, involving their inte- 
rests in one common contention, and generating in their 
respective results an important crisis of the entire com- 
bination. In the earlier was completed the adjustment 
of those arrangements, which had been begun by the 
treaty of Utrecht, but, in the difficulty of accommodating 
interests so various, had remained hitherto imperfect. 
In the later was begun the decline of the European 
system, and new combinations were formed in corre- 
spondence to its decay. 

The Spanish contest arose out of the interference of 
the colonial establishments of the two states *, the pacific 
administration of Walpole having given encouragement 
to the violences of the Spanish government. War was 

^ This interference occurred both in the suppregg the clandestine importations o£ 
West Indies and on the continent of the traders of Jamaica. The right of 
America. Before the omento-treaty, a cutting logwood in the bay of Cam- 
very advantageous, though contraband peachy, and of collecting salt in the 
trade, was maintained between Jamaica island of Tortuga, was moreover qiies- 
and Spanish colonies. Thig tri^fiic* tinned by the Spaniards; and deletes 
was diminished by that treaty, which per- likewise arose concerning tlie limits of 
mitted a direct intercourse subject to cer- Carolina and Georgia. — Mem. of Sir R. 
tain duties ; and it became the interest Walpole, roL i. pp. 9, 57, 58. 
of Spau^ fiir thft eahe «f the dn^ to « 
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at length demanded of the minister by the clamours of 
the people. The minister, when he had laboured in 
y^in to effect an amicable adjustment, yielded to the 
public importunity, and declared war. About two years 
afterwards, however, he was constrained to relinquish 
his power to another statesman, better qualified to give 
operation to the popular ardour. In the final issue of 
the contest the primary object of it was apparently aban- 
doned, no stipulation having been formally made in 
regard to that claim of the right of search, M^hich had 
been asserted by the Spaniards, and had provoked the 
resentment of the British. Ten years afterwards even 
lord Chatham®, whose patriotic indignation had burned 
for the insults then offered to his country, acknowledged 
that time and experience had taught him, that the claim 
of resisting such a search was one, the concession of 
which could not be obtained, except from a nation wholly 
subdued. The court of Spain however, though the 
claim was not allowed, did make concessions ®, suffi- 
ciently justifying the treaty, by which the war was con- 
cluded. 

In this war the French government, desirous of causing 
a diversion of the_ British forces, formed a plan for the 
invasion of Great Britain, in support of the exiled family 
of its sovereigns. A storm, by preventing the embarka- 
tion of the French army, frustrated that part of it which 


^ Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, of marshal Saxe, who, with prince Charles 

jVol* 1. pp. 127, 128. Edward, the pretender’s son, arrived at 

, ® The court of Spain agreed to pay a that place on the twenty-third of Febru- 

sum to the South*sea-company, to ary ; but, while the embarkation of the 

pemut the re-establishment of the British troops was going on, a storm arose, 

ti^e in Spain, and to require of British which wrecked a number of transports, 

$i^ebts bmy thq same duties on mer- whereby many soldiers and seamen, and 

tx^nich ishould be paid by the a great quantity of warlike stores, were 

0^ thekiiigof Spain,- — ^Ibid., p. ‘lost, and au end, for that time, was put 
. * fo the invasion. Had this expedition 

of J744 tra^«port^ reached the shores of Britain, the whole 

l3tinkii^‘fdr itfa artny of ofihe fligifffected dans, who wer6 able to 
fifteen th on tan^ men under the command bring to the field twdve thousand theb) 
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was truly formidable, and left only the unaided and 
forlorn enterprise of the son of the preten^dr which in 
its result was, like the preceding attempt, beneficial to 
the government. The former had given occasion to the 
improvement of the government in the southern district 
of the united kingdom, especially in the enactment of a 
law for permitting the septennial duration of a parlia- 
ment ; this other rebellion of the Scotish adherents of 
the Stuarts, which followed at an interval of thirty years, 
was not less directly instrumental to the extension of 
order into the remote and less civilised provinces of the 
north. 

When the union of the two crowns had happily ter- 
minated the hostilities of the two nations®, which in a 
border-strife had cherished a warlike spirit among the 
lowlanders of Scotland, these lost that superiority in 
arms, by which they had been enabled to restrain their 
highland neighbours, who on the other hand retained 
their manners unaltered, and thus became formidable in 
their turn. The number of the highlanders indeed was 
not considerable, the force, which they could bring into 
the field, being estimated only at twelve thousand men ; 
but, being martial by the feudal habits of their tribes, 
disposed to obedience by the attachments of clanship, 
and protected by the fastnesses of a mountainous region, 
they were able to create a long series of alarms among 
those, who had become unwarlike in the occupations of 
industry and the tranquillity of order. The insurrection 
of the year 1745 was the last of their disorders, as it 
pointed out the necessity of recurring to some effectual 

were prepared to rise. The chiefs were ® The son of the pretendif*; was encou- 

all theu united, which, for various rea- raged by the battle of FQAtenoy,iu which, 
sons, they were not, when the rebetlioJi on the ele^ntk of JJay ff745, theT ' 
actually took place.’ — iVIem, of the R*- troops were cut to pieces, few ~e^l^r 
hellion in 1745 and 1746 by the Cheva- troops fn thfl — Jbid. 

Her de J ohnstone, witrod* xxxiv, London, , . ® ^ ^ 9? ^ W 
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iaeasunes^ for • ^estroynig the power of the highknd 
chiefs^ the great obstacle opposed to the progress of 
civilisation! 

Advantage was taken of the crisis of their discomfiture^ 
for abolishing the heretable jurisdictions of the chiefs, 
which in the treaty of union it had been found necessary 
to reserve, as inviolable rights of property. Without a 
rebellion, which should demonstrate the mischievous 
operation of these rights, and at the same time, by its 
failure, add strength to the government, they must have 
remained unaltered, and in a corner of the island a poli- 
tical anomaly must have continued to exist, which would 
have nourished a spirit of disorder and resistance. 

Though Sir Robert Walpole had been displaced, and 
some other changes had been made in the ministry, it 
was still exclusively composed of Whigs, while the 
opposition was formed partly of the excluded Whigs, 
partly of Tories. This new ministry was of very short 
continuance. Mr. Pulteney, who had flattered himself 
with the hope, that, while he maintained his consistency 
by declining an official station, he should yet be able to 
influence and direct the measures of the government, 
soon perceived that he had been rendered the instrument 
of the policy of his predecessor, and had forfeited popu- 
larity without acquiring power. The ministry, at the 
expiration of about two years, became divided by the 
jealousy, which the influence, acquired by lord Carteret 
with his sovereign, excited in the mind of Mr. Pelham. 
That nobleman and his friends, in consequence of this 
division, found it necessary to resign their emplo3rments, 
and a new ministry was formed, of which Mr. Pelham 
became the chief. 

This mitiistry is memorable, as the first effort of the 
new dynasty to combine ' in the public service the two 
great patties of the state, several Tories being mtrodnc^ 
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iatd tbe vacant places of the governmeat, together with 
those leaders of the Whigs, who had been before ex* 
eluded. A coalition of parties was the professed prin- 
ciple of the new arrangement, which was distinguished 
by the ludicrous name of the broad-bottomed ministry. 
The Tories had then been thirty years proscribed from 
the royal confidence, in which long interval they had 
been schooled in the independence of a parliamentary 
opposition. It was at length seasonable that they should 
be brought into connexion with the government, which 
had at length acquired a sufficiently firm establishment. 
Their extravagant notions of the royal dignity had been 
much moderated by their long-continued exclusicm from 
the royal favour ; they could scarcely hope to overthrow 
a government, which so many years of scarcely inter- 
rupted tranquillity had rooted in the attachments of the 
nation ; and they must themselves have experienced 
some influence of habit, in disposing them to adhere to 
an establishment, to which they had been so long accus- 
tomed to submit. In the time of commencing the new 
arrangement of ministerial power there was a peculiar 
felicity, for it was begun at the close of the year 1744 , 
just before the last desperate effort to restore the family 
of the Stuarts to the throne of these countries. The 
attachment to that family, which long subsisted among 
the country-gentlemen of England must have been 
weakened by a conciliatory measure, which had so 
recently relieved their party from a political proscription. 

Among the causes, which contributed to ruin the still 
subsisting party of the Jacobites, may be mentioned the 
utter worthlessness of the adventurer, who at this time 
called upon the people, to hazard their lives in the sup- 
port of the pretensions of* his family. The character of 
this adventurer, which has been invested with an heroio 
t%nity by the great romance-'writer of the age, has since 
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been shipped pCite £^eptjUiQtia ma)e9ty'by4lie^nyin>- 
tion of.an autbentio memorial of the time.*®.'- .Woodkw 
know that the> ^on of the pretender was cowardly^ thoki>gh 
rash ; careful of his personal safety, yet eager to oomik^t 
his followers in general engagements. In his realJfchhi- 
racter we discover no moral grandeur, to hallow ifeithe 
memory the recollections of a defeated party, and 46 
animate its failing resistance with the generous spii^ bf 
a sentimental attachment. The strong affection forithte 
family must have been much abated by the actual expe- 
rience of the worthlessness of the individual **. • 

At the appointment of the new ministry, parliamentai^ 
opposition seemed almost to expire. The nation bad 
been roused to resentment against France ; the heroic 
fortitude of the queen of Hungary had excited the waitnest 
admiration ; and those, who were still adverse to the 
measures of the court, were forced to abandon the hopie 
of creating any effectual resistance. In the progress of 
the war new occurrences favoured the popularity Of the 
minister. The suppression of the rebellion, while it 
drew from the king expressions of gratitude for the affied*- 
tionate attachment of his subjects, exalted that attache 
ment into an enthusiasm of triumph ; and towards the 
conclusion of the ‘war, the minds of all persons- weto 
gratified by some naval successes, which maintained not 
only the security, but the honour of the nation. ! - [ 

When peace had been restored, the commercial -re.* 
sfources of the country manifested an improvement so 

Bab^Uiop by tlie Che- According to this observation 
VJuier de J ohnstone. ters of these two individuals were speci,. 

In connexion with this influence of ally fitted to mairttaiki 
individual character a remark of Mr. the Stuarts and at the same time to ren- 
Hallam may here be added ; that * no- der it ineffectual. This pretension, it 
Itegl Qanrlbftiitvbrfti^dembuttrable^ ^than: fliould «bo ireinombiredv vrsM 
th^> tbia k IngrO ^(l^eerge I ,) character wm mutive ’ foi maintaitthipf ' thafr 
th^ ceameaton^ih IVabcia^Whii^^liti^btlto 

as that of his competitor was of w^dkenifig ab miush ta^tlidiptblipierUy 
it*— CoQstit Hist*! vol. iii. p. 322^ noto, r 'tuUmitn 
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cfiaffliderable, that the minister wa^ soon’ enabled to ac- 
complish a great operation of finance, Mdiich in effect 
4Qok from the public burdens one quarter of their amount. 
The demand for the public securities had, inconsequence 
of the great accumulation of private capital, risen so 
ninch above their nominal value, that the creditors of 
the public were easily induced to consent to a reduction 
of interest equivalent to such a diminution of the debt. 
This indeed appears to have been a period of prosperity, 
unprecedented in the history of the British government. 
The fruits of the long and peaceable administration of 
Walpole had been matured in the industry and the opu- 
lence of the nation; the recent war had roused into 
•energy those activities, which must have become lan- 
guid in the tranquillity of protracted peace ; and the 
renewal of tranquillity had afforded an opportunity for 
directing to the objects of national improvement the 
national powers, which had thus been alternately che- 
rished in peace, and stimulated in war. 

The eminently useful and popular administration of 
Mr. Pelham was terminated by his death in the year 
1754, when it had continued nearly ten years**. The 
time indeed, when such a minister could be useful, had 
then drawn near to its close. Like Sir Robert Walpole, 
he was a minister of peace, persuaded that the interest Of 
his country might best be promoted by domestic regula- 
tion ; but already had those contests begun in America, 
which soon afterwards involved the British government 
in a struggle with France, and then, by a necessary 
confequence, in the great and general struggle Of the 
seven-years-war. i 

^ -With; th« interruption however of but after ihreo day^ the Icing found it 
tinted idOy 8'itt the year 1746. Lord Gnm* ce»»ary; to restore Mr. Pefiiam*— -Aiiec^ 
(the with lord Carteret) was, dutes iff ikk Jltrl Chatham, vol* p.' 

minister to manage a war with 1 

VOL. IV. 2 C 
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The seven-years-war is an illustrious period in the 
history of Britain. Though it began the decline of the 
federal system of Europe, it yet established the greatness 
of the British power, as if that power was then prepared 
for those stupendous exertions, which the dissolution of 
the system would render necessary for maintaining its 
own independence, and for effecting the subsequent 
liberation of the continent. In every region of the earth 
did the force of Great Britain then encounter its adver- 
saries, but more particularly was it distinguished in those 
colonial and naval conflicts, which peculiarly belonged 
to the character of the nation. Such indeed was the ex- 
citement of the national spirit, that a peace, which ful- 
filled every reasonable purpose of aggrandisement, and 
in the extension of the American territory of the empire 
was eventually even destructive of its former dominion 
in that continent, was reprobated as dishonourable and 
criminal, because it did not satisfy the expectations of a 
people inflamed with the pride of success. 

This war was not however splendid in its commence- 
ment, the great minister, whose commanding spirit in- 
fused a soul into the exertions of his country, not having 
been at once called into action. An interval of weakness 
and discomfiture preceded its glories. The hopes of the 
nation were overwhelmed by the discovery of the insuf- 
ficiency of its government'*, and the general voice of an 
indignant people demanded and obtained the advance- 
ment of Mr. Pitt. This distinguished statesman held a 
subordinate situation in the government, but notwith- 
standing, just before the commencement of the continen- 
tal hostilities, went into a qualified opposition on the 


“ The duke of Newcastle, brother of 
PeUhain, who bad been in ofhce irom 
the year 1724, was at the bead of this 

He contmucd paymaster of the 


iforces, and in bis opposition he was joined 
by Mr. Fox, afterwards lord Holland, who 
was then secretary at war. Their oppo- 
sition is described by earl Walde^^rave, as 
attacking persons, though not th)agit,aad 
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very popular ground of resisting a war to be undertaken 
for the defence of Hanover. By this conduct he acquired 
the confidence of the people, and by their clamorous im- 
portunity he was speedily forced into the chief place of 
the ministry. Then however he engaged in the execu- 
tion of the very measure, which he had before opposed. 
His defence was that he found the nation actually en- 
gaged in a German war, which it became his duty to 
conduct to its termination, and that he had repeatedly, 
though in vain, demanded who they were, that would ob- 
ject to the prosecution of the contest. The unconquerable 
fortitude of the king of Prussia had, in this war, thrown 
around him the same brilliancy, with which, in the pre- 
ceding, the nation had been dazzled by the heroism of 
the queen of Hungary ; and it so happened that the 
avowed patron of infidelity was regarded by the British 
public, as the hero of the protestant cause against the 
overwhelming force of a popish confederacy. The peo- 
ple conceived a yet stronger interest in the struggle, as 
soon as their pride had begun to receive gratification 
from the successes of the new minister. 

The name of the great statesman, who then animated 
and directed the energies of the empire, presents itself to 
our recollection, as that of the war-minister of our history. 
He found his country disgraced and dispirited, and he 
raised it to a height of glory, to which it had never 
reached before. Instead of a divided and desponding 
nation, he opposed to the enemies of Britain a whole 
people actuated by a single soul, and that his own daring 
and magnanimous spirit. His plans of action were com- 
prehensive as the globe itself, and their execution seemed 

• 

on qtiovtiono of an indiffearent natxure, do!^, 1821, He was ditmisi^ in ifae ^ 
where the afFe^ of ^^vernment did not ginning of the following winter.— IhiA, 
appear to be iipnieaiately concerned, — p, 58. 

Memoirs from 1764 to 1758, p. 31. Lon- 
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to have the certainty and the precision of the visitations 
of heaven. 

Such was the eloquence of this extraordinary man 
that his contemporaries, who felt his power, have spoken 
of it in the language of astonishment. Irregular, but 
possessing in its irregularity the sublimity of nature, it 
searched the souls of men, and terrified where it failed 
to convince. The splendid orb, which dazzled an admir- 
ing senate, has long since set, and few of the living 
generation have been witnesses of its glories ; but admi- 
ration has become eloquent in transmitting its praises, 
and we may even now form some conception of its lustre 
from the reflected eloquence, with which it has bright- 
ened our history. 

Perhaps even this fascinating power did not more 
contribute to the ascendency, which he obtained over the 
nation, than the persuasion of his incorruptible integrity. 
The probation, which he had undergone in a lucrative 
employment, had afforded him an ample opportunity of 
manifesting his contempt for sordid considerations*®; 
and his renunciation of the favour of his sovereign, when 
it was proposed to involve the country in the contentions 
of the continent, had disposed the people to reverence 
him as the martyr of their interests. Such a character, 
powerful at all times, must then have been more espe- 
cially authoritative, when an acknowledged system of 

** Various eulogies of this statesman conclusive reaioner, but commands the 
and his eloquence have been annexed to passions with sovereign authority ; and 
the Anecdotes of his Life. The most re- to inflame or captivate a popular assem- 
markable, bejj^nning with the words ‘ The bly is a consummate orator/ — Karl Wal* 
secretary stood alone/ has been ascribed degrave’sMem., p. 15. 
to Mr. Grattan, the Irish orator. Earl When he was appointed to the office 

Waldegvave, who probably was not very of paymaster of the mrces, he declined to 
sensible to eloquence, speaks of Murray, make any private advantage of the public 
afterwards lord Mansfield, as having ‘had money, as had been customary; and he 
greatly the advantage over Kitt in point q^terwards refused a customaiy allowance 
of argument ; and, abuse only excepfed, on the subsidies granted to the king of 
was not much his inferior in any part of Sardinia and the queen of Hungary. — 
oratory.’ He elsewhere however says of Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, voh i. 
the latter: ^be is not always a fair or p. 111 _ 113 . 
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corrupt influence had lowered the general estimate of 
political integrity, and but too much justified a belief, 
that the professions of statesmen were the artifices of 
dealers in the market of power and emolument. 

But neither his eloquence, nor his integrity, would 
have given him an influence so commanding, as the bold 
and overpowering energy of a mind, which was formed 
by nature to sway the counsels of nations. When the 
favourite of Mary de Medici was tried as a witch for the 
influence, which she had exercised over that princess 
her high-spirited answer was, that she had employed no 
other magic than that, which strong minds practise on 
the weak. This was the magic of Pitt ; but, instead of 
being practised on a weak individual and a female, it was 
exercised over the assembled wisdom of a nation and the 
entire community. In the trying hour of difficulty and 
danger all shrunk before the legitimate pretensions of 
his lofty spirit, and the powers of a whole people became 
concentrated under the influence of one presiding mind. 

Though he was forced into the military operations of 
the continent of Europe, the navy was his favourite in- 
strument of war, and he wielded it in a manner charac- 
teristic of his genius. Peremptorily refusing to give his 
confidence to any secondary authority he sent indeed 
his instructions to the admiralty, to receive the official 
signatures, but caused them to be covered, and signed in 
ignorance of their purport. 

But, when we have concurred in the plaudits, which 
have been bestowed upon him as a war-minister, we may 
hesitate in bestowing upon him also the title of an en- 
lightened statesman. His soul was fitted to raise the 
heart of a nation, which had been sunk in the indolence 
of peace and prosperity, f«»r he.was noble in his views, 

^ Meiner’s Hist, of the Eemale Sex, Aiiecdotce of the earl of Ch M l liuWi ’ 

vol. u. pp. 333, 334. LonA, 1808. vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 
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and ardent in the prosecution of his purposes. But to 
such a character it could scarcely belong, to balance with 
a cold-blooded prudence the various interests of a state, 
and to be decided only by a fair estimate of substantial 
advantage. We find him accordingly acknowledging 
the merit of the excise-bilP*, which in the time of Wal- 
pole he had strenuously opposed ; and his last solemn 
appeal to those feelings, which he had once so mastered, 
was a wild and romantic effort to hazard the resources of 
the state, of which he at the same time admitted that he 
was ignorant, in a desperate struggle for re-establishing 
the authority of Britain over the revolted colonies of 
America. In the one case he had not allowed himself to 
regard any other consideration, than that of the personal 
liberty of individuals : in the other, though he abjured 
every idea of exacting a revenue from America, he could 
not bring himself to forego the dominion of his country. 

It happened that he was displaced even before the ter- 
mination of the struggle, which he conducted with so 
much glory ; but the spirit, which he had infused into 
the public counsels, survived the power of him, from 
whom it had been derived. The exertions of the govern- 
ment continued to be vigorous and successful ; and so 
mighty was the impulse, which his energy had commu- 
nicated, that the change of the minister was discoverable 
only in the disposition to bring the war to a conclusion*®. 
For this perhaps the change was indispensable. Such 
was the magpiificence of his ambition, that he could not 
have stooped to the necessary concessions ; such the de- 
termination of his character, that he would have disre- 
garded every difficulty in continuing the contest. He 
reprobated the peace of the year 1703, as inadequate to 

♦ • 

Coxe*8 Mem. of W^lpolej vol. The new prime minister was the 

iii. p. 335. earl of Bute, a favourite of the another of 

George 111. 
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the successes of his country ; and yet the indignation of 
France, impatient of her humiliation, hurried that govern- 
ment into the war, which afterwards dismembered the 
empire. 

The immediate occasion of the resignation of the minis- 
ter was the opposition given to his proposal of declaring 
war against Spain which proposal was founded chiefly 
on his knowledge of the family-compact, recently con- 
cluded between the governments of that country and of 
France. The remoter cause seems to have been the 
change of the sovereign. George II. died unexpectedly 
in the year 1760, and the new reign introduced a new 
system of administration, both foreign and domestic. 

The education of George III., being exclusively British, 
may seem to have brought him more within the influence 
of the parties of the state, than his predecessors of the 
same family. As his father, the prince of Wales, had 
actually held a court in opposition to the reigning king, 
he must at least have been kept at a distance from those 
who were then in possession of power. This however 
now appears to have been the extent of the influence. 
The disposition of his mother seems to have determined 
him“, as much as possible, to shun the thraldom, in which 
the two preceding sovereigns of his fdmily had been held 
by tlieir ministers, and to govern for himself. 

The two preceding monarchs*®, being foreigners, and 
opposed by a native prince, who had numerous adherents 
even in considerable families, found it expedient to in- 
trust a large portion of their power to a few distinguished 
houses, that they might more effectually secure their 
possession of the crown ; and they were the more dis- 

Annals of Great Britain, vol. i. a* Nicholls’s Recollections* and Reflections, 
29— 33. Kdinb., 1807. t p.^. Lond., 1820. 

‘ It is well known, that she ever im- “ Adolphus’s Hist, of Kn^land under 
pressed upon the king, from his early George 111., vol. i. p. 13. Lond., 1805. 
years, this lewon, — George be king.’— > 



p0sed' to adopt* this policy, as their condftfmtal (koninians 
were, from early recollection and habit, the pritaary obr 
jekst of their solicitude. Its eiFect was that they were 
reduced almost to a state of pupilage by the leaders of 
the Whigs, This was distinctly experienced in the year 
1746“, when the resignation of the party of Mr. Pelham 
left George II. in an absolute incapacity of mantling 
the government; and in the year 1763, when a new 
reign had subsisted three years, Mr. Pitt assured his 
successor^, that it could not be maintained without the 
aid of the great families, who had supported the revolu- 
tion. The British government appears thus to have, in 
that period, borne a resemblance to that of Ireland, and 
in part for a similar reason. The foreign habits of the 
earlier of the Brunswick princes, and their frequent 
absences, caused the same kind of dependence upon par- 
liamentary leaders, which was there the result of the 
frequent and protracted absences of the chief governors. 
We even find the very same appellation bestowed upon 
those leaders, which is familiar in the history of the 
neighbouring island, lord Melcombe* having in the year 
1760 described the preceding management of the govern- 
ment, by observing that a set of undertakers had farmed 
the power of the crown at a stipulated price, and under 
that pretence had applied it to the support of their own 
influence. 

That this system of oligarchical administration should 
be discontinued in each country was certainly an im- 
provement. In Great Britain, while the new dynasty 
was yet subject to the influence of foreign principles of 
gbiremment, the ascendency of a party pledged to the 
ptiqbiples of freedom was favourable to those interests, 
for thb protection of wl^ich Ihe new family had been 

Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, Ibid,, p. 296. 

vol. i. p. 109, Adolphus, vol, i. p, 24. 
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eetablidrtdi on tbe throne^ Thi’ongh; two successive 
niigns the influence of this party had accordingly con- 
tinued to be paramount, even in respect to the authority 
of the crown itself. The time however had arrived, when 
it should be reduced to its just proportion in the Mate, 
a third prince, who was a Briton both by birth and edu- 
cation, having succeeded to the royal power. 

The immediate agent in this change of the govern- 
ment was the earl of Bute, who, just five months after 
the accession of the new king, was made secretary of 
state, and in the following year was placed at the head 
of the ministry. His recommendation could only have 
been**', that he had obtained the favour of the princess 
of Wales, the mother of the king, for he appears to 
have been destitute of ability, possessing only an impos- 
ing exterior**®. That princess however had earnestly 
inculcated in the mind of her son the lesson of inde- 
pendent government***, to which she had been accus- 
tomed in the petty court of Saxe Gotha, and the earl of 
Bute, connected with no party, was, so far as his in- 
fluence over the mind of the king could extend, a con- 
venient agent of her wishes. The difficulties, which that 
Uobleman encountered, were indeed very great. His 
country subjected him to the jealousy of national anti- 
pathy ; his political principles, being adverse to the 
popular tenets of the Whigs, attracted the most vehe- 
ment reprobation ; his personal connexion with his 
sovereign provoked the animosity of all, who were com- 
petitors for the royal confidence ; and his unbending and 

*?.Ear\ \Val(lej 5 rave very plainly inti- fine shovry man, who would make an ex- 
tnates, that in this favour tltere was some- cellent ambassador in a court, where there 
thir^ , aut fit to he mentioned. Mem. was no business.’ Ibid., p. 38. The earl 
fp. 51, 53, 67, 77. has particularly mentit«ied that he had 

¥ 1 *. tThfei lajth prince of Wales, who ^||8 fim legs, and a theatrical air of the great- 
not over nice in the choice of ministers, eft imitortance. 
used frequently to say, that Bute was a ** NichoUs's Recollections, pp. H, 12. 
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ungrRcious manners deprived him of all the attachments 
of private familiarity, while he was unpractised and 
incapable in the arts of parliamentary management. 
So severely did he feel these difficulties, that in the year 
1 763 he surprised the public by a resignation, occasioned 
by his consciousness of the embarrassment of his situ- 
ation. But it may well be questioned, whether he was 
not, for the well-being of the government, the very fittest 
person to give a beginning to a new system of admi- 
nistration. Unconnected as he was, and even on account 
of his country an object of jealousy, he was not led to 
substitute one party for another, and merely to make a 
change of persons, instead of introducing a change in the 
general management of the public business. Unac- 
quainted with the arts, and destitute of the powers, by 
which popularity is acquired, he was unable to procure 
for that change a reception so favourable, as might have 
too much augmented the influence of the crown, and too 
much discredited a respectable and useful party. He 
was able to assist his sovereign in becoming sufficiently 
independent of those, who had previously parcelled out 
the power of the crown, but he was not qualified either 
to surround him with a new set of undertakers of the 
government, or to ‘invest him with an authority, which 
should overbear opposition. 

How long the influence of lord Bute continued to be 
exercised on the mind of the sovereign, is a historical 
problem, which cannot be solved with precision. That 
it did not cease to operate at the time of his resignation 
is certain, since it is known that he was the agent of 
some subsequent changes. Lord Chatham has described 
it as having continued long after this event, even beyond 
the termination of his own ministerial career, saying in 
the year 1770, with the splendid exaggeration of that 
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eloquence, which was familiar to him”, that he saw- 
something behind the throne, which was greater than 
the king himself. Lord Bute®^ has on the other hand 
expressly declared, that he had no concern with the 
government after the year 1765 ; and Mr. Adolphus^ 
has assured us, on the authority of private information, 
that he was constantly complaining of the neglect of his 
sovereign. However this may have been, the system of 
government, which had been established by him, con- 
tinued to exist. The king ceased to be told, that he 
must delegate his powers to the chiefs of certain families, 
without whose co-operation they could not be effectually 
exercised ; and it became necessary for those, who would 
render themselves necessary to their sovereign, that they 
should found their importance rather on the confidence 
of the people, than on the connexions and strength of a 
party. 

If, under this new system, the ministerial party were 
brought to maintain high notions of prerogative, and to 
describe themselves as the friends of the king, the Whigs 
were on the other hand brought to embrace yet larger 
notions of liberty, and to present themselves as the zea- 
lous advocates of popular pretensions. During their 
long enjoyment of power they had frequently supported 
measures favourable to the augmentation of the royal 
authority. From this time they contracted the habits of 
an opposition. They accordingly found it necessary to 
conciliate the people by advocating the most liberal 
principles, so that the difference, which Mr. Burke has 
so strongly contended to have existed between the Whigs 

Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, Ibid., p. 380. 

vol. ii. p. 46. Confidential coinmunica- ** Hist, of England, 1. p.l 10. Pro- 
lions were conveyed from tlie king Ih bably the king had discovered his inca- 
the princess dowager and the earl of B die pijbitv and want of courage* Nicholis’a 
by Mr. Chaifles Jenkinson, whom he had Uecolloctioiiai p. 
fbund a clerk, when he was made secre- 
tary of state. NicholU’s Reoolp* 12. 
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df Ills tlrhe aild tiliose df the revolutien, may in its origin 
be referred to the altered position of the party in the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III. The great strug- 
gle of the parliament in this manner changed its charac- 
ter. Instead of being a mere contest of the two parties 
of Whigs and Tories, it became a contest of the autho- 
rity of the crown and of a popular opposition. The king 
ceased to be in a state of pupilage, and the people ac- 
quired importance ; and the scalfolding of parties, neces- 
sary for building up the constitution, having been at 
length removed, the structure exhibited without obstruc- 
tion the grandeur of its proportions. 

In one important particular indeed a practice was even 
then introduced, which is, it must be acknowledged, of a 
very equivocal character, and in the opinion of the re- 
formers of the present day destructive of the essential 
principles of the constitution. The smaller boroughs^®, 
which had been from the earliest time under the com- 
mand of the neighbouring peers’' and gentlemen, or of the 
crown, were observed, in the general elections of the 
years 1747 and 1754, to have yielded their representa- 
tion to persons recommended only by their wealth, and 
about the commencement of the reign of George III. the 
sale of seats in parliament is mentioned, as of any other 
transferable property. This practice no man can recon- 
cile to any theory of the constitution ; but it has been 
very forcibly argued that the constitution is a practical, 
not a theoretical form of government, and that in a nation, 
in which great pecuniary interests and colonial establish- 
ments require the protection of the legislature, it is es- 
sentially important that such openings should exist, 
through which these may procure the advantage of an 
indirect representation. The ‘time seems to have passed 
by, when it was sufficient that the land and the towns of 

” Hallami vol. iii. p. 402. 
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Great Britain should be represented in 
Trade had accumulated money in the possession of indir 
viduals little connected with local interests, and the 
power of the country had begun to be extended over 
great foreign dependencies. The government had thus 
become a most complex machine of political superin- 
tendence, embracing concerns of the most various natures, 
and requiring to its due adjustment, that it should be 
furnished with new movements ; and it seems that, by 
an anomaly not defensible in theory, the same interests, 
which had begun to require a portion of legislative pro- 
tection, had provided that new influence of wealth, 
which found its way into the boroughs before influenced 
only by the crown, or the territorial aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the history of Great Britain^ from the commencement of the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Grenville in the year 1763, to the 
end of the American war in the year 1783. 

The sovereignty of Bengal acquired by the East-India-company in the year 1765.— 
The American war begun, 1775. — The colonies of North America independent, 
1783. 

The third sovereign of the Hanoverian family was pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task of delivering the crown from 
the restraint, in which it had been held by the oligarchy 
of the Whigs. Having been born and educated in Eng- 
land, he was not bound to the former dominions of his 
family by those ties of habitual attachment, which had 
so frequently drawn his predecessors to absent them- 
selves from their acquired kingdom. Irreproachable in 
his private conduct, he exhibited the rare example of a 
young prince, to whom all the violence of opposition 
could object only his personal partiality to one indivi- 
dual, the agent of his mother in the plan of rendering 
him independent of his ministers. Unalterably firm in 
his purposes S he supported the ministers of his choice, 
until the necessity of yielding to their adversaries had 
become unequivocal. 

George III. at his accession had two objects* ; to free 
himself from the control of the Whigs, and to put an end 
to the war. The latter object was attained by the peace 
of Paris concluded in the year 1763 ®, which became the 

epoch of thp greatest prosperity enjoyed by the British 

« 

r • 

^ Ib ilif ytmUi this firmness was re- ‘ Nicholls’s Reeollections,p.l2. 

masked as dhstinocy. Mem. Eari ^ Tableau de iUvol. de Thfurope, ,tome 

WaldegravS} p. 8. ii. p. 366. 
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empire. The commerce of England was extended 
through every region of the globe, and was protected 
by a naval force no longer balanced by the French navy, 
which had been destroyed in the preceding war. The 
territories ceded in America and in Africa opened new 
fields of industrious exertion, which were diligently cul- 
tivated ; and it happened that about the same time the 
foundation was laid of that Indian empire, which has 
since extended its sway over the whole peninsula. 

The dominion of the Grand Mogul having been re- 
duced almost to the possession of Delhi, the former 
capital, the French and English long contended in India, 
as the auxiliaries of the governors, then enjoying inde- 
pendent power, until in a war, begun in the year 1756 
the latter acquired a decisive ascendency over their 
rivals^ This success was followed by the commence- 
ment of the Indian empire of Great Britain, the Indian 
viceroy of Bengal, who at the instigation of the French 
had seized the British factory of Calcutta, and treated 
the garrison with extreme cruelty, having been deprived 
of his government, the royalty of which was, in the year 
1765, procured from the Mogul emperor, in return for 
British protection and an annual pension. 

The treaty, which confirmed all tliis prosperity, be- 
stowed upon Great Britain some additional settlements, 
the acquisition of which has since proved to have entailed 
upon these countries, and upon the world, the most im- 
portant consequences®. The French by that trei^y 

* Tableau de R6vol. de TEurope, tome • Spain by the same treaty ceded to 
il p. 368. By the treaty of the year 1 765 Great Britain Florida and all her posses- 
the British took possession of the king- .sions on the. continent of North America 
doms of Bengal, Bahar and Orixa. This to tlie east and south*eajBt of the Missis- 
dominion was extended by acquisitions sippi, Louisiana and New Orleans having 
made in war waged against the sultan been ceded by FVance to Spain, in com- 
Hyder-Aly and his successor Tippop pensation of this ceasiod. Louisiana was 
Saib, the most considerable of which \»s ii\ the year 1801 restored by Spain to 
the state of M^ore. Seringapatam, the Franca, which again ceded it to the united 
capital of the fatter province, was taken States in the year 1803. Ibid., p.30fr| 
in tile year 1799. Ibid. note. 
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ceded .to Great Bi^itaia Nova Scotia aodCasada 
ti^ir depeodencies, thus abandoning the positions, fio#! 
which they had previously menaced the British settle-, 
ments. This was hailed as an acquisition very favour- 
able to the security of those settlements, but for that very, 
reason it was the remote cause of the independence, 
which they achieved for themselves at the expiration ef 
twenty years. No longer dependent on the mother- 
country for protection against hostile neighbours, the 
colonists ceased to value their connexion with it, and 
were predisposed to maintain their local interests against 
it, whenever these should be found to clash with the de- 
mands of the British government. Jn this acquisition, 
accordingly we perceive the principle of the independ". 
ence of the American states, which in its turn held, put 
to France the signal of revolution, a signal answered at 
the brief interval of six years more. A revolution of a 
different kind had been previously begun in the governn 
ment of the mother-country by the same example of in- 
dependence, as it encouraged and enabled the people pf 
Ireland to claim from the common government that free- 
dom of commerce and constitution, which eventually 
generated the incorporate union of the two kingdoipsi, 
and thus completed the consolidation of the en^irp. 
Nor was this the only influence exercised upoq. the 
government of the mother-country by the acquisition of 
Canada, for it created the original precedent, which, iu 
the year 1829 has been amply followed in the admis^ipn 
of Roman Catholics into the parliament of the united 
kingdom, and had indeed been often pleaded in repomt 
naendatipn of that measure. In the treaty, it hpd hf en 
stipulated, that the people of Canada should enjoy t^e 
freedom of' the Roman-catholic religion, so far i as was 
pemitted hy the laws of England. The stipulaimP,. jh) 
lh6’Iii^dlei(shfeS^' 6f.f%)ulating the epiicefn^ pf ^ 





setflemertt, was nnderslootf 

Ifliffeiii an unrestrained establishment of thte existing 
chuwh ; and accordingly the oath of supremacy was 
repealed for Canada, an oath of allegiance being alone 
required. Lord Chatham contended in vain*, that the 
a'ct of Elizabeth, by which that oath had been estar* 
Mished, had always been considered as one, which the 
legislature had no more right to repeal, than the great 
dkarter or the bill of rights. 

■ When the sovereign had begun to put an end to the 
pupilage of the crown, the house of commons was placed 
in new and different circumstances, and assumed a new 
(Character. From this time, instead of being actuated 
chiefly by the influence of certain powerful, but popular 
families, it appeared to be composed of four distinct 
parties, brought together into one general assembly for 
their mutual control. The crown had from this time 
its party among the representatives of the nation’; the 
atfetocratical leaders retained among them the influence 
inseparable from rank and property ; the popular inte- 
rest, in the fortunate diversity of the constituency, had 
ihembers also to advocate its claims ; and by the recent 
introduction of the influence of money, in procuring ad- 
mission into the lower chamber of flie legislature, the 
pecuniary and colonial concerns of the empire expe- 
rienced the necessary protection. The house of com- 
fnons thus became a great and general council, embracing 
all the orders of the state, though nominally representing 
^ly the landed proprietors among the commons andUhe 
tatrwsv ' ^ ' '■■■" 


” Tti fhis change of circumstances it becairte heoaBsnTy 

^ Anecdotes of ttie Sari of Chatham, brace no principle, to hold no dptnioh.— 
idetl I4u * Aneedottaft of ilie 1381*1 of lChathiwnL< ^ U 
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60100 new principles ehould be established for th0 
doe regulation of the government; and it happened . pt 
the same time, that an individual stood forward, pecu- 
liarly qualified to be the innoxious instrument for deter- 
mining the yet unsettled questions of the constitution. 
John Wilkes, the author of a periodical publication 
named the North Briton®, avowed his resolution of trying, 
how far it was practicable to carry the license of writing 
on political subjects. The boldness of this demagogue 
was sufficient for the enterprise ; his abilities, though by 
no means of the first order, were above mediocrity, and 
such as enabled him to attract popular attention; and 
his morals were so vicious®, that those members of the 
legislature, who protected him as a martyr of the con- 
stitution, found it necessary to separate their defence 
from* all consideration of his personal conduct. Such 
being the instrument, the questions of the constitution 
were brought into discussion as abstract cases requiring 
a determination. Rejected with abhorrence by every 
virtuous mind, the author of the North Briton was 
supported only as he had made himself the subject of 
important struggles. Even the populace^®, gratified as 
they were by the factiousness of his conduct, were dis- 
gusted by the prof&neness of one of his productions ; and, 
when the struggles of the constitution had been termi- 
nated, he speedily sunk into an unimportance, which 
disabled him for disturbing the public tranquillity. 

In the prosecution of his plan of licentious writing^*, 
he accused his sovereign of uttering a falsehood from the 
throne. The publication, in which he had proceeded to 
this extremity, was deemed to demand a legal prosecu- 
tion of the writer; and a warrant for apprehending him 

. * vol.i. p. 114. * * The example wbm followed tlie 

■ ; 125* nuyrquess of Bockmgham in pndiament 

Annals of Gieorge I U.| Toll. p« 100. in year iZBlr-Adolpbns, Tol*ui. 
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was accordingly issued by the secretary of state. The 
form of this warrant became the subject of vehement 
discussion, because, instead of designating the individual 
to be apprehended under its authority, it authorized a 
general search for the authors, printers, and publishers 
of the obnoxious production. The question concerning 
the validity of such a warrant was not indeed on this 
occasion formally decided, because Wilkes, who had 
been apprehended under it, was discharged on account 
of the privilege which he enjoyed as a member of the 
house of commons ; but the illegality of general war- 
rants was nevertheless so effectually established by the 
discussion of it, that from this very time it became an 
acknowledged principle. 

The essay, which subjected Wilkes to this proceeding, 
had been published after the close of the session in the 
year 1763, on which account it could not be immedi- 
ately noticed by the parliament. This circumstance had 
afforded the occasion for that interposition of the crown, 
which eventually put an end to the practice of issuing 
general warrants. The libel having in the following 
session been taken into consideration by the house of 
commons, Wilkes was expelled. This measure gave 
occasion to the memorable struggle between that house 
and the electors of Middlesex, which served to fix the 


** The privilege of parliament, it was inadvertently continued, in every reign 
pronounced by chief-justice Pratt, could and under eveiy administration, except 

be forfeited only by treason, felony, or the four last years of queen Anne, down 

aptvuri breach of the peace. — ^Annals of to the year 1763; when such a warrant 

George iii. vol. i. p. 93. being issued, to apprehend the authors, 

^ ^ A practice had obtained in the se- printers, and publi^ers of a certain sedi* 

cretary’s office ever since the restoration, tious libel, its validity was disputed, and 

greundied on some clauses in the acts for the warrant >as admdged ^ the whtde 

reguleting the press, of issuing general court of kin^s benw to be iUegal in the 

v^Arrants to lake up (without naming any case of Money v. Leach.*— yVin. 5. Geo. iii, 

person in particular) the authors, printers, * B, R. After which the issuing of such 
pubhehoors of each obscene or sedi^^ gentfral warrants was declared nlegal by 
^us libels, as were particularly specified the house of commons.— Blackkone's 
in the warrant* When these acts expired Comm., book iv* ch* 21*, note* 
in the year 1694, the same practice was 
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liitait of' the power of the representative body in regtupd' 
to the constituency. ..,.., 1 .- 

Wilkes having, soon after his expulsion, been. ; out" 
lawed in consequence of a legal prosecution, the proceed- 
ing of the house of commons, in expelling him, remained 
unnoticed until the general election, which was held 
four years afterwards. He was then returned to par-f 
liament for the county of Middlesex, having before, re- 
presented the borough of Aylesbury. His case being 
brought under the consideration of the house of commons 
by an adverse petition, reciting all the proceedings which 
had been instituted against him, he was again expelled, 
and declared incapable of serving in that parliament* 
From this time he began to be regarded as a persecuted 
man. He was accordingly again returned by the electors 
of Middlesex ; and, having been rejected, he was je» 
turned yet a third time, to encounter another rejection. 

It was an acknowledged principle of the constitution, 
that the house of commons alone is competent to exer- 
cise a judicial authority, in determining the validity of 
the elections of its own members. It was admitted algo 
that cases had occurred, which furnished precedents for 
establishing the rule, that a member, who had been 
Oxpelled, could not afterwards sit in the same parliament. 
These precedents however were liable to much objecr 
tion**, having mostly occurred in the interruption of 
regular government, which had intervened between the 
years 1642 and 1660, and no new writs having been in 
these cases issued for electing other persons. But, 
^whatever might have been the practice, it was important 
;^$t a house of commons should be experimentally 
•fau^ht to }?hun the mischief of committing itself in dir^jCjt 
Jiofiiility.with the constituent'body, fopm yvhich it’ de^iyes 

•'‘i : • ' ■: .!• . - - ■■■..■■. ■ . ■ . . ,,,, , 

Annals of George jii H 
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BcS^'ite ©xifitentee and its importance. Tiiif Jcsson was 
strongly inculcated in the case of Wilkes ; and. so deeply 
was the le^sson impressed, that it appears, after the lapse 
of'forty years, to have determined the house to have re- 
course) to a different expedient, for repressing the vio- 
lence of a more considerable demagogue. Sir Francis 
Burdett*®, who was committed to the Tower. 

Wilkes was about two years afterwards concerned in 
yet another struggle, which greatly augmented the influ- 
ence of the people over their representatives, as it gave 
occasion to the unrestrained publication of the debates 
in parliament, and by the necessary operation of such a 
freedom has converted the entire community ’into one 
deliberative body, of which the parliament may be con- 
sidered as two standing committees, debating in the pre- 
sence of an attentive nation, for its information and 
approval^®. The publishers of newspapers, who during 
the utmost violence of the opposition, which was directed 
against Sir Robert Walpole, had ventured only in the 
intervals of the sessions to communicate to the public 
the transactions or speeches of the parliament, and even 
then with considerable reserve, had since indulged them- 
selves in a practice of detailing from day to day the 
debates of both houses. For the alleged abuse of this 
practice they had frequently been summoned to appear, 
and bad been fined, or reprimanded, according to the 
circumstances of each case. But in the year 1771 the 


J^his gentleiTian was committed to at law against the speaker, the serge^ 

the Tower for addi-essing a letter, in Cob- at arms, and the governor of the Toiler; 

hett’pVBiejli^y Political Register, to his con- but the court of kingVbench declared, 

s^ituents, in which he had animadverted that the privileges of parliameht wfere not 

W induct of the house for having cogniaable by a court of liw, but werf <a 
jQommitted to^Newj^ate John Gale Joues, part of the law of the land, so that the 
who‘hkd'^ei?d^d in a debating society, right of omn. members 

^thup^ pf ;w^ich a placard wap* was confirmed to the ^use. He accord- 
"publisiiea, censuring *fhe 'cohdtct of ' 'ih^y ii&ttiaiiafiid iciufkieiiiefait' Ulo 
Yorke and Mr. Windham in the house of next prorogation, 
commons, as hostile to the liberty of the Adolphus, vol.i, p.447. 

press. Sir F. Burdett hrOV{^ti4iin ftct|ip^ ^ j,, * 
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time liad arrived, when the public would not be any 
longer excluded from an entire acquaintance with the 
proceedings of the legislature. 

A member of the house of commons having, in that 
year, called on the house to exercise its privilege for his 
protection, measures were adopted for apprehending 
some printers. These however were speedily discharged 
from the arrest by Wilkes, then an alderman of London, 
and by the lord mayor and another alderman. In the 
progress of the contention the other magistrates, who 
were also members of the house, were committed to the 
Tower. Wilkes refused to attend, except in his place, 
as a representative of Middlesex ; and the house could 
not find a better expedient for extricating itself from the 
embarrassment caused by his refusal, than that of sum- 
moning him for a particular day, and adjourning itself 
to the day following. Here ended the contest, and with 
it ended practically the privilege, which would maintain 
the privacy of the legislature against the curiosity of the 
public. From this time the whole people became a ge- 
neral assembly, receiving from the parliament the influ- 
ences of exercised talent, and reciprocally communicating 
to it that of the public opinion, which its discussions had 
informed. The iAiperfection of representative govern- 
ment was thus remedied by a rapid and universal dif- 
fusion of intelligence, which connected it immediately 
with the nation; and a political vitality, uniting the 
activity of every part of the whole people with the im- 
portant functions of the legislature, was extended through 
every order of the community. 

The improvement of the parliament, which was ;at 
tihis time effected, was not limited to the operation of 
popular struggles. Thq, inc'teasing importance of the 
house of commons having pointed out the necessity of 
correcting the abuses, which occurred m the determi^a* 
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t9«n of contested elections, the first of the statutes, which 
have been enacted for this purpose, was in the year 1770 
introduced by Mr. Grenville. The decisions on petitions 
relative to contested elections had been made by the 
whole house, instead of being referred to committees; 
the influence of party, or of personal attachment, had 
been observed to prevail on these general discussions 1» 
a very mischievous degree, the judges not being bound 
by any oath, or other special engagement ; and the rights 
of electors, together with those of the objects of their 
choice, were so grossly violated, that the constitution of 
the house of commons seemed to be corrupted in its very 
formation. 

The etficacy of the new regulation was very remark- 
ably evinced in the immediately succeeding year, by 
establishing the original precedent of that gradual reform 
of parliament, which has since been practised in four 
successive instances The borough of New Shoreham 
was discovered to have been rendered, by a combina- 
tion of a majority of its freemen, a scene of the most 
methodical corruption ; and, as it might have been diffi- 
cult to effect a legal conviction of the offending indivi- 
duals, it was determined to disfranchise a certain num- 
ber of the more notorious, and to open the borough to 
the freeholders of an adjacent district. 

The author of this valuable law had however, when a 
minister, been distinguished by originating a measure, 
which, though beneficial to the empire in its remoter con- 
sequences, could not justify any claim to the character 
of wisdom, having been in its immediate influence a 
pcinciple of alienation, civil war, and national d^yada- 
tiom He was inde«i fitted by his previous habits for 
adjusting the details of a regulation not for devising 

The boroughs of Cricklade, Ayles* Mr. Burke, in his speech on the qu©»- 

husyt Qmnpoiyi^i and wf vecently tian of taxing Axmemm ^ 

Newark. icribi^ him aa formed to such a character, 



Itiis aneasurei of EboompIpfebeBsiVe policy; »iid thenaarrow 
aoeurady of iUis v.iews has been happily characterized by 
'doctor JohnSoaa in nenaarkiBig’®, that he possessed talents 
'itot univiersallyiafForded to mankind, for, had he gotten 
the Manilla-ransora he could have counted it. In the 
year 1763, when lord Bute found it necessary to resign 
his official station, Mr. Grenville, who had held under 
him the office of secretary of state, was advanced to the 
treasury. Lord Bute had just concluded the seven-years* 
war. Mr. Grenville in the following year*^ proposed to 
recruit the exhausted finances of the nation by imposing 
direct taxes upon the American settlements. 

From the revolution, which had first adjusted the 
bfi-lmace of the constitution, the government had advanced 
in an uninterrupted course of improvement and prosperity. 
By the Scotish union had been for ever terminated the 
dissensions of a jealous vicinage, and to the whole island 
had been given the strength and the dignity of one com- 
prehensive sovereignty : by the introduction of the family 
of Hanover under the authority of the parliament, the 
controlling superintendence of the parliament had been 
fully established, and the principles of the revolution 
confirmed ; by the pacific administrations of Walpole and 
Pelham the resources of the state had been fostered and 
improved, and the materials of its future greatness amply 
prepared : ■ and, lastly, by the energetic rule of the elder 
Pitt the government had assumed an exited station in 
the general order of the world, and triumph had become 

th$ then in that he had no direct knowledge .90 ^ 

tne Dusiness office. subject, concluded from circumstances, 

Life of Mr. Fox by Fell, vol. i. p. that this was the measure of 
46. , rather Uian of the minister. — ^Eecollec- 

iha -phm^ ' t^ons, &t., 15, MZ/jen- 

pine j^nds hayifig Wn taken by t}i,e . kinson, aftepjiearda lord ^awkesbiuy^ de- 
'it Hired 4n the housed cotiirtxiwis, m xtm 

that it should be ransomed ; but the ran- year 1777, that the measure had not been 
som was never paid. — Pinkerton’s Mod, originated by Mr, Grenville. — Anecdotes 
Geogr., vol. ii. p. j: Jof b- tgli^erlEikideef riCliat^ voL i. p. 315> 

^ Mr. Nicholls^ thohgh he confesses note. 
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Mi'fimmliiitrtbat the: people cotld , scarcely be' ireceuciled 
W the adv»nta|;es of a reasonable peace.' -At :such a time 
it > was; that the question of American tasetion began to 
be- agitated. From that moment the empire began to 
descend from its proud eminence. A period of irritation 
and discontent was succeeded by the calamity of civil 
war; and the dismemberment of thirteen provinces seemed 
t®‘ prognosticate inevitable ruin. But yesterday, said lord 
Ohatham, borrowing the language of the dramatic poet, 
anS Skgland might have stood against the world: now 
none so< poor, to do her reverence. 

He who had with the most successful vigour exerted 
the energies of the government, pronounced America to 
be f 'the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
and the nursery and basis of our naval power®^’ This 
important member it was forced to throw off from the 
trunk of the empire, and it was yet to be determined, 
whfether that trunk could continue to flourish after so 
great a mutilation. We however know, that the com- 
mercial resources and the power of our country' did 
actually recover from the grievous depression. We know 
that her power, far from sinking in decay, attained to 
unexampled prosperity ; that her empire has in another 
tegion much more than compensated' the loss of territory 
in America ; and that her naval armaments, unlike to the 
indwisive efforts of preceding times, have annihilated the 
maritime resistance of the world. Ten years had scaredy 
elapsed from the conclusion of the struggle, when the 
powers of the same government were found to be capable 
of sustaining a conflict, such as the world had never wit- 
nessed. >' 

. ‘When we consider how fatally the effortsof the govem- 
have been qftibatjrassed in the’stupendouig 

Ihe Said of ChatlianiiTol. ii. p. ISl. 
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donfiict of the utar of the Freacb revolution^ if the Atne- 
riean struggle had been postponed to that period of e*- 
h'eme difficulty, we must regard the previous separation 
of the American states as a necessary preparation for the 
struggle, which succeeded. It was also an important pre- 
paration, as it eventually augmented, instead of diminish- 
ing, the commercial resources of the British empire. 
America had indeed been a fountain of wealth, and a 
nursery of naval power ; but even before the separation 
it had been perceived by dean Tucker*®, that it would 
prove beneficial to the mother-country. Experience has 
confirmed the sagacious observation, for in the great in- 
crease of American prosperity, which has resulted from 
the independence of the colonies, the trade of Great 
Britain found a vastly multipled advantage, so that, 
when the contest was begun with revolutionary France, 
Great Britain had not only been freed from the embarrass- 
ments of that other struggle, but was actually strength- 
ened for this new trial of her power. 

Though the separation of the American states was 
fevourable to the interests both of the colonies and of the 
mother-country, and may be considered as a result, which 
would necessarily arise out of their relative situation, it 
does not appear thkt the time had arrived, at which it 
would be natural and unavoidable. So early indeed as 
in the year 1754**, some few more enterprising spirits 
had indulged themselves in the contemplation of such a 
revolution ; but even twenty years afterwards this was 
far from being the prevailing sentiment of the colonies, 
mid the declaration of independence, when it was &t 
length adopted, was carried by the smallest imagiiiEffile 
majori^ of the congress, the majority formed by a single 
iidividtial in a single stf^te. revolution commeatoed 

* ci the Earl of ChathyuH} vdL ii. p. 128. 

_ ** Ad(4phti8;TdLi.p. 147 . 
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with so much hesitation, cannot be regarded Is the merely 
natural result of the operation of general causes, however 
it may have been finally inevitable in the ptogress of 
events. The birth, for which the throes of nature were 
yet 80 feeble, must have been hastened by the rashness 
of empiricism. True wisdom indeed would have dictated 
a spontaneous and peaceable renunciation of the domi- 
nion of the mother-country, as most favourable to its 
interest ; but our nature should have been formed of other 
elements, to authorise an expectation, that dominion could 
be so quietly relinquished. The violence however, with 
which it was accompanied, was probably necessary to the 
consolidation of the new-formed government ; the antici- 
pation of the regular order of events was certainly bene- 
ficial to the mother-country, soon to be engaged in the 
grand struggle with revolutionary France. 

The claim of a direct revenue from a country already 
tributary by the double monopoly of its import and ex- 
port trade, was itself an instance of political empiricism, 
venturing upon a bold and dangerous operation, in igno- 
rance, or disregard, of the condition of the patient. The 
claim was rendered more grievous by measures employed 
to enforce a restriction of the trade of the colonies®, 
the resources being thus obstructed, from which the pro- 
posed revenue might have been supplied. A stamp-tax 
was then announced ; but the imposition was delayed for 
a year, that the colonies might have sufficient time, for 
offering some equivalent in its place. 

Almost immediately after this decisive measure had 
been adopted, the ministry was changed, a new ministry 
being formed of the leaders of the Whigs, at the head 
of which was placed the marquess of Rockingham. 
The king, it appears, had been displeased with Mr. 

" Armed cullers wem fitted out ibr eolooieftaiiidili&the French West-Indies, 
suppressing the trade with the Spanish MwAnnalsof Geo. Ul^volLpp.ilB; 119. 
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Grett'V!ilIe*^i'for havro^ dedioed^to propose a bill to enable 
bitti toinomioaite a regeat by his ■will, without so Hmiting 
thespower as to «xclude his mother the princess dowager 
©i W ales. The administration was thus again committed 
to the Whigs, but for a short time only, the marquess of 
Rockingham being dismissed after a year and a few days 
of power. The new ministry, after a long hesitation, 
repealed the stamp-act, but qualified the repeal with a 
useless declaration of the right, which they were aban- 
doning in practice. 

This ministry was dismissed, probably because the 
plan of taxing the American colonies was relinquished 
though the right was maintained. The care of forming 
a I new one was then committed to Mr. Pitt. No attempt 
of this sort has ever been equally unfortunate. The 
great commoner by accepting a peerage lost much of his 
popularity ; by a want of the discretion of ordinary minds 
he was incapable of securing the necessary support‘d®; and 
latterly he was by ill health altogether disqualified for 
afiPording to the transaction of business the necessary 
attention. Towards the close of this short and ill- 


anranged ministry*®, even while the name of Chatham 
continued to adorn the cabinet, the exploded scheme of 


The king having been ill in the be- 
giuo^g of the year 1765, it was deemed 
necessary to provide for the necessity of a 
regency^ the heir apparent being then only 
two years and a half old. Mr. Grenville 
s.r^gested that the power of appointment 
nxnst be limited to the queen and the de- 
sc^dants of George XX., declaring that 
^ould not otherwise undertake to carry 
through the house of commons, 
-paving been communicated by the 
of J^orthington, then 
the latter updertook to.reiuove 
tjW pm^se paused 

ij: jtjo pi;pppsed,. thH.th*^ Aam^ 

were taken by surprise, the jpam^lWM mt 
serted, and Mr. Grenville was oismiSsedl 
-^NichoUs’s RocoUectioAS, p. 


The operation of this transaction was, 
that it brought in a whig ministry, which 
encouraged the colonies by repealing the 
stamp-act. 

*7 Ibid., p. 22. 

Mr. Burke remarked, in a pamphlet 
subsequently published, that, wncn Mr. 
Pitt had formed his cabinet, he was no 
longer minister. — Ibid., p. 24. My* 
Nicholls says, that he admitted inio hiUi 
cabinet so many persons not sincerely, at- 
tached to him, or to his measures,, that 
whenever ill health compelled Xiim ip 
absent himself measures we^e .|if^fipte4 
whohy repugaaut to, hia vipwa-rrlhid., p, 

25, , t j 

Xtwas begua^n.ti?eyppr„17^^f, and 

anded hy thp, lei^natipn ^ 4^? 
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Anliaricam taxation was revived ^^'t thOTigh under Rnotbei^ 
the imposition being at this time traoitsfeiTed to the 
commercial customs, but with the purpose of' raising a 
revenue, not merely of regulating trade®*. At length 
the earl of Chatham sullenly renounced a station, in 
which he had already ceased to act, and after little more 
than a year of a violent administration, conducted by the 
duke of Grafton®®, who had by the earl been made first 
lord of the treasury, began that of lord North. 

The administration of lord North was begun in the 
year 1770, and ended in the year 1782, having continued 
during twelve years. This, which was the first perma- 
nent ministry of George III.®®, matured into the indepen- 
dence of the American colonies the rashness and th€^ 
fluctuation of the ten preceding years. Such had been 
in these ten years the instability of the government, that 
the ministry of lord North was the sixth from their com- 
tnencement. This extraordinary frequency of change, 
while it proved the difficulty of the struggle, served to 
facilitate the success of the sovereign, as it broke the con- 
nexions of the aristocracy, and presented an opportunity 
selecting individuals, who had thus been detached 
from their original parties. The result was accordingly 


This \ras done by Mr. Charles Town- 
shend, probably because he saw that the 
greatness of the earl of Chatham was de- 
cliniiij^, and knew that the measure would 
recommend him to the king. Mr. Burke, 
in a speech, described him as a prodigy 
of genius. He was indisputably the first 
speaker in the house of commons. — ^Ni- 
tnblls^s Recollections, p. 26, 27. Death 
in the year 1767 frustrated his ambition, 
ne was to have been appointed 
teHme minister.— Anecdotes of the Earl 
df Chatham, vol. i. pp. 394, 395. 

- ‘Annals df George III,, irol. 

175 . 

drawn away from his ^on- 
uaxinn wii^ eari of Clmtham ^ a 
curious intrigue; I'be opjnincnta nf iSro 


earl, having failed to corrupt his mistress^ 
contrived “to effect a marriage for him 
with the niece of the duchess of Bedford* 
— Nicholls^s Recollections, pp. 27, 28. 

The king, having acceded to- the 
crown in the month of October in the 
year 1760, appointed lord Bute secretary 
of state in the following ’February, and 
after a year prime minister. TiOrd Bute 
in the year 1763 was succeeded liy Mr, 
Grenville ; Mr. Grenville by the marcjuess 
of Rockingham in the year 1765; the 
manjiiess by the earl of Chatham in thb 
year 17156 ; l^he eatl Chatham in tlie 
►^^^ear I768*-vtas’suctseeded .by the duke bf 
Qra{b)n; nhd tl^e ddke by lord North ih 

.■> 





m 

m adfiaiaistmtiQU of long coatinuanoe, at the head cf 
which .was lord North, whose early connexion with 
tho sovereign points him out as the object of a free 
n(unination Nor does it seem probable, that this 
aidministration would have been superseded, even at the 
expiration of twelve years, if the discontent excited by a 
disastrous war had not imperatively demanded another 
choice of ministers. 

The American war, which was begun in the year 
1775, was concluded in the year 1783, with the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the United States. 
Perhaps a war strictly naval might have subdued them. 
Perhaps too a land-war, prosecuted with a bolder spirit 
of enterprise, might have crushed their efforts. But the 
success of Great Britain in the contest could only have 
postponed an inevitable event, and prepared a future 
struggle. Indeed even at a late period of the war the 
reduction of the colonies seems to have been still within 
the power of Britain, for, before a resolution against 
the further prosecution of offensive measures was adopted 
by the house of commons the French minister had 
declared to the commissioners of America, that France 
was incapable of affording any further assistance. For- 
tunately for the inter ests both of the mother-country and 
of the colonies, the pride of dominion was just then 
abandoned, and the efforts of the government were 
directed to the substitution of an amicable alliance in 
the place of a dependence no longer beneficial to either 
party. 

In the last year of the war, the ill success, with which 
it had been conducted, drove lord North from the helm, 

The earl of GNiilford,hi8 father, had — View of the Hist, oi Oreat Britain 

been tutor to Qeorgfi III,, and lord N ort^ durifig the A dministration of Lord North, 
had performed the part of S^hax in the p. 6, note. Dubl., 1 782. 
tragedy of at Leioester^ouse, when ^ Knox’i Kxtra-0£Scial State Papeia, 
the young prince {informed that of For- pp. 27| 28* Lpnd^ 1788. 
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and placed the opposition-party in the* possession of 
niinisterial power. The new ministry immediately 
began to negotiate a peace, which was facilitated by 
the splendid advantages at length crowning the British 
arms in almost every region of the earth. In the east 
the exertions of France were rendered wholly unavailing ; 
in Europe the united efforts of France and Spain were 
confounded by the memorable defence of Gibraltar ; and 
in the West-Indies lord Rodney successfully adopted 
for the first time the decisive manoeuvre, which has 
since acquired for these countries the dominion of the 
seas. The original object of the war was lost ; but the 
British empire, though dismembered, was not disho- 
noured. Summoning all its energies to resist a combi- 
nation of enemies, which hoped to profit by its distress, 
it defied and baffled their united efforts ; and while the 
French monarchy was by this very war involved in 
financial difficulty, which hastened its subversion, and 
Spain was reduced to depend for its chief support on 
the voluntary contributions of individuals *, the British 
government even discharged with a punctilious fidelity 
its debt of honourable obligation to the loyalists of the 
territory % which it was necessitated to relinquish. 

That the separation of the Americalli provinces, though 
it wounded the pride of the British empire, was yet so 
far from being detrimental to its interests, that a wise 
policy would even have suggested the measure, had 
been declared by dean Tucker before the commencement 
of the struggle. At its termination lord Sheffield illus* 

, ^ Adolphus, Yol. iii. p. 456, a small deduction was made, and a greater 

^ Claims were received from about as they were larger, one claimant how- 
three thousand heads of families, for ever receiving a hundred thousand 
losses 0 ^ property, or of income arising pounds. The amount Sf the second was 
from oftioes, professions, and trade. The aXiundred and fifty thousand pounds, of 
amount of the first species of claims e^- whidti a hundred and twenty thousand 
ceeded tSn millions kerling, from which, were JflUowed, — Ibid., pp. 529, 530. 
when they exceeded ten tfanuisuid poundi^ 
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tratc4 JtW principle by a particular detail, and it 
bas . recently been . confirmed by the testimony, which 
Tadeyrand has borne to the powerful operation of t^ 
caus^ still binding America in commercial connexioin 
with the parent-state. The positive detriment, which 
appears to have resulted to our government, was the 
accumulation of a debt of nearly a hundred and sixteen 
millions. But of a government so various in its stnic* 
ture as that of Great Britain, who can say that tliis 
additional pressure may not have become necessary to 
the combination of its parts? The existence of some 
public debt appears to have been required for establish* 
ing a connexion between the monied interest of a great 
commercial state and the governing part of our mixed 
and balanced constitution ; and we know that the go- 
vernment, though loaded with this additional incum- 
brance, did actually continue to discharge its functions 
with efficacy, and has since exerted a vigour, which has 
far exceeded all its former efforts. 

i The ministry, by which the war was conducted, owed 
probably much of its permanency to the popularity of a 
struggle for the rights of dominion and taxation. Ac- 
ceptable to the people, as it at once indulged the love of 
rule, and promised an alleviation of the public burdens, 
it seems to have long given stability to the minister, by 
whom- it had been undertaken, and was maintained^ 
though, when the contest at length became hopeless, 
the same war was the occasion of his fall. So far there- 
fore the long continuance of the administration of 
Iprd JMorth was connected with the emancipation of the 
spyeireign from the control of the whig aristocracy, may 
^^jkgard the revolutionary war qf America as in^tr^ 
tneipijt^.t.(^ ^this _ipteriqr iipprov^^ .of the gQy.ernmepti,^. 
to ^so,,t3 ,haye completed, 

important change in the character of the WlUgar.lqF 
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uyt/irfeuih Mr.' Bark& las sfiov^ii tfcat,i time 
FTehch revolution ^ tliey widely differed' ‘froitt those 6? 
tke revolution of England. The ■ ascendent^ of lord 
Bute had predisposed the party to this change by throw- 
ing it into opposition, where it acquired the habit of 
seeking popularity in resisting the measures of the 
vemraent. The war of America gradually led it onward 
to the adoption of speculative principles the most inde- 
pendent. The English Whigs thus abandoned the 
caution, with which their predecessors had carefully 
moderated their most strenuous measures ; and their 
appeal was at length openly and boldly made to the 
abstract rights of nature, instead of being anxiously 
restricted within the conventional rights of a political 
society. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the administration 


of lord North should not only have given occasion to 
this decisive change of the principles of the Whigs, but 
should also have supplied them with the leader, who 
pushed their new tenets to their utmost extremity. Mr. 
Fox began his public life w'ith the ministry of that 
statesman as a lord of the admiralty, in which secondary 
character he continued during four years to give hiS 
support to the government. Dismissed with some cir- 
cumstances of slight, he joined the opposition, and iti 


the debate on the bill for shutting the port of Boston, 
he first manifested those powerful energies of mind^ 
which soon constituted him the parliamentary leader of 
the modem Whigs. Having come over to the Whrg^ 
fvom'their political adversaries he was captivated by'the 
riew maxims of independence, which the philbsbphic 
fatiby of Btirke arrayed iij additional httrhsftions,' HiS 
owti gbtierOus arid atdeflit njthifO Well' adapt^ id 
ffcileiVel’ yritliOut any cautions hesitation,' 'fbe dobtrihes of 

-■.if Uf 
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Mr. Burke had become connected with the Whigs in 
the brief administration of the marquess of Rockingham, 
having been selected to be the private secretary of that 
nobleman % who was little conversant with public 
business. To this office he brought a most cultivated 
mind, and a boundless extent of information ; in it he 
seems to have acquired that disposition to conduct a 
government by the connexions of parliamentary parties, 
which ultimately, on the grand question of revolution, 
placed him in opposition to Mr. Fox, and gave occasion 
to a secession of the great leaders of the Whigs. This 
difference of the views of the teacher and the pupil how- 
ever did not manifest itself, until the revolution of 
France had brought forward a question, which tended to 
destroy the influence of parliamentary party, and to 
reduce the government to a democracy. In that tendency 
Mr. Fox saw nothing alarming ; to Mr. Burke it was at 
variance with all the habits of his political conduct. In 
the interval the Whigs assumed the second form of their 
political character since the accession of the Hanoverian 
family. They had been an oligarchy of leading families, 
maintained and assisted by the influence of the crown, 
which was placed at their disposal. They were at this 
time a party in opposition composed of the same leading 
families, but led on by the genius of Burke and 
strengthened by the eloquence and the amiable and 
attaching qualities of Fox. 

The personal character of lord North was such, as 
developed these important results in the manner least 

*7 He had acted in Ireland as private collections, pp. 19, 20, 
secretary to William Gerard Hamilton, ®® Mr. Burke after some time ceased to 
generally known by the appellation of command the attention of the house of 
Single^spsech Halhilton, secretary of tlm Commons, perhaps because he tired it by 
lord lieutci^t; but was at this timew sjeaking too often, and too long, Mr 
London employed in conducting the Fox then became the leader in debate, 
l^blication the Annual Regist^ for but Mr. Burke seems always te have ex- 
Hodsley, a bookseller.-— NichoUs’s Re- ercised a coutrolling induencoA ‘ ( 
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prejudicial to the government, The dispute vidth 
America did not originate in his administratieb. Having 
found it already begun, he prosecuted it with hesitation, 
though it was so acceptable to the people that many 
members of the opposition-party at one time retired from 
the parliament, despairing of success in a struggle, in 
which they were not supported by the nation. The 
private integrity of the minister, which was unimpeached, 
gave dignity to his administration; the extraordinary 
amenity of his manners disarmed the animosity of his 
opponents even in the most violent contentions. He was 
the minister of the crown, and he laboured to support its 
pretensions ; but his support was qualified by his morality 
and his moderation The great faults of his govern- 
ment were a facility of compliance, and a dilatory inde- 
cision. These fitted him to lose America, but they did 
not qualify him to be dangerous to the constitution. 

Of Canada, the acquisition of which was the germ of 
American independence, it may be remarked that, since 
the American revolution, it has discharged a new function 
in maintaining the combination of the union, agreeably 
to the general law of political associations. In some 
future, perhaps not a distant period, the dissolution of 
the union may generate a plurality of governments, 
which shall exercise a reciprocal control; but, until this 
division shall hfcve been by some means effected, it must 
be important to the confederacy, that it should be neigh- 
boured by a territory belonging to a distinct power, 
which, however connected with it by origin, by language, 
by manners, and by commercial interests, must yet be 
considered as separate and, by possibility, hostile. 

” Adolphus, vol. ii. pp. 411,412. This most beneficial to hiiT country; but the 
secession occurred in the year 1776. • mace of prime minister was pleasant to 
< I have no doubt,’ says Mr. Nichollg, him, and he persevered in the war for four 
* that he would have preferred to have yeara longer/— .Recollections, p. 37, 
pursued those measures, which he thought 
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To Ireland the war of America was the epoch of con- 
stitutional improvement. In the language of the father 
of Irish independence, ‘ that war was the harvest of 
Ireland.’ Great Britain in that arduous struggle disco- 
vered the necessity of conceding those rights of com- 
merce and legislation, which raised that portion of the 
empire from the misery of a beggared province to the 
enjoyment of some portion of the prosperity of national 
independence. The war of America was to Ireland, 
what the wars of Lewis XIV. had been to the sister- 
island, the birth-pang of its political importance. Th^ 
next war terminated its separate history. The Ame- 
rican revolution raised Ireland to the rank of a king- 
dom ; the revolution of France, eighteen years after- 
wards, incorporated it with the government of Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Of the history of Ireland, from the revolution of England in the year 
1688, to the accession of George J. in the year 1714. 

The tiealyof Limerick in the year 1691. — The penal code begun, 1095.— A»nQ 
queen, 1702. — The penal code completed, 1709. 

The revolution, which placed William on the throne of 
the British islands, however ultimately beneficial to every 
part of the empire, was not, in its immediate operation, 
the epoch of the constitutional liberty of Ireland. It 
however arrested the violence, which would have ovet; 
whelmed in one common ruin the religious establishment 
of the Protestants and the political rights both of them 
and of the Roman Catholics, and it proved to be the 
commencement of a series of events, which, at the close 
of almost a century, terminated in bestowing upon the 
country the blessings of political freedom and of com- 
mercial prosperity. This was all, which it could effect 
for a country, so unprepared for receiving the adjustment 
of a balanced constitution. Its parties had been long 
opposed, not in the civic struggle of contending orders, 
eager for pre-eminence, and slowly ascertaining their 
political situation amidst alternate advantages, but in 
the deadly feud of exasperated enemies, who saw their 
safety only in the entire subjugation, and the lasting 
depression of their adversaries. The two religious 
parties of the people were committed together in hos- 
tility at that time irreconcilable ; and all .which could 
then be done for liberty, 'wa*s to humble that, which 
had attached itself to the support of despotism, and 
to establish the other in the undisputed possession of 
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the power of the state. Torn as the country had 
been for ages by the violence of its parties, it was 
incapable of becoming the scene of a combination so 
rare and precious, as a duly balanced and comprehen- 
sive constitution. These parties could not be brought 
to co-operate in any common system of political ac- 
tion, and it appears to have been indispensable to the 
subsequent prosperity of Ireland, that one of them should 
for a time be excluded, not only from all participation 
of the government, but also from the enjoyment of almost 
all the fights of subjects. 

Nor did even the protestant party of Ireland at that 
time possess the privileges of freedom ^ Independently 
of the claim of external control, which was asserted by 
the parliament of England, and actually exercised to the 
prejudice of the commercial interest of the country, 
those domestic rights, which are of more immediate 
concern, were destitute of the protection belonging to a 
government of liberty. The duration of the parliament 
was limited only by the pleasure, or by the life of the 
sovereign ; the judges were the dependent ministers of 
the executive authority ; and from the abuse of power 
no man could defeijd himself by the invaluable writ of 
habeas corpus. The government bore an exterior resem- 
blance to that of England, for it had the states of parlia- 
ment distributed in the like manner, and conducting 
their proceedings in a close correspondence of formality ; 
but the frame was not animated by the soul of freedom, 
and served only to maintain a recollection of the original, 
which it affected to represent. The Roman Catholics 
were depressed, but the Protestants were not free. The 

struggle forvascendency had ceased, but the struggle for 

^ * 

^ Soon after the bill of rights had been but suppressed. — Plowden’s Historical 
enacted in England, eleren heads of a Review of the State of Ireland; vol. i. p. 
similar bill for Ireland were presented hy 370, London^ 1603. 
thd Irish parliament for transmission; 
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a constitution remained ; and it was only the entire 
removal of all apprehension of a renewal of the former, 
which could permit the Protestants to engage in the 
latter with the English government. 

The opinion here stated is not the refinement of a 
theorist, imagining a combination of causes and effects, 
which may be best accommodated to a favourite system, 
but the avowed sentiment of the orator of Irish freedom, 
who was also the grand and persevering advocate of the 
relaxation of all restrictions specially affecting the Roman 
Catholics. ‘ The penal code,’ said Mr. Grattan*, ‘ is 
the shell, in which the protestant power has been 
hatched ; and, now it is become a bird, it must burst the 
shell asunder, or perish in it.’ In all the eagerness of 
reprobation, with which he inveighed against the code 
of exclusion, he saw however that it had prepared the 
ground, on which he then contended for its abolition. 
He condemned the choice of those, who should persist in 
preferring ‘ a protestant settlement to an Irish nation 
but he clearly perceived, that the previous establishment 
of that settlement, fortified as it had been on every side 
by the impenetrable barrier of the penal laws, had che- 
rished and matured the power, with the aid of which he 
afterwards vindicated the liberties of his country. 

The penal code, which suppressed the struggle of the 
Irish parties, by reducing to an extreme, but a temporary 
humiliation, that one which was formidable by its num- 
bers, and by its principles unaccommodated to the recent 
revolution, was thus the apparatus of the subsequent 
aggrandisement of Ireland. The revolution of England 
accordingly, though not an epoch of actual liberty to the 
neighbouring island, wqs yet a crisis of its distant pre- 
paration ; and circumstance\l aS that island was in regard 
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tp fJop?je;§^Ci 4issep&ion, tlie preparation appears, to have) 
b^en .^at,, which, alone was adapted to its peculiar situ*^ 
atipjn. If the, two parties had been roaintained together 
ini the common possession of the same rights, it would 
have been .the obvious policy of the English government 
to play the one against the other, and so to preserve an 
ascendency over both. It would have been also the not 
less, oby ious policy of France to avail itself of the discon- 
tent of a depressed party, before it should be finally put 
down. Nothing could enable the Protestants to assert 
against the dominion of the more powerful country the 
independent enjoyment of commercial and constitutional 
freedom, except that they should stand alone in the coun- 
try, embarrassed by no interfering pretensions of a rival 
party. The Roman Catholics of Ireland had borne their 
unconscious part in the adjustment of the constitution of 
England ; and, when this had been effected at the revo- 
lution, they ceased for a time to exist as a party, while 
the Prptestants acquired strength to vindicate to them' 
selves a participation of the liberty then established. 

The conduct of James in his government of Ireland^ 
aftef he had abandoned England to the enterprise of 
William, served in various ways, as has been already 
rernarke.d, to strengthen the cause of the revolution in 
the coi^try, which he had left. It may here be observed, 
that it w^is nptless auxiliary to the only direct operationi 
which t^at revolution could have in a country so cirpum-* 
stanced.as Ireland, since it stimulated the Protestants to 
completo the humiliation of the Roman Catholics. To 
fhe^ people of Fjuglan4 it was a period of royal probatioui’ 
wh jqli^ , ^?j;liibito.4 disguise the bigotry and ides* ' 

potj^,^^’, Jhe^,ppinQq,,.'who,|ia4,’Ubdioated , .their .tharoU^f! 

Wltatedi between .theirs 

that it had .ben i 
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a^gecupe establishment te the yet t-ecibt '^hd tih^ettlfed ' 
change of the government. The unhapij)^ situktion of ' 
Ireland did not admit an influence of this kind; Thd ' 
struggle in that part of the empire was for f)dW6r ^nd 
safety, not for allegiance or freedom ; and the fcbhduct 
of James could hasten its termination, only by favouring 
the violent depression of one of the contending parties. 

In this manner indeed it was hastened by every imagin- 
able exasperation of the Protestants, who were thus 
taught, in this short interval, to regard the Roman Ca- 
tholics as a party, the existence of which was incompa- 
tible with their own security. The strength of their 
adversaries, if not accompanied by provocation so alarm- 
ing, might perhaps have suggested the expediency of 
mutual forbearance and toleration, and thus have retained 
the country in a state of balanced opposition ; but the 
provocation, given by the Irish government of James II., 
was so outrageous, that the ruin of his party was irre- 
vocably decided, and the ground-plot of Irish prosperity 
was prepared by the entire removal of an interfering 
interest. 

While James still wore the crown of England, he was 
sensible of the necessity of so moderating his conduct, 
that it might not cause any unnecessary alarm to his’ 
protestant subjects. Even after he had abandoned Eng-' 
land, he was still influenced by the hope of effecting his ' ' 
restoration, and was therefore still desirous of declining’ 
to adopt those extreme measures, towards which he 'Wdk’ 
urged by his Roman-catholic adherents; but, then d^-' 
peixding entirely on that party for his sup^ft, he i^s ’ 
necessitated to secure their attachment by ad’ iliiiiirhited ' 
conrpliaaaice with their de^jaatnis.' 'Not ’hbly ’thdfefhfb ' 
were jicrsonS'Of that party plehjed’fe'tdl thdk^o'i^dehtiar' 
situations.' oft state; bu't bythb Vd^eielPdf 
settlemeat' at' - 
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of the country vras reversed in their favour* when it had 
subsisted during twenty-seven years®. Nor was that 
party contented with a reversal of these important sta- 
tutes, their act being extended to an almost total confis- 
cation of the landed property of the Protestants, subject- 
ing to forfeiture the estates of all those persons, residing 
in any of the three kingdoms, who did not acknowledge 
James to be king, or, which comprehended almost every 
individual among them, who had maintained any corre- 
spondence with his adversaries. This act might be 
deemed a very sufficient indulgence of the violence of the 
Roman Catholics, as it not only resumed the forfeitures 
of the restoration, but also swept away the remnant of 
the property of the Protestants. But mere plunder could 
not satisfy it. An act was passed, proscribing as guilty 
of high treason two thousand four hundred and sixty-one 
persons, whom the king was precluded from pardoning 
after an appointed day. Certain periods were indeed 
assigned, within which the persons, thus hastily and 
arbitrarily condemned, were permitted to prove their 
innocence ; but the statute was carefully concealed from 
the knowledge of those, whom it so deeply concerned, 
nor was a view of ^it obtained by any individual of the 
number, until four months had elapsed from the day 
limited for pardoning. 

While such were the acts of the party, the measures 
of James himself were atrocious violations of the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. The house of commons, which 
he convened, was almost wholly composed of persons 
^ nominated by his authority. Even while a parliament 
thus constituted was sitting, he imposed a tax by an 
arbitrary proclamation ; and he eked out his exaction by 
the coinage of base mol^ey, *for which he extorted, at 
ratfes fl^ed by hiiriself, the staple commodities of the 

* JieUtnd, Tol. m, p. 638. 
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ki&gdbm. By these measures the abhorrenbfe of despot- 
ism was combined with the strong animosity of religious 
party. The Protestants learned to dread the ascendency 
of the adversaries of their church, as the completion of 
all the evils of rapine, tyranny, and proscription, and saw 
no safety except in maintaining, with the most jealous 
and vigilant precaution, the superiority, which was after 
a short struggle transferred to them by the issue of the 
war. Grievous were the charges, which the Protestants 
of that day were warranted to bring against the Roman 
Catholics ; and * grievously,’ it must be acknowledged, 
have the latter ‘ answered’ them. 

The war had been begun in Ireland even before the arri- 
val of James, the Protestants having in various parts of the 
country taken up arms, to support the cause of the prince 
of Orange, then sovereign of England. These efforts 
were however soon reduced to the brave resistance of 
the Enniskilleners and the justly celebrated defence of 
Derry. By the uncalculating, but successful, heroism 
of these two parties of Protestants, were the exertions 
baffled, first of the chief governor, and then of James 
himself, and the common cause of their religion and 
liberty was maintained, until Williamarrived with an army 
to rescue the country from a government, which would 
have placed it in dependence upon France*, broken down 
the resources of Great Britain by a near and harassing 
hostility, and by enfeebling the British power, have 
thrown into confusion the whole system of the federative 
policy of Europe. This brief, but most important war, 
Was concluded in the year* 1691 by the capitulatibh of 

Limerick, by which the superiority of the Protestants 

* * 

% 

* It has been ascertained by M. lUTa- die, and a Protestant succeed to tbe 
zure, , Qiat the earl of IVrconnell, lord orown England, himself to be king M 
lieutenant in the 3 reaf ‘l/87, negotiated Ireland, — mst. de la BevoL, toab'ii. 
mth the court of France for the separa- 268. ^ 

tion of the two islands; if James should 
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■WRs 0^tabUsh<dj Rnd the political connexion of the two 
islnndls secure^d. • - 

‘It has been' often, and vehemently urged by the Ro- 
man Gatholios and their advocates, that the treaty then' 
concluded Was grossly violated by the Protestants, who 
were; accordingly required to vindicate the national faith 
by conceding to the former an equality of civil and 
political rights®. No plea could be more destitute of 
foundation. The treaty consisted of two distinct sets 
of articles; the military, which were executed at the 
time, and the civil, which became the subject of com- 
plaint and controversy. Of the civil articles the first®, 
which alone was general, conceded to the Roman Catho 
lies that they should, in regard to their religion, be 
placed in the same situation, in which they had been 
under the government of Charles II. The other articles,, 
which were not general like the first, secured to certain 
persons, or classes of persons, the possession of their* 
properties, and the exercise of their professions and 
trades. The first of the civil articles is therefore that 
alone, concerning which any general controversy could 
be raised. ‘ 

It is obvious to , remark, that the separation of the 
treaty into two distinct sets of articles, one civil, the 
other military, implies very plainly that both parties 
understood, that the military articles might then be 
finally concluded, as in any other case of military opO- 
rationSv but that the civil articles, as involving consider- 
ations of government, could not be valid, unless they 
bbotild be ratified by some civil authority. A confirm- 

Kijod r> i - ^ ‘ 1 / 1, . • , ' ’ ' < . * M. K » 

* ‘ Those, * says Mr. Hallam, ‘ who oath to he administered to Roman Catho- 
argue from the treaty of Limerick against l^is, plainly relates to the second, and was 
any political disabilities subsisting ^ pre* therefore limited to the several classes of 
wtsuifd^ Ifljftry^o’a ^good tose.^'iOonst, then tdio shotdd lie per- 
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adiien of i;he6e others was indeed promised in the .teeaty, 
to be obtained from the king, and they were acoordingly. 
by 'him confirmed; but it was well understood, that even 
the authority of the king was not sufficient for determin- 
ing questions of the constitution, and the first artiple 
therefore, which alone was general, contained an express 
reference to the authority of a parliament, for such furr 
ther, or stronger security, as the ratification of the king, 
himself was unable to afford. The parliament, in its act 
of confirmation, omitted the first article, restricting at 
the same time the rest in various particulars. 

No regulation had yet been made for excluding Ro- 
man Catholics from the Irish parliament ; but at this 
time, when the question of ascendency had been decided 
by the struggle of James, it was deemed by the English 
parliament necessary that the parliament, shortly to be 
assembled in Ireland for the regulation of the affairs of 
that country, should be exclusively protestant. A sta- 
tute was accordingly enacted for this purpose in. Eng- 
land in the year following the capitulation of Limerick ; 
and by the authority of this statute the constitution <)i 
the Irish parliament was actually regulated, until a simi- 
lar regulation was formally adopted^ by that parliament 
in the second year of the reign of Anne, or after an inter- 
val of ten years'^. The elective franchise was howeve? 
not wholly taken from the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
until the year 1727®. , , , r: 

A. parliament was assembled in Ireland in thei year 
1692, after an interruption of twenty-six years, unless lJie 
assembly convened by Jamgs after his abdicaticm should 
be admitted as entitled to that name. A contest about 



sfgiijte.of the stcond of Aone .,* i\ had,, tvrftie been, oilnefed t© 

who had tak¥ 5 t„tbe.R«fb 'ofuaJ)(sgi«»«, 

and abjuration tor voters at prtinns— 

Const. Hist., Yol iii. p, 535, aote, Ijesife that oath,' ihe oath of abjuration. 
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the right of Originating money-bills having very soon 
arisen between this parliament and the lord lieutenant, it 
was speedily prorogued, and was dissolved in the follow- 
ing year. The question of the ratification of the articles 
of Limerick was on this account postponed to the year 
1695, when a restricted confirmation, as has been men- 
tioned, was enacted. It is observable that the earliest 
of those statutes, which constituted the penal code, was 
enacted in the same session. The beginning therefore 
of that code, instead of having been, as it has been often 
represented, a perfidious violation of a treaty formally 
concluded, and acknowledged, was a contemporary ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the legislature, to which of 
necessity the ratification of the civil part of the treaty 
had been referred, the right of legislating freely for the 
Roman Catholics, as a collective body, having been thus 
practically asserted at the very time, when the civil 
articles of the treaty, which were not of a general nature, 
were partially confirmed. 

The penal code, begun in this second Irish parliament 
of William, was completed in the reign of Anne. It has 
indeed been remarked by lord Taaf®, that all the severity 
of the penal operations against the Roman Catholics must 
be ascribed to that princess, William having resisted 
them as much as he was able, and the Hanoverian family 
having brought from Germany a habit of toleration, 
which moderated the enforcement of the laws, even before 
any formal relaxation of the system had been commenced. 
It was thus the fortune of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land to experience the greatest severity under the govern- 
ment of a sovereign of that family, to which they had 
been strongjy and dangerously attached ; and Mr. Plow- 
den has been willing to suppose^®, that this may have 
oontnbuted not a little, to hinder them from relapsing 

* OIjMcvatioiii ea the Affien of Iielaad. ^ Hiet, Beriew, voL I p. SIO. 
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iato theic former predilection for its mv»e, when Scot? 
land took arms in support of its pretensions. 

It may naturally be supposed, that the increased 
severity of the penal code, occurring in a subsequent 
reign, could have been the work only of conscious snpe- 
riority trampling on vanquished resistance, and abusing 
its triumph to the purposes of unprovoked, and therefore 
unwarranted oppression. Evidence can however be ad- 
duced to prove, that these measures were felt to be 
justified by the necessity of self-defence. Before the 
penal laws of Anne were enacted, the lords of Ireland 
had expressed a desire of entering into an incorporating 
union with England ,• and their representation was re- 
peated, when they had occasion to congratulate the queen 
on the completion of the Scotish union. The triumph of 
present superiority, if felt to be secure, would have dic- 
tated a different conduct. If those lords had felt, that 
they possessed a safe predominance, they could not have 
been disposed to humble themselves in this manner to 
the sister-government, but would rather have sought to 
enjoy their ascendency in independence. It is therefore 
reasonable to believe, that they sought protection by this 
expedient against adversaries, from whom they appre- 
hended danger. Their applications appear to have been 
disregarded for the same reason, for which they had been 
made, the English government relying upon the exposed 
situation of the Irish Protestants for the continuance of 
their dependence, and therefore declining to receive than 
into a copartnership in the constitution and commerce otf 
England. The Irish Protestants, abandoned to their 
own exertions, proceeded to deprive of all politiGal 
strength the numerous, anfi therefore still ppjveifful party, 
by which they were menaced^. > i 

“ The property of the Boman Catbo- treaty of Limerick 23S.I86' acril'V^Sre 
lies had suffered by a new confisca- restoxedi an^ a^out 75,000 iSftBcial 
tion, cotnpr^ijl^g libout one million favodlr. — Hlst*bfli®gnd|ToU 
and sixty thoiftnd acros. Under tho il p» 365* Loud*; 1827. 
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iTbat the apprfehesfsionsf ol‘ the PrioitestaatS'^f 
were well founded, has latefty been proved by the itAjiJai 
testable evidence of doctor Doyle'*, in which 
pressly stated, that the Roman-catholic bishops of JreMh^ 
were all nominated by the pope in conformity tb thM 
recommendation of the pretender. That the measures 
then employed by them in their own defence, were hecfei- 
sary to the maintenance of the connexion with England,’ 
and consequently to the safety of the Irish Protidstants; 
has been attested by Mr. Moore'®, a Roman Catholic!^ 
and an advocate of the claims of his brethren of the saihe 
church, who has even declared his persuasion, that, iri 
maintaining that connexion, the Irish Protestants of thdt 
period ‘ have more than redeemed all the wrongs, wHifch' 
they inflicted on the Irish people.’ ' 

To have maintained the connexion with EnglawJ 
would however have been little advantageous to Itelhrtd,' 
if the suppression of the Roman Catholics, as a party iii' 
the state, had not eventually made way for the inde^en*-' 
dence and consequent prosperity of this part of the drri-* 
pire. This indeed is a view, which discovers the opening* 
of a splendid scene of national aggrandisement out Of th'ef 
thickest gloom of public misery, which may afford gratis 
fication even to Roman Catholics in the contemplation bf 
advantages largely participated, and which is philbso-' 
phically interesting as it exhibits an important and beftc- ' 
licial result not foreseen by any of the parties concerned 
in the operation. Brief indeed was the period of Irish 
independence, but not so the enjoyment of its advantages,! 
for that independence by a necessary consequence bron^Jti! 
on the incorporating union, which has gpven tbetti' . 
maoence. The measures of tjie English govemmentj in ' 
the feighSibf William and*of Anne, may prove 

” Evidence beime thd Pamaxneafary ^ Hist of the Bridm ReroIutioOt vP» 

Committwfc ? •’ 624,556. l4»wL,18l1l ^ ” 
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Rwb. a matrix, as the penal code was described by Mr. 
Grattan to be, in his simile of the egg', should have been 
provided for cherishing its vreakness, which must else 
have been exposed to an influence unfriendly to its 
growth. 

It very early appeared that the English government 
entertained no disposition to extend to Ireland that con- 
stitutional freedom, which itself had secured by the 
revolution. In the year 1689’^, when the bill of rights 
had been enacted in England, eleven heads of a similar 
bill for Ireland were presented by the Irish parliament 
for transmission, but suppressed. When of two money- 
bills, which had been transmitted from England, one had 
been rejected by the commons of that parliament, as not 
having originated from themselves, though the other was 
passed in consideration of the public exigency, this new 
effort of liberty was met by an angry prorogation, which 
after some delay terminated in a dissolution. In con- 
sequence of this contest Molyneux published, in the year 
1 698, his Case of Ireland, in which he zealously main- 
tained the entire independence of the Irish parliament 
That parliament had also, a short time before, advanced 
a practical claim of independence, by re-enacting with 
some alterations a law*®, which had ‘passed in England, 
for the regulation of Ireland, styling in their own bill the. 
crown of Ireland imperial. These incidents having in-, 

** Plowden’s Hist. Review, vol. i.p. 370. to have been a reaction caused by the go- 

The controversy was begun in the vemment of the earl of Straflbrd, whd 
year 1 G4 1 in an argument delivered by with four others was then charged with 
Patrick Darcy, a member of the Irish high treason. — An Argifment, kc, Wa- 
hpuse of commons, by an order of that terford, 1643, Dubl., 1764. Twotreatiseg 
honse in a contereiice with a committee • on the contrary sides of this' question are 
of th^ hoi^pf lords. Twenty-one queries contained in Harris’s Uil^r^ca, the one 
concerning grievances were at this con- ascrilied to lord clianqeUor Bolton, but 
feneiice (propoupded for tho c<in8idefatioi| more probably, .the wikk of the before- 
of the judges, the first of which was, frientioned Patrick Darcy, the other by . 
‘ whethinr the subjects of tins kingdom Ub aerjoant, ctt* ji{dgt» IVIayait. 
a.free ne^ple, and to be governed only by Ari act, (or abiogatiug the oa*k 

tn^ e^mdn Ikwd or Knglond. and statutti smpmm'acy tUiid appointing other oaths.-^ 
of force in this kitigdofp.' This appefirs Plowden^ i p. 204. , . " 
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flamed the jealousy of the parliament of England, ’ a 
vehement address was presented to the king by both 
houses in a body, and the spirit of Irish independence 
was crushed for three-fourths of a century. 

That the two governments should thus have clashed in 
their political institutions, was the unavoidable result of 
their ill-arranged connexion, and could be remedied only 
by the incorporating union, in which that connexion has 
ultimately terminated. The mischievous influence expe- 
rienced by the commercial interest of Ireland was the 
effect of superior power. When the ignorance of the 
English government had, in the reign of Charles II., 
proscribed the importation of the live cattle of Ireland, 
the landed proprietors of that country, while, agreeably 
to the prediction of sir William Temple^", they began 
the exportation of beef, turned their attention also to the 
business of feeding sheep, and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, which had been long established in it, 
was considerably extended in consequence of the aug- 
mented supply of the material. Sir Robert Walpole was 
known to say, that the jealousy of the English had 
been excited in the reign of William by the boasting of 
some of those proprietors, who on this occasion indulged 
that magnificence of character, to which they are still 
addicted. The effects of this unseasonable display of 
grandiloquence were, that both houses of the English 
parliament addressed the king in very strenuous repre- 
sentations of the mischief of Irish prosperity ; that the 
king found himself obliged to answer, that he would do 
all which in him lay, to discourage the woollen-manufac- 
ture of Ireland ; and that Ireland was compelled to aban- 
don a prosperous manufacturQi'*, the material of which it 

17 Works of Sir William Temple, vol. the whole exports of the country. — Mr. 
i. p. 117. Foster’s Speech on the Union p. 83. 

" The annual value of the exported Dubl, 1799. 
woollens was 110|000/. fhe fifth part of 
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possessed in abundance, for the hope of giving prosperity 
to another, the exportation of which, in the year succeed- 
ing this transaction, produced little more than the eighth 
part of the value of that of the former 

The author of the treatise last quoted has ascribed 
to a mistaken application of the principle of colonization 
this interference with the commercial industry of Ireland, 
by which it was long and grievously oppressed. The 
principle of that system is that the colony should supply 
the mother-country with the materials of manufacture, 
and receive in return manufactured goods. Agreeably 
to it the English claimed a monopoly of the wool of Ire- 
land, as the material of their own great manufacture, 
contented to abandon to the Irish another, in which they 
had not themselves engaged. The just application of 
the principle however would require, that the climate and 
produce of the colony should be so difterent, as to render 
the interchange of unmanufactured produce and manu- 
factured goods mutually beneficial. In the case of Ire- 
land there was on the contrary a similarity so perfect, 
as to render the arrangement a direct and manifest sacri- 
fice of the interest of the one country to the present ad- 
vantage of the other. ^ 

It was indeed the fortune of Ireland to suflfer from its 
anomalous situation a complicated oppression. Having 
been, in the reign of Charles II., considered as a distinct 
state, and not as a colony, it was, by an act passed in the 
fifteenth year of that reign, debarred from exporting to 
the colonies any other commodities, than servants, horses, 
victuals, and salt ; and being in the reign of William 
regarded as a colony, it was then compelled to surrender 

a prosperous manufacture, that Jit might not interfere with 

• 

** Little more than 1 4,000/. — Commer- Commercial Restraints of Ireland, 

cial Restraints of Ireland Considered, p. 155, &c. This was attributed tP th© 
p. 93. Dubl., 1779. right hon. John Hely Hutchinson. 
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the 'interest of Stive .parent’ state. It -was thus fcnovtgbl! 
withiri asy^em of colonial law on more disadvantaj^eous 
conditions, than any of the settlements of America. While; 
the similarity of climate and produce rendered the colonial 
monopoly particularly grievous, the ambiguous relation 
of the country to the English government had almost 
debarred it from that colonial traffic, which was oppn to 
the settlements of the western continent. 

If it should be asked, why did the Protestants of Ire- 
land submit so long to this double domination of con* 
stitution and commerce, which in the year 1782 they 
indignantly cast from them, the answer must be that their 
domestic security was not firmly established, until the 
Roman Catholics had been deprived of all power in the 
state. Dreading domestic adversaries more numerous 
than themselves, they found themselves necessitated, until 
these had been reduced to unimportance, to yield to an 
external authority, which coerced their independence 
and shackled their industr)'. 

It may furnish matter of interesting reflection, that the 
very measures adopted by the English government, fir 
repressing the manufacturing competition of Ireland, 
tended directly to accelerate the crisis, in which were 
thrown off the restrictions, which it had imposed. The 
destruction of the woollen manufacture operated with 
more general influence upon the Roman Catholics, who 
chiefly occupied the provinces, in which it had flourished. 
The encouragement of the linen-manufacture of Ulster, 
the province chiefly occupied by Protestants, favoured 
the protestant interests, as was alleged by the English 
parliament. Manufacturing industry was thus at once 
Fuioed among the Roman ^ Catholics, and encouraged 
among. ■ ilm Prptestahtaj and* the combined operatiou, of 

when the PrdteBtailt&i "ftfeed ftojn'ftli np^eheneioitof ^he 
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Rifflttan Cafchiolies, were enabled to assort ! the constitu- 
tional independence and the commercial freedom of their 
cdunti^. 

The English government indeed appears to have be- 
come sensible, that the entire humiliation of the Roman 
Catholics was not consistent with the policy of England, 
consenting with reluctance to the completion of the penal 
code. When, in the year 1703, a bill had been trans- 
mitted from Ireland for reducing the power of the Roman 
Catholics, especially by enacting that their estates should 
be equally divided among their children, unless the heirs 
should conform to the established church a clause was 
added for imposing a test, to the exclusion of protestant 
dissenters, in the hope that this addition would cause 
the bill to be rejected, after its return, in the parliament 
of Ireland, where the presbyterian interest possessed 
considerable strength. The parliament of Ireland was 
however contented to pass the bill even with this addi- 
tion, trusting that the offensive clause would be repealed, 
while the main object of the bill would remain unaffected. 
The actual operation of the clause was that the presby- 
terian party generally conformed to the established 
church, much less alienation existing: between the two 
protestant churches in Ireland, than in England. 

The number of the Protestants of Ireland received 
some augmentation in the year 1709, by the arrival of a 
considerable party of German fugitives, who had been 
driven from their homes by the desolation of the Pala- 
tinate**. !Of several thousands, who had sought shelter 

• 

I . . ^ /Bvrnet, vol. ii. pp, 216, 217. man Catholics; Jbavin^ cpme mih the 

“ Tiiidal, p. 626. The migration ori- Protestants, those of tliem who did not 
'gmally consisted of six thousatid 'foluutarily tfiair leligiou^ were 

. liundred and twenty, men, women, and \ent home. Of 1^ Palatines some were 
‘ bhAdi^: 'l?hh ' kind reception, which sent Cttrolinaj anti the greater pttit to 
*^miex|ced,i^couraged SO nmn^ tNpwtYo^k^ Roland a synt. of 50004 
others, tnal it became necessary to stop aiinhally Tor thliw years wast ’vottn for 
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and protection in England, five hundred families were 
removed to Ireland, where they were established in va- 
rious settlements, remaining to the present time. Nor 
can it be said, that no effort was made witliin this period 
to bring over the Roman Catholics to the protestant 
church. Efforts on the contrary were made, with con- 
siderable promise of success, both in the north and in 
the south ; but the state of the country was unfavourable 
to them, and they were soon frustrated by the very 
means employed for giving them greater efficacy. 

Two individuals in distant parts of Ireland'*®, the re- 
verend Nicholas Brown in the diocese of Clogher in the 
year 1702, and not long afterwards the reverend Walter 
Atkins in the diocese of Cloyne, applied themselves to 
this important work, by addressing the people in the 
language, which they understood. Of the former of 
these zealous clergymen it has been recorded, that he 
took care to attend a congregation of his Roman-catholic 
parishioners, just when their service was concluded, and 
then read to them, in their own language, the prayers of 
the established church. On one of these occasions the 
Roman-catholic clergyman, to draw away his congre- 
gation from their new devotion, for they Joined earnestly 
in our service, crie'd aloud that these prayers had been 
stolen from the church of Rome. ‘ If it was so,’ said a 
g^ave old native, ‘ they have stolen the best, as thieves 
generally do.’ Of the other we are informed, that the 
native Irish were so much gratified with the offices of 
religion, which he performed for them in the Irish lan- 
guage, that they sent for him from all parts of his very 
extensive parish; that one of them was heard to say. 


“ Thi» and the two following para- Critic for January 1828, which had been 
graphs have been taken from u Memoir furnished by the author to that journal, 
on the Irifh Reformation, of the years at the requei of the editor. 

1826 and 1827, ina^ed in the British 
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at a funeral, at which he thus officiated, that, if they 
could have that service always, they would go no more 
to mass ; and that he was requested to forbear cele- 
brating so many marriages of Roman Catholics, lest he. 
should leave their clergyman destitute of sufficient means 
of subsistence. 

In the beginning of the year 1710, when most of the 
Roman-catholic clergy, by declining to swear the oath 
of abjuration, had rendered themselves liable to great 
penalties, if they should exercise their function, some 
clergymen of the established church, deeming it lamenta- 
ble that the Irish should be left without religion, resolved 
to imitate these two persons, and their efforts were re- 
warded with the pleased attention of the Roman Catho- 
lics. Delighted with hearing the prayers of the Pro- 
testants in their own language, they openly declared 
that the service was very good, and that they disap- 
proved of praying in any unknown tongue. Some of 
them also were observed to be much affected, when they 
listened to the scriptures, thus, probably for the first 
time, brought within their knowledge. 

Here was a fair opening for prosecuting a reformation 
of religion in Ireland. The country was not then, as in 
the time of Bedell, agitated by treasonable intrigue, or 
by open rebellion, for the strife of parties had been 
decided by the success and ascendency of the Protest- 
ants. The Roman Catholics also, as far as they were 
tried, appear to have received with gratitude and interest 
the exertions of pious Protestants, to give them more 
just conceptions of religion. Why then was the salutary 
work interrupted ? Did the Protestants become indiffer- 
ent to the propagation ^f a purer faith, ^or were they 
obstructed by new diffioulties, which they were unable 
to surmount ? The answer to that interesting enquiry 
has been furnished by the reverend John Richardson, 
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wfatjJ ia4hi^ yearfl7i2v'gavie to the puUic the naTrative^^ 
fteiPn! >fhich fthese particulars have been collected j T-has 
pioi^ dlergywhn has intimated, that the principal reasetii,' 
why the< reformed religion had not made a greater pro* 
^esS'in Irdand, was that dependence had been placed. 
Pb pdlitical, rather than on evangelical means, for its 
propagation ; and his own narrative shows, that these 
verjr men, pious and zealous as they undoubtedly were, 
fell into this grievous error, and so were led away from; 
the right path, by which they might have extensively 
communicated the knowledge of the gospel. The very 
success indeed of their efforts was the occasion of their 
ultimate failure. It was deemed expedient to interest 
the government of the country in the prosecution of the 
work, which had been so happily undertaken. The 
government expressed a disposition most favourable tdi 
the wishes of the friends of the measure ; but the cob* 
vocation and the parliament were also to be consultedj’ 
and; the latter of these assemblies, though they, too, ap* 
proved the principle of addressing the Irish Roman 
Catholics in their own language, judged it necessary to 
the' 1 maintenance of the connexion with Great Britain, 
fo.icnforce the acquisition of the English tongue. When 
itiis considered, that the parliament had two years 
before, this time completed the penal code, it will be; 
easily, understood, that the principle, which all had joined 
in camoliending, was speedily forgotten, and that th® 
intite idependence of the Protestants was placed on the 
effiixi(^of;fdrce. ' . 

peditkar proscriptipn was vainly pirefepred - 1» 
^isIsHCtion vdhditexhortbtion,. for converting the ;Roraani 
Catholics to the faith of the P,rotestants, the latter were 
the .^^Ifisl^^ 

** A Short History N^tweii bf ' tiy 

that have been made' to Convert the Po- e f 
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pirietoins of their own religious persuasion It had been 
an did policy with the Irish proprietors to prefer an Irish 
tenantry to English settlers, because the Irish had fironi 
ancient times been accustomed to submit to oppressive 
exactions, and, being contented with a poorer and meaner 
subsistence, could gratify the rapacity of their landlords 
with, larger rents. Notwithstanding all the experience, 
which the Irish Protestants had of the views of the Ro- 
man Catholics in the recent struggle of the revolution, 
and in direct contradiction to their own professed con- 
viction of the necessity of supporting a protestant inte- 
rest in the country, the proprietors adhered to the same 
policy after that event, giving them a general preference 
in leasing their lands*®. It was well understood that 
thete was for land a protestant price and a popish price. 
Protestants had a taste for comfort and independence, 
which, while it rendered them respectable, disabled them 
for undertaking to pay rents, which could be spared by 
those, who required only to satisfy the cravings of merely 
animal nature. The proprietors yielded to the tempta- 
tion of increased incomes, and discouraged those, whom 
they should have protected. Many of the rejected Pro- 
testaMs were driven to emigrate to the American colo- 
nies ; many of those who remained, probably sunk into 
the religion, as well as the habits, of their new associates. 

In these circumstances it could not be deemed sur- 
prising that the proportion of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to the Protestants should have much increased 
since the revolution, though as a political party they 
were Icmg deprived of importance. It does not appear 
howevdr that such an increase has actually occurred, 

.fchjt P«ties, pp. 115, 116, 131 * Thesei tbre^ »re, contiuned in 
— ^13^ Bikrbn'^'ini'Ias’s Breviate of Ire- Hilieroica, \N)1. i. PuH. 1770. 
land, p. 84. Sir Thomas Philips’s Let- * A pamphlet on this subject publishiid 

tf»i( Xing? PP* 246, 247* y«w A7*46a 

l^naPs Survey i 
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whatever may have been the pretensions of their parti* 
s£ins” According to sir William Petty they were to the 
Protestants in the year 1672, as eight to three, or less 
than in the proportion of three to one. In the year 1735 
a calculation was made from the bills of mortality in 
Dublin, for seven years, which estimated the proportion, 
as that of nine to four, or little more than that of two to 
one. In the year 1736 a calculation was made from the 
numbers of families in Ireland, in the years 1732 and 
1733, which gave the proportion precisely the same, as 
in the lirst instance. So far no reason appears for sup- 
posing any increase of the relative number of the Roman 
Catholics. The Roman-catholic convention, in the year 
1792, claimed an increase for the first time, but a very 
small one, for it was then only assumed that the Roman 
Catholics were to the Protestants, as three to one. An 
estimate of the proportion was however submitted by 
Mr. (now baron) Foster to a committee of the house of 
lords, in the year 1825, the detail of the protestant po- 
pulation being taken from the returns made by the clergy 
of both churches ; and according to this gentleman it 
was somewhat less than that of two and a half to one. 
On the other hand^*, according to the returns of the 
Roman-catholic clelgy, made in the year 1824, it little 
exceeded the ratio of these numbers. So far therefore 
as can be collected, the proportion of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to the Protestants, notwithstanding all 
the discouragement experienced by the latter, and the 
injudicious methods long employed for proselyting the 
former^®, may be considered as having experienced no 

t 

^ The followirfcg particulars have been In the memoir already cited from the 

taken from Newlaud’s Apology for the !^ntish Critic it was stated that, in the 
Established Churdn in Ireland, pp. 189 * growing liberality of the Protestants, the 
— 192. Dubl. 1829. hdjie of* proselyting by proscription was 

^ The numbers returned were 4,980,209 at length abandoned, and an expectation 
Roman Catholics, and 1,963,487 Pro* began to be entertained that, when all 
testants. poUti^ irritation should have been 
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augmentation within a century and a half preceding the 
present time. 


moved by the abolition of all political 
distinctions, the Roman Catholics would 
of themselves become sensible of the su- 
perior purity of the religion of Pro- 
testants, and renounce their own church. 
Unfortunately for this expectation, they 
still found something to desire, which 
had not yet lieeii conceded, and the con- 
sciousness of increasing strength and im- 
portance supplied a new and powerful 
motive for adhering to a party already 
considerable in the state. At length, in 
the year 1820, the [public was surprised 
with the announcement, that numerous 
conversions had occurred in Cavan; and 


in that and the following year the same 
spirit was manifested in various other 
parts of Ireland, especially in the western 
province. This gratifying change was 
traced, neither to the severity of the re- 
strictive, nor to the liberality of the con- 
ciliating system, but to the efforts exerted 
by various societies, during twenty-five 
years, for the scrijitural education of the 
poor. It appears to have been suppressed, 
at least for a time, by the new gratifica- 
tion, which the Roman Catholics received 
in the year 18*29, when the restriction 
was removed, which had excluded them 
from both houses of parliament. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

(jf ihie history of Ireland^ from the accession of George I. in the year 
, 1714* to the end of the government of lord Townsheud in the 
yparl772. 

I. kinp in the year 1714. — Legislative superiority asserted by Great Britain, 
— ^Au English interest formed, 1724. — George II. king, 1727. — The under- 
takers^ 1742. — George III. king, 1760. — The goveniment of lord Tgwnshend 
t)e^n, 1767. — The octennial act, 1768. 

Ax the death of Anne the Roman Catholics had ceased 
to be considered by their adversaries, and even to con- 
sider themselves, as competent to maintain a struggle 
fbx.pre-eminence. The whole power of the state had 
bden before that time placed in the hands of the Protesr 
taidtSy and the history of a long succeeding period is the 
naHtative merely of the management and the modifica- 
tions of this party, and of the gradual development of 
its independence in regard to the government of Great 
'Britain. Against the overbearing control of the British 
government the country could not struggle, so long as 
^hpioontention of an opposing party rendered the Protes- 
tants. dependent on it even for personal protection. The 
entire reduction however of the Roman Catholics per- 
mitted, the Protestants to exert some efforts of indepen- 
dencie i;. the depressed party then, having been long 
testuainged: from political rivalry, saw their only hope of 
iadv>antage in. reinforcing the pretensions of those, who 
djiadt formerly been their adversaries ; and a favourable 
lidriaih- of embarrassment in the concerns of the empire 
ienahledihie' then ufotbd people . pf Ireland to assert ;tbeir 
jpf ,.ifyjpp.ep49b,90 .’v^ith, a firmness, whiph, received 
a prompt attdbtroii from 'the gdve|mmeht'of ’G^t'l^’rit^. 
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During^ some few years after the accession of George I., 
the affairs of Ireland appear to have been conducted in 
a quiet maintenance of the superiority, which was pos- 
sessed by Great Britain. An incident at length occurred, 
which gave occasion to an open declaration of that supe- 
riority, and thus challenged the resistance of the Iri^ 
parliament. Though the English lords had, in the year 
1698, received an appeal from Ireland, on which occasion 
they even declared that the peers of Ireland possessed* 
no appellant jurisdiction, the latter continued to receive 
appeals, until the year 1717, when another cause was re- 
moved by appeal to England. The treatise of Molyneux, 
which had been published on the former occasion, was 
so well received in Ireland ', that those judges, who 
admitted appeals to England, were persecuted with the 
greatest rigour by both houses of the parliament. It was 
therefore, on this other occasion, deemed necessary by the 
parliament of Great Britain, to pass a declaratory feet; 
asserting its own supreme legislative authority. The 
year 1719, in which this act was passed, marked the 
lowest depression of the Irish government in the period 
following the revolution. The parliament of Ireland 
silently submitted to the indignity, for the time was yet 
distant, when its patriots could dispute, whether a simple 
repeal of this offensive statute was a sufficient security 
of the liberties of the nation. ' ' 

The Irish suitors found their advantage in ^ppedling 
to a jurisdiction removed from local affections and prd- 
possessions, and not unwillingly sacrificed the prida-of 
independent government to the purer administrate^ Of 
justice. For maintaining the claim of' legislation: honL 
ever some management was required,' ’tvhrcH- dboUld 
•render the Irish parliamenii trajcfab'lO tO 'ttfe mfeiedlieS'of 

' ‘ * 'fticl \>Y iitfeUl'earB fiutfete' ih'l776;''’'A feetilAtls' liff 'tftW iiJti/ Sar? iff 

Itnnuiq ,n 

Titical Anecdotes, by the author of i i 
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a British minister. This was introduced by primate 
Boulter, who came to Ireland in the year 1724, and 
exercised a principal influence in the direction of the 
public afiairs from that time to the year 1742. The 
principle of administration adopted by this prelate was 
to form and support an English interest in the govern- 
ment of Ireland. To this, subject he perpetually recurs 
in his letters, and he appears to have, in a considerable 
degree, accomplished the execution of his plan. It was 
however a plan, which could scarcely be more than tem- 
porary. It required a vigilance, which should never be 
surprised into any incautious connexion with the native 
interests of the country ; and those interests on the other 
hand would naturally, in the continuance of domestic 
tranquillity, acquire an increase of importance, which 
would embarrass the most vigilant management. The 
latter difficulty was almost sure to prevail in the progress 
of time. The former did actually perplex the admini- 
stration of primate Boulter, and prepare the way for the 
introduction of a different system of government. 

However successful even for a time may have been 
the efforts of this active prelate, the public mind, in the 
very beginning of his government, had begun to exhibit 
indications of an indef)endent spirit. It seems indeed to 
be a burlesque of political agitations to ascribe political 
importance to a question concerning a coinage of copper. 
This however was one, which possessed several advan 
tages for inflaming the popular feeling. The abuses of 
the measure were so great and notorious, that a justifica- 
tion was wholly impracticable ; the resistance opposed 
to it had not to contend with the claim of British supre- 
macy, as it was merely a contract with a private indivi- 
dual ; and it was separated from, the dissension of Irish 
parties, so that they could easily be brought together in 
one common expression of indignant complaint. The 
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opportunity was eagerly seized by Swift, who had been 
brooding for years over the final disappointment of his 
ambitious hopes. The letters of the Draper accordingly 
kindled a flame, which excited a serious alarm in the 
breasts of the ministers, whom he hated ; and the public 
voice of Ireland was for the first time permitted to cause 
a retraction of a measure of the government of the em- 
pire. It is observable that primate Boulter has ascribed 
to this question a considerable influence ^ in effecting 
a combination of various parties, especially of the Protes- 
tants and^Roman Catholics. The first struggle with the 
British government was thus occasioned by a question, 
which tended at the same time to generate domestic 
union. 

Ireland at this time was distinguished by two literary 
patriots, both eminent for genius, but contrasted in 
almost every characteristic of their intellectual and 
moral qualities. Swift was a master of that sarcastic 
humour, which could so array in ridicule the object of 
his antipathy, as to draw upon it the utmost violence of 
the public scorn. His simplicity of language, while it 
approved itself to the scholar, was intelligible and accept- 
able to the populace. His keen observation of human 
life laid open to him all those resources of invective, 
which afford gratification to the malignity of our nature. 
Berkeley who very differently interested himself in 
suggesting and recommending measures of domestic 
improvement, was neither possessed of the humour, nor 
actuated by the malevolence of Swift. Elegant in his 
taste, sublime in his intellectual researches, and eulo- 
gised by Pope as gifted witfi ‘ every virtue under heaven,’ 
he laboured to form a party, not against the British 
government, but in ^favgur* of economy and industry* 

* Boulter’s Letters, vol. i. p. 7. Dub- published various mathematic^d, theolo- 
lin, 1770. gical, metaphysical, and miscellaneous 

® A fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, treatises, and wrote several papers for 
and afterwards bishop of Cloyne. He Steele in the Guardian. 
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The effect, which he , produced, is not so distinguishuhJ^ 
in the history of his country, as that of the controversi^ 
and acrimonious spirit of his contemporary, who ad-, 
dressed himself to dispositions of greater activity ; but; 
his Querist could not fail to have some beneficial opera- 
tion, in communicating to the people of Ireland a just 
apprehension of their immediate interests. We can 
even discover in this ingenious treatise some curious 
anticipations of the measures of a later time. The writer 
recommended the institution of a national bank, and the 
formation of an incorporating union with Great Britain ; 
and in his suggestion of employing an inferior descrip- 
tion of preachers for proselyting the lower orders of the 
Roman Catholics, he seems to have caught a glimpse of 
the utility of the scripture-readers, who in the recent 
efforts of reformation carried the genuine tidings of sal- 
vation into the cabins of a mistaught peasantry. 

Five years had not elapsed from the arrival of primate 
Boulter, when he experienced the insecurity of his sys- 
tem of administration, in the miscarriage of a bill, which 
was rejected by the house of commons specifically be- 
cause it had been originated by the privy council *. The 
system was indeed found to be generally sufficient for 
the management of the public business, so long as it was 
superintended by this active and vigilant prelate ; but 
even in his time we perceive the beginnings of those 
powerful interests, which soon afterwards reduced the 
office of the chief governor to the rank of an honourable 
pageant. In the year 1732® we find him recommending 
for the support of the government Mr. Boyle, in his 
competition for the ofliice of speaker of the house of 
coiQinons, as a person who coul^d not be opposed without 
the hazard oV failure; and' afterwards we observe the 
duke of Devcmshire®, who was appointed to the office of 

« B<nilter’iL««eni»rt,1^287r » IWd., td. H, p. 75, * 
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idtH 'lieutenant five years before the 
Bbulter, desiring to gain strength to his g 
frotn a double alliance, contracted with the of 

f*^6risoriby. 

FVem these beginnings was gradually formed ^the” 
system of the government of Ireland, which succeeded 
the plan of maintaining in it an English interest. This 
was the system of the undertakers It had become a 
custom that the government should be confided, during 
the long absences of the lord lieutenant, to the principal ^ 
persons of the church and law, together with the speaker 
of the house of commons. The continued possession of 
this deputed power afforded a most favourable opportu- 
nity for the secure establishment of the great Irish inte- 
rests, in the exercise of the influence and authority of 
the government ; and the chief governors at length 
found, that they could not discharge their office in any 
other manner with so little trouble, as by surrendering^ r 
almost the entire management to the Irish leaders, who 
in return undertook to ensure the unobstructed transaction 
of the public business. The system was favoured by 
the long continuance of the whig-administration of 
Great Britain, as this gave stability jto the connexions, ; , 
which had been formed with powerful individuals. 

The first, whp established a great personal interest iff ^ 
the government, was Mr. Boyle, who was afterwards 
created earl of Shannon. Holding the office of com-^. ^ 
missioner of the revenue, he was permitted to dispose 
of the whole patronage of that department, by which , hie' | 

• 

had been already and apnlogetical apeedl Un' tibfs ^ 

so applied in Bngland in the reign of commons. on the siyne sulyect, ‘ when . 

'Hds prince, in the tbmmence-t' ‘ the hoTisfe',’ ddcordih^', to* title ‘of 
ment the i^ssion ot\the year 1614. ■ ‘ 

fouila it necessary to deny, i» twJ troubled abovjt the unaertakers.’ — ^paeon’s 
s^'|cbe€!^ tfet «»^il4’ on the Y^l.^n. pi j ^ ^ l A " 

of any such persons. — Pari. Hist., vdl. v. ® Account of Ireland in 1773, by a 

pp. 277, 286, Sir Francis Bacon also, late Chief Secretary (Lord Macartney), 
then a.%n(at-g^e^imad 5 'i^ ^ul ^ 88, ^ 
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was enabled to attach to himself many followers. By 
the influence thus acquired he obtained such authority 
in the house of commons, that Sir Robert Walpole used®, 
in his facetious moments, to distinguish him by the title 
of king of that assembly. It was accordingly found 
necessary, as has been mentioned, to acquiesce in his 
desire of obtaining also the office of speaker of the house 
of commons, which yet more increased his influence. 

The influence of Mr. Boyle was soon checked by the 
competition of another family, and reduced to a partici- 
pation in the management of the government. The first 
shock which it received, was given by the alliances, 
which the duke of Devonshire, then lord lieutenant, 
formed with the family of Ponsonby, the borough- 
interest of that family being by these alliances trans- 
ferred to the viceroy. Mr. Boyle, piqued at this 
defection, for that family had before given him sup- 
port, resigned his office of commissioner, the principal 
source of his influence over his dependents, which con- 
sequently experienced a considerable diminution. His 
importance, as he held a distinct interest, was finally 
destroyed in the year 1756 by a peerage and a pension 
artfully offered to him for the purpose From that 
time the family of Ponsonby became predominant, the 
former having been reduced to the rank of an accessory. 

The inconvenience of this system was sensibly expe- 
rienced by the British ministry. In its most successful 
operation it was practically an abdication of the govern- 
ment, which was surrendered almost wholly into the 
hands of the parliamentary contractors, and resembled 
the proprietary governments, originally established in 
some of the colonies of North America. It was also 

*’ t 

• Plowden^s Hist. Review, vol. i. p. at on(5B offered to him, that he might be 
281, note. taken by surprise. Ihe pension was of 

^ At the suggestion of Mr. Carter, two thousand pounds for t£irty-on^ years, 
the Master of the RoUs; th^ patents were 
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liable to occasional embarrassments. The advantages 
of the traffic of the undertakers were such, that they 
tempted new adventurers, and the system was liable to 
be disturbed by competition. It on the other hand rei- 
quired that popular favour should be conciliated to its 
support, and it was therefore liable to be agitated by 
struggles, which the undertakers might deem necessary 
to their own popularity. 

The inconvenience of competition was experienced in 
the year 1751, when primate Stone who had been con- 
nected with the duke of Dorset, then appointed lord 
lieutenant, laboured to establish an interest in opposition 
to Mr. Boyle, being supported in the attempt by that 
nobleman. The immediate consequence of this compe- 
tition was, that Mr. Boyle exerted his whole influence 
opposition to a measure of the government, for appro- 
priating a surplus of the treasury, which he caused to b^ 
rejected by a small majority. The government determin- 
ing to act with vigour on this occasion, all the adherents 
of Mr. Boyle were dismissed from their employments ; 
but it was after some time judged expedient to have re- 
course to the conciliatory proposal of the peerage and the 
pension, which were accordingly offered with success. 
The primate then made overtures oT accommodation to 
his rival, and formed a triumvirate with the newly-created 
earl of Shannon and with Mr. Ponsonby, the latter of 
whom had succeeded the former in the chair of the house 
of commons. 

At the accession of George III., the triumvirate, which 
had been formed four years before, holding as usual the 
commission of lords justices, indulged a deshe of popu- 
larity in a case materially, affecting the authority of the 
crown. In conformity toAhe law of Poynings a practice 
had prevailed, that, when a new parliament was to be 

Account of Irelaoii in 177^ p* 29. 
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convened, some bills should be certified by the privy 
council of Ireland to the ministry of Great Britain, as 
necessary to be passed in that parliament ; and the usage 
had been that one of the bills so certified should be a bill 
of supply. This usage it was then proposed to set aside, 
in favour of the pretension of originating- money-bills, 
which was fondly cherished by the house of commons, as 
belonging to its true constitutional character. Two letters 
were accordingly addressed by the lords justices to the 
duke of Bedford then lord lieutenant, representing in 
very strong language the expediency of omitting all men- 
tion of a money-bill, and the latter of them tendering a 
resignation of the commission, if the usage of certifying 
such a bill should not be abandoned. The government 
was firm, and the triumvirate yielded ; the money-bill 
was not omitted, and the lords justices did not resign 
their places. The orator, improperly denominated single- 
speech Hamilton, seems to have on this occasion exhibited 
the first display of cultivated eloquence in the parliament 
of Ireland. 

Such a system of government had a natural tendency 
towards a profuse expenditure of the public money, for 
which the circumstances of Ireland afforded an opportu- 
nity. When Charles II. resigned his right to a share of 
the Irish forfeitures^®, that he might facilitate the act of 
settlement, an hereditary revenue was in compensation 
settled on the crown. This was so abundant'*, that it 
for some time furnished a considerable surplus, which was 
iannually remitted to the king. On the accession of 

« 

td Parliameiitaiy Logic of the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
Hamilton originally settled in the year 1500, and 

Clarendon’s S’letch oiT the tlevenne c alter the retitoration coimrmed and in- 
and Finances of Ireland, pp. 7,8. Lond. cKased^ together with various others, 
and Buhl., 1791. which arose to am annuel income of 

^ Account of Ireland in 1773, p. 13. 300,000/.~Ibid. Sinclair’s His|t. of the 

It lidnsistiM ^ s^etai ^artieulara of little Hevenue, vol. iij. p. 1 69« 
value, anciently established, tut ^hiefiy 
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George II. the hereditary revenue was augmented by 
additional duties, which amounted to about a third part 
of the former fund. Such a provision became more than 
adequate to the expenditure, when the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, concluded in the year 1748, had given occasion 
to an increase of trade. A large unappropriated sum was 
accordingly found in the treasury, and it was about the 
mode of disposing of a part of this surplus, that Mr. 
Boyle, in the year 1753, successfully opposed the govern- 
ment. It seems then to have been determined^®, that 
such a subject of contention should not continue to exist. 
All the friends and dependents of the parliamentary 
leaders were encouraged to present petitions for the 
bounty of the public, under the pretence of promoting 
manufactures, or other beneficial undertakings ; and so 
successful was this expedient, that within four or five 
years the government, from having a redundant revenue, 
and an unappropriated treasure of nearly five hundred 
thousand pounds, was reduced to the necessity of bor- 
rowing three hundred and fifty thousand. 

The schemes proposed for removing the embarrassing 
redundancy of the treasury, were of the most various 
kinds, and form a most extraordinary aggregate of pro- 
jects. Bounties were devised on fi^, fishing-busses, and 
whale-catching^^ ; county-hospitals and coal-yards were 
at other times recommended ; and the establishment of 
public granaries, with premiums for corn preserved on 
stands'®, was also pressed on the attention of parliament. 
So avowed and notorious was the system, that the com- 
mittee to which these applications were referred, was 
distinguished by the title of ‘ tljie scrambling committee 
and in the debates of thoy^ar 1763 we fn^ a member of 

“ Account of Ireland in 17 / 3 , p. 27. Debates in 1763 and 176^ \q 1. ii. 

« Ibid., pp. 108, 109. p. 571. 

Ibid., p. 44i ^ Sinclair’i tbe vol. 
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the house of commons openly declaring, that he did not 
see, why he should not have his job done, as well as 
another®* •* . But the measure, which was most effectual 
in disburdening the government of an inconvenient re- 
dundancy, was the grant of a bounty for all corn and 
flour conveyed to Dublin by land-carriage, which within 
a few years amounted to an annual expenditure of fifty 
thousand pounds®h This indeed was a beneficial mea- 
sure, for it relieved the country from a dependence on 
imported grain by the encouragement of domestic tillage ; 
but the necessity of it may be traced to the illegal and 
dishonest resolution of the house of commons®®, which in 
the year 1735 had proscribed the tithe of abstinent, or 
pasturage, and had thus given an annual premium 
against tillage. 

Many of these schemes doubtless were chimerical, and 
much of the money of the public was improvidently ex- 
pended ; but the jobbing system appears notwithstanding 
to have been productive of other advantages, besides that 
of rendering the government dependent on the parlia- 
ment for supplies, as in England had been done by the 
profligate expenditure of Charles II. In a country, in 
which so many causejt had co-operated to crush the efforts 
of commercial industry, those accumulations of private 
capital, which constitute an important part of the ma- 
chinery of commerce, could not easily be formed. In the 


* This was a scheme of enconraging 
acotton-manufELctory at Donny brook near 
Dublin. 

Account of Ireland in 1773, pp. 36, 

37. 

•* This resolution operated as law, to - 
the prejudice of the protestant church, un- 
til the question of the union was brought 
forward in the parliament. It having 
been then urged, as an objection to the 
ituion, that the measure would involve the 
restoration of the tithe of agistment, the 
government brought forir^d a lair to re- 
move the difficulty by enacting the formal 


abolition of it. Mr. Goulbum’s act, for 
facilitating compositions for tithe, tends 
to remedy the evil by introducing an acre- 
able assessment, but for this very reason 
vncounters 0 |)position. The resolution of 
the house of commons, proscribing the 
tithe of agistment, seems to have been 
thetconcluding part of the operations, by 
which the Roman Catholics were de- 
pre^ed, though not framed with that 
intention. The manufacturing industry 
of all the provinces, except Ulster, had 
been before destroyed. 
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progress of time indeed such accumulations would have 
been made, but the process would have been slow, and 
the only present substitute was to pour into the enter- 
prises of individuals the overflowing of the public re- 
venue. 

It is remarkable that the corn-bounty is described®® as 
having been forced upon the lord lieutenant by a new 
set of men, who, in the progressive changes of the Irish 
government, were then rising into importance. These 
were the patriots, whose leaders on this occasion were 
Mr. Perry and Sir Lucius O’Brien. While the under- 
takers grew upon the English interest of primate Boulter, 
a lower and more popular party was gradually acquiring 
a strength, which threatened to overpower them in turn. 
This indeed was the natural progress of the government. 
It was natural that these, who were not comprehended 
within the beneficial patronage of the parliamentary 
leaders, should look to the people for support; and, if 
those leaders should ever be engaged in a contest among 
themselves, or with the government, the regular oppo- 
sition would receive a temporary reinforcement. It 
accordingly happened that a small number of country- 
gentlemen, not exceeding seventeen, formed a regular 
minority in the house of commons, liot distinguished by 
any display of talent, and just sufficient to maintain a 
spirit of independence for a favourable occasion. It also 
happened that, when primate Stone engaged in a struggle 
with Mr. Boyle, the latter with his party filled the ranks 
of opposition, and exhibited the encouraging example of 
a successful resistance. 

The strenuous and systematic struggle of opposition 
was begun by doctor Chjirles Lucas, an obscure but in- 
telligent individual, ^wht) liad endeared Tiimself to his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin by a spirit, which could not be 
** Account of Jnbuid in 1773, pp. 3$, 87. 
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overborne, and by tm integrity, -which could not be se- 
duced. His: powers indeed were not of a class fitted for 
making any considerable impression in the house of com- 
mons. Destitute of the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion he was much more distinguished as a leader of 
corporations, than as a senator. The time however for 
making a great impression in parliament had not arrived. 
The spirit of independence was to be nurtured in an order, 
which lay beyond the precincts of influence and intrigue ; 
and the parliamentary efforts of Lucas, inadequate as 
they were to present victory, were sufficient for exciting 
the attention, and encouraging the exertions of the pub- 
lic. He was not the disciplined combatant, who should 
make regular and effectual approaches ; but he may be 
considered as the forlorn hope of parliamentary opposi- 
tion, exploring for others with an adventurous, but 
desperate gallantry, the path of conquest. 

The first exertion, by which Lucas became known to 
the public, was made in the common council of the city 
of Dublin, in which he combated the municipal usurpa- 
tions of the aldermen. On account of the spirit, which 
he had manifested in this struggle, he was in the year 
1749 invited by his fellow-citizens to represent them in 
parliament, the deadis of both their representatives hav- 
ing afforded a favourable opportunity. He was not how- 
ever permitted to take his seat on this occasion, being 
attacked by a persecution, which seems to have prepared 
him for acting on this larger theatre with greater dis- 
tinction, by , investing him with the importance of one, 
\vho had suffered for the people. Passages were selected 
from his writings^®, on which w^as founded a charge 
.br.onjght against him by the hoqse of commons ; and that 
assqmbljj.wiith the headlong violence of party, at once 

“ Hnrdy’fr “ Plowden's Hist. Eeyutw, - vb!. i. p. 

mom, pp. iGOftej}. .pond., SQA, . , 
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addressed the lord lieutenant to cause him to be prose- 
euted, and prejudged the cause by voting that he was an 
enemy to his country. Lucas, aware that the favour of 
the people was not sufficient for his protection, fled from 
his adversaries, and remained some time in exile. A 
parliament being convened soon after the accession of 
George III., he was again elected, and was then admitted 
to take his place. From this time he continued, without 
any interruption, to indulge his independent spirit. 

The party of the patriots, if unassisted, must have 
experienced much greater difficulty in the struggle with 
the undertakers, than that had encountered from the 
English interest, for the patriots had to contend with 
domestic adversaries, supported by numerous partisans. 
The undertakers therefore, if the struggle had been left 
wholly to the two parties, might have maintained a pro- 
tracted, and even doubtful resistance. It happened 
however that they were not less obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, than to the patriots. Government, says an anony- 
mous writer of that period^, disliked this system, because 
these men sometimes opposed, and the nation disliked it, 
because they generally complied with the minister. The 
undertakers were thus placed between two enemies, the 
government and the people ; and efther of these enemies 
might naturally expect to receive some co-operation from 
the other. 

Early in the period of the undertakers occurred one 
short, but luminous interval, which just exhibited to the 
people of Ireland a specimen of a better administration. 
The government of the earl of Chesterfield*^, which was 
long remembered with respect, began and ended with 
the Scotish rebellion of , the year 1745. In that short 
interval of less than^ eight months, without negotiating 

, Baiatami^p. 337, Dubl., 1773; a hem}, as viceroy of Barataria. 
satire on the f^vemmeut of lord T(nftts- *7 pfe^^den'irHfst. Reviei^, vol.i.p.300. 
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for the support of the factions of parliament, he found 
that he possessed the confidence of the legislature ; with- 
out offending the Protestants he conciliated the Roman 
Catholics by a liberal toleration ; and such security did 
he establish in Ireland, while a rebellion was raging in 
Britain, that he was able to send four battalions to the 
assistance of the duke of Cumberland. This security he 
established by encouraging the formation of military 
corps of volunteers^®, anticipating, in this instance, the 
particular measure, to which Ireland was afterwards 
indebted for her independence. 

Mr. Plowden has anxiously pointed out the recal of 
this nobleman, as an indication of the reluctance, with 
which an administration so beneficial was conceded by 
the British government. A fairer explanation, of which 
too this writer was himself aware, might be collected 
from a consideration of the powerful interests, which 
that administration had controlled. These might yield 
during a season of alarm, but would recover all their 
energy, when the danger had ceased to menace. Nei- 
ther could any secure reliance be at that time placed on 
the loyalty of the Roman Catholics, however tranquil 
they appeared to be during the struggle of the Scotish 
adherents of the pre'tender. They were then too much 
weakened to be forward in the contest, and therefore 
might be well disposed to await the issue®® ; but it is 
now known that their whole hierarchy was, directly or 
indirectly, nominated by that very claimant of the throne, 
in support of whom England was then invaded. 

“Plowden’s Hist. Review, voli. p. 296. lor Moody told the writer, when doctor 

This however they did with intense M‘Conchy, who resorted to the Globe 
ailxiety. Of this the writer has received Cofiee-house, then frequented by Roman 
the following proof. cThe conveyance of « Catholics, expressed in that place hia 
the mails was then so imperfect,- that, as solicitude about the state of affairs, a 
the late earl of Charlemont informed him, Homan datholic told him, that he might 
no despatches had been transmitted to the set his mind at ease, for the business had 
govemment ^lii £ltighuad daring three been decided, 
tireeksi In that interval, as the late doc- 
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Omitting all further consideration of this anomalous 
government, which began and ended with a particular 
crisis of the empire, we discover®® in that of the duke of 
Bedford, who was nominated lord lieutenant in the year 
1757, the first disposition of the British ministry to 
throw off the trammels of the undertakers, and establish 
independently of them the influence of government. 
The effort was however but transient®’. After a short 
struggle the duke was compelled to submit to the bond- 
age of his predecessors, and the undertakers were rein- 
stated in their former authority. In the year 1766 the 
earl of Bristol was nominated chief governor®®, avowedly 
for the purpose of breaking up that system ; but the 
parliamentary leaders mustered their forces, and dis- 
played so strong a determination to embarrass his govern- 
ment, that he shrunk from the enterprise. The resigna- 
tion of that nobleman made room for lord Townshend, 
who entered upon the government in the year 1767. 

This chief governor was sent, not to raise up a popular 
interest on the ruin of an oligarchy, but to establish on 
it the influence of the British government. Popularity 
was to be employed in overthrowing the existing system, 
but yet in subordination to the scheme of maintaining 
the control of Great Britain. The result however was 
not such, as had been expected. The Irish oligarchy 
was reduced, but, instead of creating on its ruin the 
ascendency of Great Britain, preparation was unde- 

Account of Ireland in 1773, p. 36. Sackville Hamilton, who in an advanced 

An attempt was on this occasion period of life had been dismissed from his 
made to effect the change by accusation ; office by the party, with which the family 
but on enquiry it was found that, during of Mr. Ponsonby acted, after a long se- 
the last ten years, the revenue had been ries of public service, and without any 
improved, and the expenditure diminish- imputation of misconduct. The author 
ed, in comparison with the ten preceding. may now boast that from this candid, 
Mr. Ponsonby therefore, who had been ♦ intelligent, and ret^^ected friend, he re- 
the object of the proposed accusation, ^ ceived much useful assistance, in inves- 
received the unanimous thanks of the tigatiug tlie embarrassed history of Irish 
house of commons. This particular was party. 

candidly communicated to the author by ® Account of Ir^and in 1773., pp. 42, 
his late friend, the Right Honourable 126, 149, &c* 
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signedly made for the subsequent efforts, which pro- 
cured an independent constitution for Ireland. This was 
all, of which Ireland was then capable. Neither the 
means, nor the opportunity, of Irish independence then 
existed ; and, though a different system of administration 
might at that time have thinned the ranks of the oppo- 
sition, yet for that very reason it might have in a less 
degree contributed to excite the spirit, which afterwards 
vindicated the rights of the country. 

In the hope of conciliating the popular favour, lord 
Townshend intimated®*, soon after his arrival, that he 
had been empowered to propose a measure, which would 
be most acceptable to the people. It was conjectured, 
that the meditated benefit was a limitation of the dura- 
tion of the parliament, which had been four times pro- 
posed to the government in vain ; but it was discovered 
to be a bill for securing the independence of the judges. 
The former measure was however proposed by Henry 
Flood ; and by a singular combination of circumstances 
it happened, that the measure of the people became a 
law, while the proffered boon of the government was 
rejected. An alteration had in England been intro- 
duced into the transmitted bill for securing the inde- 
pendence of the judges®^ some words having been added, 
apparently for the purpose of leading the Irish parlia- 
ment into an acquiescence in the pretension of the British 
government. When the alteration was discovered, the 
bill, though acknowledged to be beneficial, was on a 
constitutional principle unanimously rejected. The other 
bill, for limiting the duration of the parliament, had like- 
wise been altered, a period of eight having been sub- 
stituted for seven years; buttthis bill was too popular 
to be sacrificed to the same, principle, especially as that 

Plowden’s Hist. Review, vol. i. p. 388, 
note* 
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principle seemed to have been sufficiently asserted in 
the other instance. It seems indeed to have been by 
that popularity forced upon all the parties concerned in 
the enactment. The parliamentary leaders had probably 
hoped, that the bill would be again suppressed by the 
privy council, to which it was necessarily sent for trans- 
mission to England : the privy council, jealous of the 
popularity of the parliament, had resolved to trust to 
the British cabinet for its rejection : the British cabinet 
seems to have relied on the alteration, for causing it to 
be rejected, when it should have been sent back to the 
Irish parliament. 

This law, which was enacted in the year 1767, must 
be regarded as constituting an important epoch in the 
constitutional history of Ireland, its parliamentary insti- 
tution having been before destitute of any limitation of 
time, except that of the life of the sovereign. When 
William assembled his first parliament in Ireland, twen- 
ty-six years had elapsed without any session, the here^ 
ditary revenue, as increased soon after the restoration, 
having been sufficient for defraying the expenses of the 
government. The parliament then convened, having 
caught from the revolution an inconvenient spirit of 
independence, was speedily dissolved, and a new one 
was assembled about two years afterwards. The people, 
having first suffered a long interruption of the meetings 
of the legislature, and having then witnessed an abrupt 
dissolution, which was at no long interval followed by 
another election, were not taught, in this period of con- 
stitutional struggle, to regard with jealousy the continu- 
ance of the trust of representation, and seem not to have 
thought at that time of Jimiting its duration. On the 
other hand, during ,tlie* general pnedommance of the 
Whigs, and especially when, at the accession of the first 
prince of the family of Brunswick, they were settled in the 
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possession of power, the Protestants, who were then the 
people, were disposed to maintain, as much as possible, 
the impulse which had been given to the administration 
of the government. As therefore in Great Britain the tri- 
ennial existence of the parliament was, on the first favour- 
able occasion, extended to seven years, so in Ireland, 
where no limitation had been previously established, the 
parliament began to be continued during the life of the 
sovereign, being regularly assembled in the alternate 
years. When however this practice had been observed 
during two successive reigns, the latter of which had 
comprehended thirty-three years, the public began to be 
sensible of the imperfection of a system, which could 
remove to so great a distance the season of responsibility, 
especially as an independent opposition had at length 
been formed, strong enough to attract attention to popular 
measures, though not able to overcome the resistance of 
a parliamentary oligarchy. We find accordingly in the 
debates of the years 1763 and 1764 a proposal for limit- 
ing the duration of a parliament, together with other 
measures of a similar tendency, introduced into the house 
of commons. Repeated efforts were ineffectually exerted 
for accomplishing an improvement so important, until at 
length the government of lord Townshend co-operated 
with the increasing anxiety of the public, to reduce to 
its proper character the representative part of the Irish 
constitution, and thus to lay the foundation of the future 
liberty of Ireland. 

The subsequent government of this nobleman was em- 
ployed in removing out of the way of freedom the ob- 
structions of powerful combinations, while he sought only 
to aggrandise the crown. Th^ first lord lieutenant con- 
stantly residebt in Ireland, he jvas able to negotiate for 
himself all the arrangements necessary to the public 
business. He coul’d watch every opportunity of detach' 
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ing iodividuals from the great leaders of the pariiament, 
and strengthening the party of the castle ; and he soon 
succeeded in leaving in an ineffectual opposition those 
very persons, who had dictated to his predecessors the 
hard conditions of their support. The undertakers of 
that period were the earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby, 
whose families had become connected, and the duke of 
Leinster, who had joined himself to their association, 
The earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby were dismissed 
from their employments in the year 1769, on account of 
the successful resistance, which they had given to a 
money-bill, originated according to usage in the privy 
council; and in the year 1771 the latter resigned his 
office of speaker of the house of commons, when the in- 
fluence of the lord lieutenant had procured from that 
assembly a complimentary address, which it would have 
been his duty to deliver. 

In this struggle the expenditure of the public money 
was profuse, for it was a contest of venality ; and yet 
the lord lieutenant was more than once disposed to aban- 
don his enterprise in despair, and persevered only be- 
cause his spirit had been piqued by his adversaries. 
On one of these occasions he remarked, with his cha- 
racteristic facetiousness, that he had supposed his anta- 
gonists to be too good sportsmen, to make him double 
back, when they saw him just going to break cover. 

According to those, whom lord Townshend displaced 
and drove into opposition, he was an intemperate and 
incapable buffoon, debasing private manners by a con- 
tempt of decorum, and destroying public principle by 
an extreme grossness of corruption. The individuals on 
the other hand, to whom, he attached himself, long com- 
memorated his birthday ^ith an affectionrfte recollection, 
which seems to indicate a more honourable sentiment, 
than the gratitude of self-interest. In the last of those 
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letters indeed®®, which have emulated the severity and 
the genius of the English Junius, we find an admission 
of the exaggeration, which such an imitation would na- 
turally occasion ; and in one of those addressed to his 
successors we meet a reluctant acknowledgment®®, that 
his character, all odious as it was described, was yet 
occasionally irradiated by the brilliancy of genius, and 
animated by the warmth of feeling. Even the extraor- 
dinary levity of his character may have co-operated to 
the development of Irish freedom. He was the first 
viceroy, who resided constantly in Ireland during his 
government ; and his habits and his intimacies, though 
they may have conciliated the attachment of individuals, 
and attracted the applause of the populace, were ill 
qualified to invest with an imposing splendour the per- 
ennial exhibition of a delegated royalty. 

^ Baratariana, p. 353. Ibid., p. 342. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Of the history of Ireland^ from the end of the government of lord 
Townshend in the year 1772, to the end of that of lord Northingtoh 
in the year 1784. 


The American war bej^m in the year 1775. — ^The first act for the relief of the Roman 
Catholics, 1778. — The volunteer army formed, 1779. — The test-act repealed, 1780. 
—The first convention at Dungannon, and the legislative independence of Ireland, 
1782. — ^The second convention at Dungannon, and the national convention at 
Dublin, 1783. 


The spirit of Irish liberty was manifested almost imme- 
diately after the termination of the government of lord 
Townshend. That nobleman having retired from Ire- 
land in the year 1772 , the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, at the close of the following year, declared to his 
successor, lord Harcourt, the expectation of that assem- 
bly, that those restrictions should be removed by which 
Great Britain had confined the commercial industry of 
Ireland. The government of this other viceroy indeed 
exhibited a very remarkable development of all the 
principles, which have actuated its later policy. The 
claim of commercial freedom was strongly and repeatedly 
urged by the speaker in his official addresses ; the spirit 
of political jealousy was displayed in rejecting a pro- 
posal of substituting foreign mercenaries, though at the 
expense of Great Britain, for the troops withdrawn from 
Ireland to serve against the Americans ; and in this same 
government the British minister commenced the system 

• • 

^ Ireland was first restrainedtfpora*a • restoration, excluded the Scots 
free trade with the colonies by the act of right of naturalization, which they had 
the fifteenth year of Charles II. A si- enjoyed in England since the accession 
milar jealousy had, immediately after the of J ames I. 

VOL* IV. 2 H 
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of improving the condition of the Roman Catholics by 
mitigating the severities of the penal code, under which 
they had languished since the reign of Anne. The 
government of lord Townshend had terminated the 
oligarchical administration of the Irish government ; that 
of lord Harcourt unfolded those germs of political energy, 
which were soon to expand themselves into national 
prosperity and importance. 

From the time when a redundancy of the treasury had 
excited a contest between the crown and the parliament, 
the latter seems to have determined to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil by an extraordinary profuseness of 
expenditure ; and afterwards, in the government of lord 
Townshend, as we have since been informed by the late 
earl of Clare, the half of a million was lavished in re- 
ducing the power of the oligarchy, by corrupting the 
parliament. By the united operation of the extravagance 
of the parliament in granting premiums and bounties, 
and of that of the viceroy in procuring adherents for the 
government, the redundancy of about the half of a mil- 
lion was, within twenty-three years, converted into a 
debt of nearly a million®. When the country was so 
deeply embarrassed, the public revenue became insuffi- 
cient for the expenditure, and the government was 
reduced to the ruinous expedient of successive loans. 

While the financial embarrassment of Ireland was thus 
tending towards bankruptcy, the war of America, that 
van-courier of the revolutions of the world, added its 
twofold agency, in deranging by the interruption of 
commerce the resources of individuals, and at the same 
time in powerfully exciting* by its example the spirit of 
the people. This was the ^rst consequence of that 
primary revolVition, which has §ince, by its more extended 


■ 931,690/. 1<. 9i</.— CoUecianea FoUtica, vol. i. p. 129. 
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influence, convulsed the system of Europe, and given 
independence to the American settlements of Spain and 
Portugal. 

The exportation of Irish linens to the colonies of North 
America had been considerable, though the direct trade 
had been so shackled by prohibiting the exportation of 
American goods received in return, that this commerce 
had been managed almost wholly by the English. This 
resource was at once cut off by the war. The trade of 
provisions was also wholly suspended by an embargo, 
which was continued several years, the alleged object 
being to hinder the supply of the colonists of America, 
but the operation extending to France Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland. Private distress was in this manner 
superadded to public embarrassment. Every man 
felt in his own personal concerns, that the situation of 
Ireland had become extreme ; and all ranks and classes 
of the people were accordingly prepared for receiving 
any impulse, which should urge them to extricate their 
country from its difficulties. 

The same war, which had consummated the distresses 
of Ireland, afforded also the impulse. When France 
had most unwisely resolved to unite her forces with 
those of the British colonies, for supporting them in 
their plan of independence, the naval superiority of the 
enemies of Great Britain caused the maritime towns of 
Ireland to make application to the government for pro- 
tection against invasion. The government®, unable to 
afford assistance, told them that they must protect them- 
selves. Corps were accordingly embodied, armed, and. 
disciplined by the people, hnd at their own expense; 
and Ireland, through all hs provinces, but more espe- 
cially in the north, exhibited the animated spectacle of 

f • 

* Commercial Restraints of Ireland, p. 179 — 183. 

* Collectanea Politica, vol.i. p. 139. ® Ibid., p. 166. 
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sown the serpeirfs 4^eth,' 
said Hussey Burgh, the orator of the (lay* td fhe hpReh 
i 9 fj[,jnaini§te*'S, ‘ and they have sprung up armed,, Jfqen.’ 
’j?he ^Ihisipp indeed was more apposite than he int^wj^^ 
tpi he, for.the gallant spectacle concealed the prinejpje 
of fqture dissension. . 

, The war of America was not an ordinary eontesftj bpt 
B struggle for a principle ; and the sympathetic influeiuce 
jof that principle was felt by the people of Irelands, ,e.ven 
while they ai-med themselves for their defence agaipst 
the enemies, which the struggle had brought against 
their country, as a part of the empire. ‘ A voice from 
.America,’ to use the animated language of Mr. Flood®, 
‘ shouted to liberty.’ The shout was eagerly caught by 
aq impoverished people, who saw so close an analogy ip 
stheir own calamities ; and armed as they were for their 
opru defence, they felt that they possessed the power pf 
pausing their interests to be consulted by the common 
.^vera,inent. , , 

, - The British minister, lord North, was not unwilling, tp 
repncede such advantages of commerce, as might , bp 
jpecessary for relieving the distresses of Ireland, e^d 
appears to have actually proposed to permit, for this 
.purpose some considerable enlargements of its,, trade 
intentions however were so strenuously resisted, hy 
the active jealousy of the trading- towns of Great Britain, 
(that .’it,, became necessary that the people, of Irelapd 
should present themselves in an attitude, which might 
esoMe among the British traders apprehensions yet-mPF® 
^alarming, tbap . of the inconvenience of a pai;ticjpated 
■P<>pnft^Fcie.,;: In.lhis jcrisis .appeared the self-armpd, §|R^f- 
jW»i>9Sftad They demanded thpir rights;, 


. thp.iAtUntici, RUil till 

‘ the feeoplo caught the fK)‘Qnd^Mit'PK)»i^ jt lev^hexa^ed.he^^^ 

> Knox’s Ext^^O^ci'i 
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tBe a£ig;i7 Jealousies of monopolizing tradte^’#et6'Atbnee 
^odn<^ed to silence. : 

•’ The tolunteer-army of Ireland -waS the ci^tttrd hf a 
attdden emergency, acting upon the energies of '^iU- 
^Vemed country. When the minister ' proposed to 
withdraw for the war of America four thousand df* the 
regulated forces of Ireland, and to substitute for therh as 
ttrSny foreign Protestants, without requiring the coutrtry 
'to defray the expense of these troops, the four thousand 
men were readily granted by the Irish parliament, but, 
with a spirit ominous of approaching liberty, the offer 
bf the gratuitous protection of foreign mercenaries wais 
rejected. The military strength of the government was 
in this manner considerably reduced. The lord fieu- 
tenant on the other hand declared to the parliament*, 
that the exhausted state of the public resources had 
‘rendered it impracticable to embody a militiaj •which, 
‘though a civic army, would have been commanded’ bjf 
officers appointed by the government, and subject tOlfe 
control . When therefore the country was menaced' with 
invasion, the people were told by the government thsit 
they must protect themselves. They obeyed the call 
with the alacrity of brave men, and under all the pwf^ 
sure of public and private embarrassment, a nnmeroiis 
■and' Well appointed army was speedily arrayed*. Tl^ 
■government of that day thought not of the important 
■ of endeavouriug to maintain a control over the mCHj^wib 
'Were thus exhorted to embody themselves' ini’fawriS. 
ThbUgh it still affected to wield the sceptre of domfinfen, 
‘it had traiTsferred to its sulyeotsthe sword of precectioh'; 
hild the* Volunteer army of Ireland, • while’^ it defied' ' the 
^ftrdgii'ehemies of the eOuntryf could nfe^jfail 

f • 

• In the yeajr ITTST it to ttt'.'MiSM;"-’"- " "('''-1''''* 

ibtty4;wo '• 
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scions, that it was the army of the people, and possessed 
the power of vindicating their rights. 

It was the fortune of the British minister of this period 
to favour the rise of independence by the very measures, 
which he employed for its suppression. While the popu- 
lar spirit of resistance was, like a contagion, spreading 
through every rank, and even weakening the attachment 
of the habitual supporters of the government, he thought 
proper to introduce alterations into two transmitted 
money-bills, thereby offending the jealousy of the parlia- 
ment in that important particular, in which alone it had 
continued to exist. The question of taxation too being 
the great question at issue with America, it seemed as 
if it had been his wish to create an occasion for esta- 
blishing in regard to the nearer country the same right, 
for which he was then contending with a distant depen- 
dency. His speculation, if he entertained it, proved to 
be as erroneous in respect of Ireland, as in respect of 
the colonies. His altered money-bills were rejected by 
the Irish parliament, the friends of the government hav- 
ing been by this unseasonable effort of authority induced 
to connect themselves with its adversaries in one unani- 
mous opposition. , 

Such was in the year 1779 the deficiency of the Irish 
treasury, that the country had become dependent on 
Great Britain for the subsistence of the remaining regu- 
lar forces and actually received for this purpose fifty 
thduSand pounds. This was the crisis of the public 
distress, and of the public deliverance. At this time it 
WMe, that the eloquence of Grattan kindled the flame of 
45fi^dom in the breasts of the parliament, and the Irish 
COMfn^s explicitly declared to the government of the 
two countries, that no temporAry expedients, but a free 
trade alone, could save the nation from the ruin, with 

Collectanea Politick, vol i. p. 165. 
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which it wRs threatened. The parliament, faithful to 
the spirit thus excited, proceeded to enforce this deela- 
ration by the menacing measure of granting the supplies 
only for the short period of six months. 

The minister was alarmed, and he determined to con- 
ciliate by concession. It seems however as if his con- 
cessions were fated to offend, instead of gratifying. 
His commercial concessions, though unsatisfactory to a 
country demanding a free trade, were as liberal, as the 
jealousy of the British traders would then permit ; but 
we must ascribe to himself the folly of introducing alte- 
rations into bills transmitted in a period of extreme 
agitation and excitement. The bills altered on this 
occasion were not, as in the former instance, money-bills. 
That folly he did not venture to repeat. But one of 
them was a bill involving the dearest interests of the 
people, and the alteration was such, as gave to the public 
mind the only impulse, which it then required to receive, 
for aspiring to constitutional independence. The Irish 
parliament, not choosing that its military establishment 
should be longer regulated by a British mutiny-law, 
transmitted a bill of a similar import. The minister, as if 
eager to indemnify himself for commercial concession by 
constitutional spoliation, introduced an alteration, by 
which the law was to be rendered perpetual; and the 
Irish parliament, though it passed the bill thus altered, 
was taught to look to freedom of constitution, as the 
necessary safeguard of freedom of trade, to assert its own 
independence, while it unfettered the commerce of the 
country. When the minister had first, by the altered 
money-bills, alarmed the constitutional jealousy of the 
guardians of the public* pijrse, he had then, by another 
alteration rendering ^e mutiny-law perpefual, manifested 
a desire of securing to the government the uncontrolled 
difection of the military power. No language could mofu 
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expli|(;itly« or more.^rcibly^ ^^hqrt the people of {^elaRd,. 
to be satisfied with no concessions merely commerohdr 
bU(t,tp insist, that Irelaiwl should be acknowledged Rs iRn 
indepradent, though not a separated state. 

Bj the eloquence of Grattan whatever was yet wanted 
for confirming the new-formed patriotism of the habitual 
supporters of the government, was at once supplied. The 
glowing ardour of the national sentiment was poured into 
the senate in its most concentrated and potent form, and 
the selfish speculations of private interest withered before 
it. For such an occasion eloquence of a peculiar species 
was required, and the eloquence of this distinguished 
man was peculiar. The masterly character of the illus.. 
trious Chatham, which has been attributed to him, repre- 
sents the eloquence of that great minister, as resembling 
neither the torrent of Demosthenes, nor the splendid 
conflagration of Tully. The same distinctions may be 
applied to the eloquence of the Irish orator. But neither 
can it be said to correspond to the description of that of 
lord Chatham, as familiar and spontaneous. His office 
was not to rouse to the call of glory a people enervated 
by the affluence of commerce, and by the indolence of 
peace. The occasion therefore required not an eloquence 
fitted to awaken thfe dormant energies of the human 
heart. The public mind had been already excited by 
agencies numerous and powerful. The eloquence de- 
manded by the occasion was such, as might give force 
and iinpression to principles already acknowledged and 
felt. That of the father of Irish independence was ac- . 
cordingly sententious and poignant, not flashing a new 
conviction on the dazzled mmd, but deeply and perma- 
nently impressing the truths, of which every hearer was 
alr«idy, though less cogently, convinced. Perhaps this 
very, peculiar Sequence cannot be more aptly character- 
ised, ushich iGicero has lecoEded 
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coiliJerfii4g the Grecian Pericles, that he liSft’ stings in tie 
n>^S’ of his hearers ”. ' " .> •!; ' 

*'It WaS 'iHnong the felicities of Ireland, tliat' it should 
at this time possess such an organ, for tratiSfnsihg 
iiito its parliament the spirit of its people. It was 
also its good fortune, that its self-created armalneht 
shodld find a leader, with whom its interests were seOure 
front violation. That leader was the earl of Charlemoiit,' 
whose political life was commensurate with the indepen-f ' 
dence, as it was devoted to the interests of his country. 
With the early efforts of the independent Lucas we find 
his name associated ; the meridian glory of the volunteers 
encircled with its splendour his pure and dignified pa- 
triotism ; and he seemed to sink into the grave at the 
prospect of the incorporating union, which terminated 
the political independence of a country so long, and so 
sincerely cherished. Though alive to the dignity of ex- 
alted rank, he had never been led to engage himself in 
the cabals of an oligarchy ; though sensible to the grati- 
ficatbn of enjoying the affections bf the people, he could 
resolve to risk his popularity, when they would have 
advanced beyond the limit, which he conceived to be 
prescribed by genuine patriotism. The conciliating ele- 
gance of his manners was characteristic of the balanced 
temper of his mind ; and Mr. Burke once remarked td 
the author, that he was the only man within his kiioVv*- 
ledge, Mr. Fox not excepted, whom a love of popularity 
Imd not vulgarised. Yielding, at an early age“, tu' tihd 
call of duty, he resided in the metropolis of Ifelaiid, 
where he was then less connected than in any btiier 
capital in Europe, and where he could not then fltid those 
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objects' of art 4nd‘ refinemeat, by which he had beet* 
accustomed to be interested. There, and in its vicinity, 
he lavished his fbrtune in building, that he ttiight create 
for' himself an interest, which he saw nothing around him 
fitted to supply ; and, while he watched over the political 
lntei*ests of his country, he laboured, by the institution^ 
and the unwearied support, of an academy, to introduce 
habits of reflection and enquiry among a convivially 
dissipated people. 

While the British parliament had separated, early in 
the year 1779, without satisfying the expectations of the 
Irish, and the parliament of Ireland was, by a long 
recess'®, withheld from the consideration of the public 
grievances, the national spirit was left to work out* its 
own deliverance. In this interruption of doniestic, and 
neglect of external legislation, was arrayed the volunteer 
army, eager to defend the country from invasion, but 
irritated at the disregard of its sufferings, which had been 
manifested by the government. When military associa- 
tions had been formed in every part of Ireland, the ten- 
dency towards union, natural to men engaged in a common 
cause, and not yet separated by any repugnance of poli- 
tical principles, was^ speedily exhibited. In the follow- 
ing year they began to assemble in large bodies for 
reviews, by which, while their strength was ostentatiously 
displayed to admiring multitudes, they acquired con- 
fidence in themselves, and were led to communicate and 
co-operate for political purposes. At length, in the year 
1782, was convened at Dungannon the memorable meet- 
ing of the delegates of the vplunteer associations of the 
northern province, in which was framed the decisive 
exposition of ^he demands of Iteland. 

The of Hareourt had, in'the.yfear 1777, been Suc- 

J'nmi tSe second 61^ Sftferalteir JA the rear 1781. — CollertilKie! Fitiatietf, 
the year 1780 to the ninth oiOcul^ Ih £'pp. Itl4, l8h 
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ceeded in the government ef Irelaild by the earl of Buck* 
inghamshire ; and this nobleman had himself, in the 
year 1780, been succeeded by the earl of Carlisle. It 
was remarked by the late earl of Clare, that the imbe- 
cility of lord Buckinghamshire had arrayed the volunteer 
army. The object of the government of his successor 
appears to have been to repress the spirit, which had 
begun to be regarded with alarm. It actually excited that 
spirit to new and more energetic exertions. When the 
armed people of Ireland saw, that their representatives 
had begun to resume their former tone, and to negative 
every proposal for establishing a free constitution, they 
felt that they must rely upon themselves for the attain- 
ment of their object. The call for a provincial conven- 
tion was then uttered by one corps, and eagerly answered 
'by the rest ; and the resolutions of Dungannon, urged 
by the eloquence of Grattan, restored to the parlia- 
ment the unanimity of the year 1779, and effected the 
legislative independence of Ireland. The question of 
a free trade had been carried in the government of lord 
Buckinghamshire, the indecision of that viceroy having 
given to the measure the appearance of being favoured 
by the government'*. ^ 

The war, which had created the critical embarrass- 
ment of the trade of Ireland, and had at the same time 
exhibited the animating example of a struggle for inde- 
pendence, at length by its disasters displaced the ministry 
of Great Britain, and substituted for it the leadets of a 
party, which in opposition had advocated the cause of 
freedom; This change ha,ving occurred within a few 

When that question Was It lierofi, hating aat siktit and in- 

the home of commenp, were jpst efficient, and Mr. dements, who held a 
forty-seven members known to Db fdVoui^ * cioiisideifahlEi offic^ havii^ ibeix recom- 
aide to the mmeure^ but lu. Conolly^ mended it, the hettse su{)poised that it wm 
brother-in-law to the lord lietitenant, hav* favoiured by the govermnent, and it wm 
kg k kvoaf ol xi^ thd ckfHid. 
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weeks after the rneeting of Dungannon, the rept’^ketoth- 
tipn, which arose from the resolutions framed at" thkt 
meeting, was received in a willing parliament, aiid the 
free constitution of Ireland, destined to so short an ^St- 
ence, was voted by acclamation in the one country, httd 
conceded without restrictions or conditions in the othet'J 
To the popular view everything in Ireland was at this 
time brilliant and triumphant. The energies of a whole 
people had been excited by domestic distress and foreign 
danger; and these energies, while they effectually pro- 
tected the country from external insult, had been success- 
fully directed to the attainment of the most important 
objects of commerce and constitution. The interests' bf 
the country were however, even in this moment of grati- 
fication, beset by the most alarming dangers. An arnied 
people had dictated to the parliaments of the two cbufi- 
tries. The forms of the government were preserved, for 
the lords and commons authenticated the measures, by 
which it was exercised ; but it was distinctly felt, that 
the volunteer associations possessed a power independent 
of the government, and capable of controlling its opera- 
tions. 


Perhaps no other history can boast an example of So 
great a power, brought to act with effect on the existing 
government of a country, and, when its proper purpoSe 
hjad been attained, relaxing itself again by degrees into ia 
civil subordination and tranquillity, indispensable 16 -the 


preservation of the public welfare. The volunteer afthy 
of Ireland has on this account, even more than ftjf its 
spirit of inde'pendence, been the subject of meHted-e^'- 
cbnjiifm., ]fost6a!d of the intemperance of triuinphi' dti- 
S^hicihg beyond the jimit of kpber exertion, ahd haj^t^'lb 
■manifest” its superibritjy by. kuccegSive 'chhh^S bf fhie 
gover^eiit’ ’the inllilary ‘ rapidly tpattsfbrikbd' 'Ifitb 
*we civic charadifer^^ ad'dmec^'taufeti'de'iaj^'^aH^ 
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ac,ti^l^4.,9iily by a rational desire of enjoying the advan- 
tagf Sj which it had obtained. 

of this merit is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
s^^dness of the disposition, by which the volunteers 
been originally prompted. The grievances of Ireland 
had, been numerous and oppressive, and the crisis, which 
Called the volunteers into action, ‘ had been sudden and 
v^rgent. A desire of removing real and obvious evils was 
aceprdingly the only disposition, which the occasion was 
fitted to generate, or the time had permitted to take pos- 
session of the public mind. The principles too of the 
Irish, volunteers had been received from the British con- 
stitution, for the corrupted monarchy of France had not 
yet engendered the wild democracy, which soon after- 
wards infested the world. Though there existed among 
them an instinctive tendency to maintain their import- 
ance, and to seek further advantages, yet it operated but 
feebly on the whole body, controlled as it was at once 
by, the soundness of their principles, and by causes of 
<^ivision, both general and personal. 

The volunteer army however contained within itself a 
principle of division and debility, which naturally tended to 
paralyse its exertions, when its original objects had been 
attained. It had been formed out»of a divided people, 
anfl was necessarily affected by their divisions. The 
Fresbyterians of the northern province, though most 
opposed in religious tenets to the majority of the people, 
aod in the year 1780 relieved from the disqualification 
of the test-act, were impelled by a more vehement love 
pif,geperal liberty, to seek in the enfranchisement qf* the 
ijLoman Catholics, an augmentation of the popular power. 

Fqman , Catholics,, on the other. Jiand, had' been 
ppripjtt^^ themselves fpf^.thp emergpnqy 

^ause had 
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rep«U§4 them froin the coiifidence of Protestants ; ?nd 
many of the latter had even begun to consider them as 
justly entitled to participate the advantages of that con- 
stitution, rvhifdi they had assisted to vindicate. In these 
circumstances a party favourable to the Roman Catholics 
was gradually formed in the army of the Protestants, 
and accordingly, among the resolutions adopted at Dun- 
gannon, satisfaction was expressed at the advantages, 
which four years before had been granted to that descrip- 
tion of their fellow-subjects 

This new party did not begin to produce any actual 
division, until more than two years had passed since the 
convention of Dungannon, when, in an address presented 
by the northern volunteers to their general, the earl of 
Charlemont, it was intimated, that it was expedient to 
invite the assistance of the Roman Catholics, as indis- 
pensably necessary to the attainment of their grand ob- 
ject, a reformation of the house of commons. That 
nobleman, however, gratified as he was by the attach- 
ment of his civic soldiers, did not hesitate to declare in 
his reply, that his principles did not permit him to con- 
nect the cause of reform with that of the Roman Catho- 
lics. From that moment the volunteers became a divided 
and enfeebled body^ A national convention of the vo- 
lunteer army was indeed soon afterwards assembled by 
delegation in the capital ; but that army, in losing its 
unanimity, had lost its strength and importance. Many, 
and among these some of its most respectable members, 
chose to absent themselves from the meeting ^® ; aiwi, when 

The question of the relief of the Ro- for nine hundred and ninety-nine j^eari?^ 
IttHh Gathohcs of Ireland ^as in the year *a tenure prescribed for the exchisicn ^ 
1 778 fost brouj^ht forward by the govern- the elective franchise^ which was not cpn- 
4i^t, ‘ agreeably to the exatn^e dt the eetjpd until the year 1793. The Presby- 
^ritish ^rliament. Tp defeat it a clause ‘tenans were in the year 1780 relieved 

adi^d, repealing the sacramental from the sacramental test, 
test; bid yaa re^v^rntsd without * The* tnilitaiy convention) assemUad 

the clause. By tlus law B<eman Gatho* at the Rotunda^ committed its resolutioh 
liics .were {prmij^to hM lands by to Mr^l^ood» who cowimuMcated it 
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its attempt to effect by intimidation a rfefotro of the bouse 
of commons was encountered by a firm resistance, the 
assembly was adjourned to meet no more. 

While this dissension was neutralising the energy of 
the general body, another was diminishing the import- 
ance of its parliamentary leaders. This related to the 
constitutional advantage already obtained, for the queS^ 
tion of the political enfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics was not yet brought before the parliament. 

Mr. Grattan, in the fervour of his gratitude for the 
advantages obtained by his country, moved an address 
to the king, in which, with the blindness of human con- 
fidence, he ventured to assure his Majesty, that no 
question of constitution could thenceforward exist be- 
tween the two nations, capable of interrupting their 
harmony. Two persons only dissented from this expres- 
sion of entire satisfaction ; but the question concerning 
the sufficiency of the simple repeal of the offensive act 
of George I.^’, which was soon afterwards agitated by 
Mr. Flood, demonstrated that the adjustment was not 
perfectly satisfactory, even in regard to that very claim, 
which it had professed to settle. The act of George I., 
by which the legislative superiority of the parliament of 
Great Britain in regard to Ireland* had been declared i, 
was repealed in the year 1782, agreeably to the requir 
sition of Mr. Grattan. ^ Mr. Flood however contended 
that, as the act of George I. had been merely declaratory, 
the simple repeal of that act but withdrew an offensive 
declaration, without renouncing the principle, and that 
it was necessary to the security of the rights of Ireland, 
that the British legislature* should formally abandon the 
claim, which that act ^d assjerted. Mr. Grattan on 

the house of commons wearing,his vtJlun-^ report of fhe reception^ which the cora- 
tefer uniform, ibe convention hav^ in Tu^icatbn should have experience^* 
tho meantime adjourned its meeting to ^Passed in the year 1719, common^ 

ik e next day, that it tmght re^ve hia htuaoed the act of the sixth of GedtrgdX* 
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the other haiid mainlined the sufficiency of thOrSepuri^ 
already received, resisting the proposal of requiring ap 
explicit renunciation of the principle, as unnecessarily 
offensive to Great Britain. m , , , • 

Consenting in the desire of establishing the freedopa 
of their country, and differing only about the nature of 
the security, which it was necessary to obtain, these two 
distinguished men contended in the same spirit, in which 
they might have laboured to expose its most abandoned 
betrayer. The question of the simple repeal, agitated 
with vehemence and personal animosity, had the effect 
of breaking down the force of the independent party in 
the house of commons. Mr. Flood had possessed him- 
self of the post of popularity, and a torrent of public 
odium was poured upon the man, who had recently, been ; 
addressed from every side as the saviour of his country, 
and had justly been deemed worthy of a national grant 
of fifty thousand pounds. 

In these circumstances a decisive blow was given to 
the volunteer associations, which at that time had ful- 
filled every purpose compatible with the existence of a 
regular government. The mandate of the military con- 
vention was rejected by the house of commons, as issued 
by a body unknown* to the constitution, and destructive 
of its freedom ; the volunteers, already enfeebled by dis- 
union in regard to the Roman Catholics, sunk under the 
manifest and alarming irregularity of their national de- 
legation ; and the public, seeing in the termination of 
the war a removal of the original necessity of their ,, 
vices, and in the occupations of peace the opportqidty, ' 
of realising the advantages, ‘which these had.procured>, 
beheld with indifference their present disgrace, and sn^ , 
sequent dissoltiiion, ' . . . 

M^. TIoodr possessed powrerful claims on the affection-, h 
ate regard ot his cduntj^ymej^. ,, 
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Mr. ‘Ofattan in the immediate crisis of the liberty of 
Iteland, hfe was however entitled to the credit of having 
aisaerted the rights of' his country in a much earlier 
period, when his efforts were not equally animated by 
ihte voice of the people. He was disgusted at seeing the 
constitution of Ireland but a shadow of that, which it 
affected to resemble. The parliaments were continued 
during entire reigns ; the privy councils of both coun- 
tries were members of the Irish legislature; the judges 
held their offices only during the pleasure of the govern- 
ment ; no right of habeas corpus existed for protection 
against arbitrary imprisonment ; the trade of Ireland 
was fettered by restrictions even more rigorous than 
those of a colonial dependency; and the military force, 
though paid by Ireland, was governed under the mutiny- 
law of Great Britain. This very imperfect semblance of 
the British constitution first received an infusion of the 
spirit of its original, when Mr. Flood successfully pressed 
the bill for limiting the duration of the parliament ; the 
attack of Poynings’ law, which had subjected the par- 
liament to the control of the two privy councils, was 
commenced by him ; when the extension of trade wEs 
by the public necessities forced upon the consideration 
of the government, he was the person, who proposed to 
reject all modifications, and to demand at once its entire 
freedom; and, when at length the people were roused 
to assert the claim of an independent government, he 
spurtaed from him a valuable office, and enlisted himself 
among the champions of liberty. The author has also 
been informed, that he had Rfst brought into the general 
meetings of the house of commons the stru^le of its 
pal^Csj^ which had before *bqen managed Wholly in the 
committee of accounts, so*th|it by him was even begv^i 
the*’praidtlce 'bf disposing of this'impOftant business in, 
thi^ftbedbfil of'd'l)Oimlar as^m^^ 

VOL. TV. 
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With all these pretensions to public favour, Mr. Flood 
was never eminently popular. When he exerted his 
earlier efforts for his country, the voice of the people 
possessed little power ; when that voice was afterwards 
raised to a pitch, which appalled the government, he 
had been discredited by accepting an official situation. 
His abandonment of his office should have effaced the 
unfavourable impression made by his appointment, and 
even have procured for him the fame of political integrity ; 
but a new candidate had in the interval engaged the at- 
tention of the public, leaving for him but a secondary 
estimation. His eloquence too, though of a high and 
powerful description, was not equally fitted with that of 
his competitor, for interesting the public. More anxious 
to enforce by argument, than to impress by sententious- 
ness, he was often grand, but seldom affecting. His 
classical admiration was directed to the Grecian orator, 
but in his practice he seemed rather to have proposed 
Aristotle as his model ; and the recollection of the author 
is that he was not so frequently transported by his energy, 
as he was surprised that so much logic could be expressed 
with so much eloquence. 

Such a man was well qualified to support a division 
in a popular party, though not to assume a decisive pre- 
eminence in its measures. The peremptory manhood of 
his character threw him out from the general combination, 
and prompted him to take a distinct and peculiar course ; 
his argumentative eloquence, though ill fitted to excite, 
or to direct, a popular enthusiasm, enforced almost irre- 
sistibly the principle, upon, which he separated himself 
from his brother-patriots ; and the numerous services of 
his political .life, however, depreciated by his temporary 
accession to the party of .the government, commanded 
no inconsiderable tribute of the respect of his country. 
Puring the agitation of the question of the simple repeal 
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lie was indeed placed upon the pinnacle of popularity, 
bis rival having sunk even to reprobation ; but, when 
this question was laid at rest by the satisfaction of the 
public, the basis of his popularity was withdrawn from 
beneath him, and he yielded the pre-eminence to the 
restored credit of Mr. Grattan. His popularity was de- 
stroyed, when the house of commons rejected the mea- 
sure of the military convention, which he had undertaken 
to introduce into that assembly. Even his personal 
reputation was lowered by his imprudent attempt to 
display his abilities before the commons of Great Britain, 
an auditory not accustomed to his peculiarities, and not 
favourable to his pretensions. At length, almost for- 
gotten by that public, of which he had been for a time 
the chief favourite, and estranged from every political 
connexion by the unaccommodating decisiveness of his 
character, he ended his career in a virtual exclusion 
from the parliaments of the two countries 

In the important change, which had been effected in 
the situation of Ireland, enough had been done for Irish 
liberty, but nothing for securing the combination and 
consistency of the empire. This had become an asso- 
ciation of two distinct monarchies, bound together by a 
common executive authority, but actuated by separate 
legislative wills, and liable to be impelled into mutual 
opposition’®. It had been the wish, and was at one time 
the expectation of the duke of Portland, that the con- 
nexion of the two countries should be ascertained by 
some explicit stipulation of their respective parliaments, 
which should establish the supremacy of that of Great 
Britain in regard to all matters of imperial concern, and 
of general commerce, subjecting Ireland to a rated con- 

Mr. Grattan survived to sit* several • ‘ sat by ibe cradle of Irish independence, 
yearp in the imperial parliament after the and followed its hearse.’ 
union, having, as he himself observed, Lord Clare, quoted by Plowdesi 

voli. p. 61,1; note, 

2 12 
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tribution for the exigencies of war. But he soon saw 
reason for abandoning the project as impracticable, and 
the nature of the connexion of the two countries was 
left to be determined by subsequent events. The spirit 
of the people was then too much elevated by the triumph 
of their recent acquisitions, to be capable of entering 
into negotiation for regulating the commerce, which they 
had obtained as free, and for modifying the independ- 
ence, which they had vindicated as complete. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of the history of Ireland, from the end of the government of lord 
Northivgion in the year 1784 , to the Union in the year 1800 . 

The commercial adjustment rejected in the year 1785. — ^The question of the regency, 
1789. — ^The united Iribhmen associated, 1791. — The Roman Catholics admitted to 
the elective franchise, 1793. — The association of the united Irishmen became 
secret, 1794. — Completely organized, 1796. — ^The opposition seceded from the 
parliament, 1797. — The rebellion, 1798. — ^The union, 1800. 


It was discovered, in the year ITS.*), that the regulation 
of the commercial intercourse of Great Britain and Ire- 
land involved a constitutional question of great import- 
ance and difficulty. The free trade, which had been 
conceded to Ireland, had left undetermined the conditions 
of that intercourse, which intimately affected various 
interfering interests. It became necessary therefore to 
enter into a consideration of the manner, in which it 
should be arranged ; and this discussion brought forward 
the imperial question of legislating, for the regulation of 
commerce. 

Towards the conclusion of the session of the year 
1784, the clamours of the Irish manufacturers for pro- 
tecting duties gave occasion to an address of the house 
of commons, in which that assembly expressed its hope, 
that before the commencement of the ensuing session a 
plan might be arranged, fo? the adjustment of the reci- 
procal commerce of the two kingdoms. The ensuing 
session was accordingly opened with a speech, in which 
such an adjustment »was’ recommended to the attention 
of the parliament, and a plan for effecting it was shortly 
afterwards proposed by the secretary. The arrange- 
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xnent, as it was thus originally proposed, was speedily 
approved with scarcely any disagreement. But, when 
it was afterwards submitted to the parliament of Great 
Britain, the minister was compelled to introduce into it 
a number of modifications, by which the nature of the 
adjustment was essentially affected. The merchants 
and manufacturers were importunate for commercial re- 
strictions ; the leader of the opposition h Mr. Fox, con- 
tended for the necessity of reserving to Great Britain 
the entire guardianship and direction of the commercial 
interests of the empire ; and the influence of the East 
India Company, which had recently overthrown the 
power of that statesman, was on this occasion united 
with his in opposing the pretensions of Ireland, as inter- 
fering with its monopoly. In these circumstances the 
original ten propositions, which in the Irish parliament 
had been increased to eleven, were further augmented 
to twenty ; and a code of commercial regulation was 
formed, which imposed various restrictions on the foreign 
trade of Ireland, and conditioned for the surrender of 
much of its legislative independence. The measure, 
thus altered, encountered in Ireland an opposition, 
which could not be« overcome. The public feeling was 
arrayed against a system so injurious to the recent ac- 
quisitions of the country, and the powers of the two 
great orators of the time were emulously exerted in ex- 
posing the iniquity of its provisions. The measure, 
though still supported by a small majority, was aban- 
doned by the government as impracticable. 

To reconcile the commercial interests of two countries, 
circumstanced as Great Britain and Ireland were at that 
period, was indeed no easy tasV. Great Britain, though 
loaded with public incifmbranfces, maintained her 
exteilsive trade by the great accumulations of private 
* FloVden, Tol. ii. p. IIB, 
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capital, while Ireland, exempt from any grievous 
oppression of public burdens, but also destitute of 
the powerful resource of private capital, was forced 
to stimulate by numerous bounties an unpractised 
and unenterprising commerce. Between two nations so 
diversely situated, to frame an adjustment essentially 
equitable might confound the ingenuity of man. The 
difficulty was enhanced by the independence of the 
American states, which had converted a colonial into a 
foreign trade of great and growing importance. The 
question of the channel-trade involved the consideration 
of colonial produce, and the similarity of their produc- 
tions connected the traffic of the independent states with 
that of the remaining colonies. This was at the same 
time the commerce, to which Ireland might look with 
the greatest confidence of hope. The position of the 
country was eminently favourable to the intercourse ; the 
frequent migration of the people had established a mul- 
tiplied relation of personal connexion ; and the two 
nations, having begun together the career of independ- 
ence, seemed destined by Providence itself to maintain 
a sympathy of public feeling. 

The necessary difficulties of the arrangement appear 
to have been enhanced by the vain* desire of the British 
parliament, to resume in the tranquillity of peace a por- 
tion of the concessions! which had been extorted amidst 
the difficulties of war. That parliament had indeed ®, in 
the very moment of its acquiescence in the claims of 
Ireland, resolved that it was expedient to ascertain by 
some express provisions the nature of the connexion of 
the two countries. The Irish parliament however, satis- 
fied with the acknowlodgment of independence, took 
no notice of the d§cla»atipn, and the Two governments 
remained connected only by the common sovereignty of 
* Howden, toL ii. pp. 601, 605. 
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t|^e^ ipl* a modificatiqn of 

th^. Jej^3lati,yji^ ,yid§pettdence of Ireland seems to have 
be^a-froni, that, time atumdoned, until the arrangement of, 
a cpmo^ercial tr^tj had come into discussion. Then it; 
seems to been thought, that the favourable moment 
had arrived. While Ireland was required to concede 
her unshackled industry to the jealousy of the British 
manufacturers, and a large portion of foreign commerce 
to the colonial monopoly of Great Britain and to the 
East India Company, she was also required to surrender 
to the imperial regulation of the sister-country every- 
thing, which might distinguish her own parliament from 
a mere council of municipal administration. The failure 
of the measure, which indeed might have been foreseen, 
served to illustrate the embarrassments of the relative 
situation of the two countries. 

This specimen of these difficulties was exhibited in 
the proceedings of the British, the next in that of the 
Irish parliament ; and, as the dissension had in the one 
case arisen on a question of commerce, so did it arise in 
the other on a question of constitution. 

This other difficulty was occasioned by the first of 
those, grievous visitations, with which the reigning sove- 
r^igq, was afflicted. ‘ While the British minister pro- 
cured, the concurrence of the parliament of Great Britain 
in the adoption of a plan, for restricting the authority to 
be exercised by the regent during the incapacity of the 
kjng, the prevailing sentiment of the Irish parliament 
■vyas .f^yourable.tOtthe measure advocated by the British 
opposition, whiclt would have vested in the heir apparent ■ 
a^iqyereagnty ,y!nthq,,and unrestrained. It was natural 
tl|^t„itj^ , lyisl^j , opposition 1 jSipjaU, on . this ■ interestmg 

tko ,party,,f#:om .whichi. 
the .pountry had.ire?t.! 
rognrfJed,.«he 
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cSfisiS 'itti a favourable opportunity for gratifying and 
stren^hening a party, from the a^randisement of "which 
they might expect to derive advantages to theinselves. 
Ih seems too to have been very generally felt, that Ireland 
bad then an imperial question to negotiate, and that it 
was incumbent on every man to make the best use of the 
oUcaaion. So heterogeneous were the members of this 
new combination, that it was judged necessary to record 
their union by a written engagement. So avowed was 
the Speculation of personal advantage, that one individual 
became notorious, for justifying his defection from the 
party of the government, by pleading that it was but a 
guess, and he had guessed wrong. 

The lord lieutenant had postponed, as long as was 
possible, the meeting of the Irish parliament, while he 
vainly endeavoured to retain in their ranks the customary 
majority of the government. It at length became neces- 
sary for him to expose himself to the trial, which proved 
unfavourable, the opposition having acquired a decisive 
superiority. The two houses accordingly determined to 
address the prince of Wales, requesting him to assume 
the entire exercise of the royal functions. The chief 
governor having refused to transmit their address, alleg- 
ing that such an act would exceed the powers, with 
which he was intrusted, the house of commons voted a 
censure of his conduct’ and a deputation, composed of 
the most respected lords and commoners was then sent, 
to communicate to the prince the concurrent wishes of 
the t-wo houses. The delays of the Irish govertnhent 
however^ though they had /ailed to hinder thiiS expres- 
sion ‘Of the sentiment of the parliament, effecitut^ly frus- 
tcated 'itS' Operaticm, for ’the deputies o^the parliament * 
arrivedr so late, < that, thef piriiice could drily thank fhem ' 
for'thdJtf^al/'W'bkjh they^had 'taittifo§tfed''I"h'hii^ cad^e.'' ' 

ti^fifty^hhd) difnbftek the ' 
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impracticability of adjustiog the commercial pretenmona 
of the two countries, and the disagreement in regard to 
the regency had demonstrated the possibility of a disar 
greement on some question directly affecting their con- 
nexion. Within seven years from the establishment of the 
independence of Ireland the one transaction had displayed 
a commercial, the other a political rivalry ; and both 
together manifested almost all the alienation, which could 
exist between two countries governed by a common 
sovereign ^ What should be the final result of this 
alienation, depended on the constitution of the Irish 
parliament, and on the composition of the Irish people. 
If the Irisli parliament were closely connected in interest 
with the people, and that people were bound together in 
an unanimity of public feeling, it might be concluded, 
that the spirit of national independence would impel the 
legislature into some direct and fatal collision with the 
parliament of Great Britain. If on the other hand the 
parliament were but very imperfectly connected with 
the people, and the people divided between two con- 
tending interests, the result would not less naturally be, 
that in some crisis of public difficulty the Irish legislature 
should yield, in its own essential weakness, to the ascen- 
dency of the legislature of the better constituted and 
more powerful government, relinquishing in an incorpo- 
rate union its separate existence. 

The parliament of Ireland ^ has been traced back to 
the year 1295, and was consequently in its origin but 
forty-one years later than the first convocation of repre- 
sentatives of counties in England, and but twelve years 
•later than the first introduction of representatives of 
Jbornughs in that country. . Sbventy-two years however 

• * « 

* Religious alienation *did 'not at tbis of the Politiisal CJoanexion 

time operate. between Great Britain and Ireland jp. 37« 

K-.l London, 1780. ,, • 
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elapsed from this commencement to the parliament of 
Kilkenny, the first convention, which appears to have 
properly merited the name. Feeble and irregular must, 
even after this time, the authority of the Irish parlia- 
ment have been, since one hundred and twenty-eight 
years afterwards it enacted for its own protection that 
very law of Poynings, which afterwards became an object 
of universal execration, as not consistent with the inde- 
pendence of a national legislature. Nor was it more pro- 
portioned to the extent of the country, than to the pro- 
tection of the immediate subjects of the king, the river 
Barrow ®, thirty miles westward from Dublin, being at 
that time proverbially the boundary of its jurisdiction. 
The number of its members was accordingly much less 
considerable than in later times. At the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. there were only thirteen counties 
and thirty-four boroughs which sent representatives to 
the parliament, so that the house of commons could then 
consist of only ninety-four members. The commons 
assembled by Elizabeth in the year 1560 amounted only 
to seventy-six That queen however having at length 
effected the reduction of the entire island, the whole was 
by her successor distributed into cqunties sending repre- 
sentatives ; and, when parliaments had been interrupted 
during twenty-seven years ®, the first general parliament 
of Ireland was convened in the year 1614. James I. on 
this occasion, while he added to the house of comihons 
the representatives of seventeen new counties, augmented 
the number of boroughs by forty new incorporations, a 
measure adopted expressly for securing a majority 
against the recusants®, and which, in an assembly of two 
hundred and thirty-two* members, didjictually procure 

* Hist, of the Political Connexion &c., 
p. 97. , 

• Ibid, p. , 108. 


1 Il)id.i p. 10». 

« Ibid., p. 134. 

■ Lela^, Tol. ii. p. 447. 
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ftit’ tBe govertimient an excess of only twenty-four, l^is 
Wais the epoch of the borough-system of Ireland, and 
the recusant lords of the pale protested against the mea- 
sure of erecting petty villages into corporations'**, in 
the very same manner in which the patriots of a later 
time inveighed against the inequality of representation, 
as an indefensible corruption of the original constitution 
of the government. When Roman Catholics were at 
length excluded from the Irish parliament, the borough- 
system, no longer required as a defence against recusants, 
became a support of the government, or rather of the 
Irish oligarchy, against the popular interest! 

As the acquisition of a free trade had suggested the ex- 
pediency of ensuring its permanence by the independence 
of the legislature, so the emancipation of the legislature 
from external control as naturally directed the wishes of 
the public to the further attempt of purifying it from 
internal influence. That the latter eflbrt should be 
exerted at this particular time, was perhaps the result of 
an emulation of a similar proceeding in England. This 
was accordingly the object of the military convention 
assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, a formidable con- 
gress representing a self-enrolled and unpaid army, and 
callihg on the government of the country to submit 
itself to public opinion, and to rectify its constitution as 
shutild be required. Mr. Flood,* agreeably to the desire 
of the convention, introduced the measure into the house 
df comitions, though without avowing himself the dele- 
^te of a hiilitary assembly. The proposal was firmly 
rdsistfed, as’ a, dangerous exauaple of the dictation of an 
affWed bbdy ^ atid'thjs earliest eflbrt for the attainment pf, 
a^^rliiibfetiitary refblrnj' ih Irpland, ended in giving a 
t6 ^hb Vbhihtebr dVste'mt by tvhich it had |)eeh 


Leland, vol, ii. p. 442 — 444, 
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orij^inated. The effort was repewed .in.jt^e following 
year jay the same gentleman, simply as a jpaenaber of the 
legislature; but, though the measure was not then ex’ 
posM to the same powerful objection, it was still resisted 
by a majority so considerable, that it was for a time 
abandoned. 

In the interval between the establishment of Irish 
independence and the agitation of the question of the 
regency, the parliamentary parties of Ireland had not 
received any distinct formation. The great struggle of 
the regency gave a beginning to the division, an inti- 
mate connexion being at that time formed between 
those portions of the British and Irish parliaments, 
which agreed in proposing to invest the heir apparent of 
the crown with the entire power of the sovereign. Most 
indeed of those members of the Irish parliament, who 
then went over from the government to the opposition, 
returned to their former connexion, as soon as the re- 
covery of the king had convinced them of the impru- 
dence of the speculation ; but the family of Ponsonby, 
with that characteristic spirit, which in the government 
of lord Townshend had spurned the chair of the house 
of commons, refused to support a lord lieutenant, on 
whom they had voted a censure, aifd remained in oppo-. 
sition. . . 

The government, after this struggle, was not inattepr- 
tive to the means of resisting the opposition, to which 
it had given being. Though the professed princip^ of 
the marquess of Buckingham, then lord lieutenant, had 
been the maintenance of a vigilant and severe, ecpnojny,. 
the sources of influence were opened with profusion, 
I^laces were revived or rnuHiplied^, tl^^ sad^^s pf pxi^ti 
ihgolirces vrere augmented, and the > talker, of ven^iji^y, 

jnKj .m:i, I‘ li, ! .fi * j '■i" ) "nTorrr ,i.,. t- -v . 

was len^hened with additional pensions. 
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The arrangement of parties, which was at this time 
formed, seems to have been the completion of the opera- 
tion, which had been begun twenty years before by lord 
Townshend. Lord Clare, in his speech concerning the 
union, observed, that that viceroy had but imperfectly 
succeeded in suppressing the oligarchy of the country. 
The great interest of the Ponsonbies, which he had la- 
boured to subdue, renewed, after no long interval, its 
connexion with the government ; and it was only in the 
agitation of the question of the regency, that this in- 
terest was finally transferred to the opposition, of which 
it constituted the principal strength, and furnished one 
of the most distinguished leaders. 

In the front of this opposition stood Mr. Grattan, the 
champion of Irish independence, who exercised all his 
acute and sententious eloquence in exposing and vili- 
fying the system, according to which the government 
was then administered. In this warfare of parliament 
he was supported and assisted by men of talents the 
most dissimilar, and of interests the most distinct. On 
the one side of him stood Mr. Ponsonby, the representa- 
tive of the former oligarchy, denouncing the government 
with an energy of language, which none had anticipated, 
and with a commanding firmness, which set at defiance 
the power of his adversaries. On the other was Mr. 
Curran, the representative of a lower order of the people, 
displaying very little indeed of political wisdom, but 
exhausting the stores of a rich and cultivated fancy in 
the most lavish vituperation. 

The measures of the opposition appear to have been 
combined and conducted with the most perfect regu- 
larity, United in a whig club,ithey appear to have dis- 
tributed to ther performers 'th^ parts of the political 
dtama^ and to have sent them' forward in a predetermined 
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order, to engage in succession the attention of the public. 
The club was specifically pledged for three popular 
measures. These were a bill for reducing and limiting 
the pension-list, and for excluding from the parliament 
persons holding any other pensions, than those granted 
for life; a bill for securing the responsibility of the 
public officers in regard to the payments issued from the 
treasury, which might, as the law then stood, be directed 
by the sole authority of the king ; and a bill for exclud- 
ing from the parliament certain descriptions of place- 
men, and obliging the rest to subject their acceptance of 
offices to the judgment of their constituents, by vacating 
their seats. 

The people did not fail to remark, that the boasted 
measures of the whig club did not include a reform of 
the parliament, which for some time had been with 
themselves a favourite object. They accordingly re- 
garded the whole scheme of the opposition as a futile 
attempt to combine the popular sentiment with aristo- 
cratic influence, looking on with open indifference, and 
with secret ridicule, while its leaders were exerting 
every effort to conciliate their confidence. A reform of 
the parliament was indeed at length, in the year 1793, 
proposed by the club, but the season of popularity had 
then passed. The measure had been forced on the party 
by the apprehension of, an extreme proceeding of the 
same kind, and was, in the very terms employed by Mr. 
Grattan, an attempt to oppose a reformed representation 
of property to a representation of the multitude, which 
in his own peculiar phraseology he characterised as a 
felonious representation. 'The question of the Roman 
Catholics was in the like manner proscribed by thfe 
whig club, as not suited to an asselJSblage so hetero- 
geneous in political principles ; but the club afterwards, 
with the same late-repentant policy, voted its thanks to 
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Mr. Grattan for the vehement manifesto with which, 
in the year 1795, he answered the address of the Roman 
Catholics of Dublin, on the recall of earl Fitzwilliam 
from the government of Ireland. 

The immediate issue of this struggle of parties was 
the extinction of the opposition, the efforts of the court 
being successfully exerted against a party, which the 
popular sentiment did not acknowledge and support. 
That party accordingly dwindled in number and consi- 
deration, until it became the mere shadow of the opposi- 
tion, which had once menaced the government ; and at 
length, in the year 1797, when the country had arrived at 
the verge of a rebellion, it seceded from the parliament, 
and Mr. Grattan declined to be returned for the ensuing 
year. Its remoter consequence was that it discredited 
the government. A constitution, which was unavoid- 
ably a distorted copy of that of England, was, while the 
opposition maintained its ground, exposed to the public 
scorn by all the powers of genius ; and then, % the 
final secession of that party, a solemn appeal was made 
from the government to an alienated people. 

The relaxation of the popery-laws had altered very 
essentially the relative situation of the people and the 
parliament. Before the commencement of the reign of 
George III., the Roman Catholics of Ireland could 
scarcely be considered as forming a part of its people ; 
before the year 1793, when the elective franchise was 
conceded to them, they did not form a part of its citi- 
zens; from this time the question between them and the 
Protestants was whether they should form a part of its 
^vemment. Of the change thus wrought in regard to 
that portion of the population tit is here important to 

, V . 
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remark, that it reanimated a' principle dmssi'ott' arid 
mutual alienation, which had been overborne, and almost 
stifled, by the heavy pressure of the penal' code.' 

A distinct cause of excitement, though connected with 
this in its operation, was the extraordinary increase' of 
the number of the people. It appears that the popu- 
lation of Ireland, which in the year 1 695 had been esti- 
mated at little more than a million, had in the year 1777 
been rated at considerably more than two millions and 
a half, and in the year 1791 was found to exceed four 
millions two hundred thousand. In the year 1805 it 
was estimated at nearly five millions and a half ; and it 
has since been found by actual numeration to have 
exceeded seven millions seven hundred thousand. 

The proximate causes of this rapid increase appear to 
have been more particularly the general use of a species 
of food which multiplies at the least in a fourfold pro- 
portion the means of subsistence, and the habit of dis- 
pensing with every accommodation, which may not 
almost anywhere be found. The spring of population, 
thus assisted in a salubrious climate, and in long conti- 
nued tranquillity, would naturally expand itself with 
considerable force. The original adoption of the po- 
tatoe, as the prevailing food of the*lower classes of the 
Irish, was most probably the result of indigence, com- 
pelling them to abandon'their accustomed diet ; and the 
same indigence also probably gave being, in part at - 
least, to the habitual disregard of all the ordinary acbbm- ' 

^ Nawrenham’s Inquiry into the Po- southern to noifheni' 'Aiimch ft may 
pulation of Ireland, pp. 94, 223. Lond., * have been conyey^ by payi^a- , 

1805. tors, who cotttinited to s»ir in' the tratfc ' 

The potatoe appears to have b^n Coluoabus, tlpft t)|i^ t 

ori^naliy wild in. the mountains of Chili, * the Irade-wln^^/ It was introduced from' 
and to have followed the direction of |he Virginia into Ireland in the year i 586, 
Cordilleras northward even bei’ond the * hut it was then conciipou both in ^paip. 

... and'l«a¥.--2<lle Hhnfholdt^s Pdlif. 

of ^ ft" ' 

the isthmus of Parien. From pp^^wy ™ 
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modations of life. The Irish peasantry accordingly was 
multiplied even by the influence of their distress, with a 
rapidity bearing some correspondence to the growth of 
an American settlement. 

During much of the last century two distinct drains 
served to carry away the redundancy of this extraordinary 
increase. The peasantry of the south and west of Ire- 
land were enlisted for the French and Spanish service, 
while those of the north contributed largely to people 
the West Indies and the settlements of North America. 
The former of these drains is stated to have been closed 
soon after the year 1748^*, in which was concluded the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The inconvenience of re- 
dundant population was accordingly, after a few years, 
exhibited in domestic disturbances, the insurgents, named 
white-boys, having commenced their outrages in the year 
1762‘®. The immediate occasion of the disturbance was 
the oppressive augmentation of rents a peasantry mul- 
tiplied far beyond the demand for labour, bidding, as at 
an auction, for the spots of ground, on which they might 
exist. It was indeed found convenient to direct its vio- 
lence against the claims of the clergy, but its true prin- 
ciple was a resistance to the extortion of the landlords. 
From that insurrection to the rebellion of the year 1798, 
a scarcely-interrupted succession of local outrages has, 
under various denominations, disgraced the history of 
Ireland, assuming at length, in the progress of the dis- 
sension of the country, a political character; and from 
the two contending parties of peep-of -day-boys and 
defenders the last in the series of local insurgents, the 

Isquiry into tije Population of Ir©- The peep-af-day-bo^it bein^^ Prote&- 

land; p. 74. « tantg, endeavoured to take away arma 

Collectanea Politic^'vol. i. p. 30. frojn Roman Catholics, who were then 
” Ibid., p. 32. Inquiry, &c. p. 49. * beginniifg to provide them ; these, in 

Pieces of Irish History by W. J. sisting them, assumed the name of da- 
Mac Neven, p. 140, &c, 212. New York, fenders. The former assumed the name 
1807« ef Qra^gfi'men, when they engaged in 
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absorbing association of United Irishmen, merging their 
mutual hostility in the common cause of rebellion, re- 
ceived a considerable support. 

While the Roman Catholics, both by the relaxation 
of the popery-laws, and by the numerical increase of the 
lower orders of the people, were acquiring importance 
in the state, the Presbyterians of Belfast stood forward 
to claim for them all the rights of citizens, the influence 
of commercial opulence having added strength to the 
natural tendency of a republican church. The deputies 
of the volunteers of Belfast'®, sent to the national con- 
vention assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, were 
accordingly instructed to support the abolition of all 
their disqualifications. The instruction was disregarded 
by the convention, which looked only to a reform of par- 
liament ; but the same spirit continued to be cherished 
in that town, and after eight years gave being to the 
association of United Irishmen. 

The revolution of France, the anniversary of which 
was solemnized at Belfast in the year 1791, animated 
the exertions of those, who were desirous of effecting 
considerable changes in favour of popular pretensions*®. 
In the latter part of the same year in which it was thus 
celebrated, the first club of United Irishmen accordingly 
was formed in Belfast ; a second was soon afterwards 


open hostility ; but, as all these men aften* 
wards became United Irishmen, they had 
no connexion with those, who subsequently 
assumed that appellation, as adversaries 
to the political pretensions of Roman Ca- 
tholics. It is a curious fact {hat the^ 
origin of the feud between those earlier 
Orange-men and the Roman Catholics 
was merely casual. The people of two 
neighbouring districts in the county of ' 
Armagh, where the feud was be^un, Rro- ^ 
testants and Roman Catholics promis- ' 
cuously, were arrayed in two hostile par- 
ties, in consequence of a dispute al^ut 
^ comparatiTe merits of two horses in a 


race. When these disorderly associations 
had been thus formed, they proceeded 
to drive away servants, who had come 
from Connaught, not on account of their 
religion, but because they lowered the 
wages of labour. After some time a 
part of one of these associations com- 
mitted a robbery, the robbers being Ro- 
man Catholics. The Protestants on this 
account expfiK°4 all Roman Catholics 
from the associations, and the feud was 
begun. 

Mem. of Theobald Wolfe Tone, vd. L 
p. 57. Lond. 1827. 

Pieces of Irish History, p, 16—18. 
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constituted in Dublin, and many others were speedily 
asscKMated throug^hout the northern province of Ireland. 
In these clubs the Roman Catholics added their nume- 
rical force to that of the Presbyterians, for effecting a 
reform in the representation : and the Presbyterians sup- 
ported the Roman Catholics in their claim of a removal 
of all political disabilities. 

In the history of the United Irishmen a distinction is 
stated to have existed between the original associations 
of the year 1791 and those which began to be organized 
in the autumn of the year 1794, and were completed in 
the year 1796- A distinction did certainly exist between 
them, inasmuch as the former were public, and proposed 
a reform of the house of commons, the latter were secret, 
and had for their object a revolution. But this distinc- 
tion was of little practical importance. The reform pro- 
posed by the earlier United Irishmen, being founded on 
universal suffrage, was a revolution in disguise, as it 
would have arrayed the population against the property 
of the country. It is in this view deserving of attention, 
that Mr. Emmet, who was probably the most moderate 
of the chiefs of the conspiracy, has actually mentioned 
among the advantages of a reform of parliament, such as 
he contemplated, a compulsory diminution of the rents 
of lands. 

Doctor Mac Neven indeed has declared^®, that some 
of the most confidential men in the north would have 
been satisfied with the species of reform, which was 
proposed by Mr. George Ponsonby ; and that he was 
certain, that the country at large would have been con- 
tented with that®*, which Mr. W. B. Ponsonby after- 

, !” of TrisK pp. 90, 91, « ^ Actording to this, the last ;fwOpoSKl 

209.^^ , u . . for changing the constitution of the ittsh 

^ PpV 2^4,, 271^ house of commons, ea^h coimfy was tb he 

/, ,, ditided into districts, containing 
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warfs snbmitted to the house of commons. Mr. Emmet 
has also declared that^, after the failure of the invasion 
attempted at Bantry by the French, it was his intention 
to recommend, if there had been any reasonable hope of 
the adoption of reform, that another messenger should 
be sent to France, to renounce the connexion formed with 
that country. But, besides that even the original United 
Irishmen explicitly proposed the establishment of uni- 
versal suffrage, the bill introduced by Mr. George Pon- 
sonby in the year 1793 was in effect lost through the 
immovable indifference of the people^®, and it appears 
certain that the great body of the United Irishmen would 
have acquiesced even in the latter, only as it might 
appear to help them onward in the career of revolution. 
Mr. Emmet himself described the later United Irishmen 
as an association of immovable republicans, composed 
of men of the middling and lower classes of society, and 
only engulphing into it, in its progress, those persons of 
the upper ranks, who afterwards appeared as leaders. 
Neither was Mr. Emmet himself®’, nor doctor Mac Neven, 
connected with the association, until it had attained its 
maturity. Though therefore the ability of these two 
men did then place them at its head, it may reasonably 
be doubted, whether even their sentiments can be con- 
sidered as having been capable of influencing in favour 
of any modification of Ihe constitution the multitude, 
over which they presided. 

In the year 1793 the urgent solicitation of the Roman 

thousand houses, and each retumincf two town hy birth, marriage, or servitude* 
members, in whose election should vote, , The house thus constituted, was to sub- 
besides all persons possessing freeholds sist a determinate number of years. — 
of the annual rahte of forty shillings, all Plowden, vol. ii. p. 621. 
others possessing leasehold interests often ** Pieces of Irish History, pp. 224, 256. 

annual value to be regulated, all possess- ' Plowdenf* ’vl* ii* p. 431. ‘A mis- 

houses of a value to be a^o doter- ^ tress,* said Mr. Flood, ‘ which the people 
mjpedj aU who hliiould during a certain of Ireland sought fot with a lover's appe- 
s^umbet of ywo have practised a trade tite, was, when brought to their emtoniceSi 
in *ny gmat or town, and aU who re^diated with a* IbvePs inconstancy*^ 
should enjoy th^ freedom of any city or ^ Pieces of Irish Histdiy, p, 
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Catholics of Ireland, presented in a petition to the king, 
obtained for them the elective franchise, together with 
some other advantages, in consideration of which they 
were then contented to forego the object of their other 
prayer for parliamentary reform. The concession how- 
ever appears not to have had any, even temporary ope- 
ration, in restraining the progress of the United Irishmen 
towards a revolution^*, for early in the following year 
they published a plan of a strictly equal representation 
of the people on the principle of universal suffrage, and 
before its conclusion their association became secret and 
revolutionary. These considerations may prove how 
vain was the expectation of earl Fitzwilliam, who in the 
beginning of the year 1795 took possession of the govern- 
ment, that the agitation of the country might be calmed 
by merely satisfying the Roman Catholics. His brief 
government indeed exercised an important influence in 
accelerating the crisis of the public interests, his impru- 
dent encouragement exciting the most confident hope, 
which was suddenly repressed by his speedy and abrupt 
recall. 

The rebellion of the year 1798 however had its origin 
among the Presbyterians, not among the Roman Catho- 
lics, the latter being naturally more anxious for the 
removal of their own disabilities, than for changes in the 
form of a government, in whidi they did not yet fully 
participate. It accordingly appeared at the close of the 
year 1796, when a French armament arrived in the 
bay of Bantry, that there was no military organization 
of the Roman Catholics in J;he south of Ireland. But, 
when the winds of heaven had dissipated that force®*, 

^ • 

Collectanea PoUticJfvol.iii. p. 111. intermission during six weeks, detained 
* On this occasion a long continuance * another %o long in the Texel, that the 
of easterly winds defeated the hostile ar- expedition was frustrated. —Mem. of 
mament In the fbllowine year a west^ Thoob, W. Tone, vol. ii. pp.247, 248, 
erly wind, which blew almost without 
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effectual means were employed for enlisting the Roman 
Catholics in the cause of revolution ; and so ardently 
did the bigotry of popery then engage in the struggle, 
that it shocked and disgusted the very men, who had 
been taught to unite with them for the attainment of the 
common freedom, and, by sending these back into the 
ranks of loyalty, effected eventually the deliverance of 
the country. 

Before the struggle of arms had been begun, the po- 
litical struggle of the parliament had reached its crisis 
in the secession of the opposition. When the plan of 
parliamentary reform, proposed by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby, 
was discountenanced by the house of commons, Mr. 
Grattan declared that, from that day, his party should 
cease to attend their meetings. From that day, the fif- 
teenth of May in the year 1797, it was his opinion that 
the Irish parliament was committed with the people ; 
nor did he again appear in the house of commons, 
until the agitation of the union brought him forward, to 
make an effort for preserving that, which three years 
before he had abandoned as incorrigible and hopeless. 
Great indeed were the benefits, which Ireland had re- 
ceived from its parliament ; and most natural was it, 
that its services should be remt*mbered with affection 
in the hour of its distress, and that the champion of its 
independence should feel, that his own fame was em- 
bodied in its existence. That parliament however does 
not appear to have been fitted for a longer existence. 
Its situation was peculiar, and its duties were embar- 
rassing. One duty required, that it should maintain 
a close connexion with the British government ; another 
demanded, that it shoyld preserve the confidence and 
attachment of the people’of Ireland". ’ It adhered to the 
connexion, but it lost the people. Its friends indeed 
have alleged in its defence, that in the last period of its 
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existence it evinced the utility of a resident legislature 
by the promptness and vigour, with which it encountered 
insurrection. It is however an inappropriate defence of 
a legislative body, that, when it had ceased to be effi- 
cient as a legislature, it was still able to make war. 

The union itself may be regarded as a proof, that the 
parliament of Ireland had reached the natural limit of 
its duration. If such a measure were honestly adopted, 
the parliament must have become conscious of its own 
insufficiency ; if it were purchased by corruption, the 
parliament must have been unworthy to exist. The latter 
was the case, which actually occurred, all the sources of 
patronage being opened wide for the purpose. Pro- 
motion in every line was either granted, or promised in 
reversion ; and a sum of sixteen thousand pounds was 
applied to satisfy every person, who could show that he 
had been able to determine the choice of the representa- 
tives of any borough, which the measure should deprive 
of its representation. Such was indeed the repugnance 
of the parliament, that the measure was at the first pro- 
posal rejected, neither perhaps could it have been finally 
eflfected, if the place-law, obtained some time before by 
the eflForts of the whig-party, had not supplied a con- 
venient method of altering the composition of the house 
of commons. The government could not in this case 
venture to appeal to the people ffiy a dissolution of the 
parliament ; but so many of the adversaries of the mea- 
sure were contented to compromise their opposition by 
withdrawing under the operation of that act, that the 
minority supporting the government was transformed 
into a considerable majority. 

In obtaining the acquiescence.of one part of the peo- 
ple the governnflSnt was assisted, as in effecting the 
Scotish upion, by the heterogeneous nature of the oppo- 
^tion, oiie portiop of that party being disposed to yield . 
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to all the pretensions of the Roman Catholics, the other 
being steadily determined to withhold every further 
concession. When earl Fitzwilliam was recalled from 
the government, the Roman Catholics were so hostile to 
the plan of a union®®, which then began to be appre- 
hended®^, that at a public meeting, held in Dublin, they 
declared, that they would resist even their own ‘ eman- 
cipation,’ if offered upon such a condition. In this 
stale of their minds Mr. George Ponsonby, the leader 
of that part of the opposition which favoured the Roman 
Catholics, offered to the leader of the other, to engage 
for their support in opposing the union, if he would en- 
gage that his party should concur in admitting their pre- 
tensions. This offer was declined ; and it seems to have 
been then, when they had failed in treating with the 
opposition for their active support, that they treated with 
the lord lieutenant, the marquess Cornwallis, for their 
acquiescence in a plan, which they would willingly have 
resisted. To the arrangement at that time formed be- 
tween the viceroy and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
the king was a stranger; but Mr. Pitt felt himself bound 
to retire from the administration, when he found that the 
scruples of his sovereign could not be removed. 

The history of Ireland, which fias been reviewed to 
the union, that the survey might be complete, presents a 
series of events most curiously combined. Its earlier 
period, unhappy as it was, prepared that party of Roman 
Catholics, which, in the struggles terminated by the 
English revolution, was opposed, as an antagonist force, 


Collectanea Politica, vol. iii. p. 135.* 
From two passages in a printed let- 
teii addressed by lord Fitzwilliam to^ord 
Carlisle, after he had been recallet?, 
it appears that the postponement o£ fur- 
ther advantages, to be granted to th3 
Roman Catholics, had just then begun 
to be considered b^ the minister, as con- 
ducive to the attainment of an incorpo- 


rating union. — Collectanea Politica, vol* 
iii. pp. 134, 135. The minister has on 
this account been accused of planning to 
drive the liMnan Catholics to a rebellion 
for the accomplishment of hia policy. 
That he had no such atrocious purpose 
appears from the latter passage, in which 
it \va8 proposed to defer the queati<m tQ 
the re-establishment of peace. 
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to the Scotish Presbyterians, and thus assisted in effect- 
ing the adjustment of the government of England. When 
this important function had been discharged, Ireland had 
then to prepare itself for entering with sufficient advan- 
tage into the general incorporation of an united empire, 
the preceding period of its history, however conducive 
to the general improvement and benefit in assisting to 
adjust the balance of the English constitution, having 
been inauspicious to the domestic interests of the coun- 
try. Of that preparation it was a necessary condition, 
that one of the two parties, by which it was distracted, 
should suffer a temporary depression so entire, that the 
other should not be embarrassed and obstructed in its 
efforts to attain national independence. The prosperity 
thus acquired, extended however its influence even 
to the party, by the depression of which it had been 
attained ; the Roman Catholics accordingly, participa- 
ting in the advantages achieved by the Protestants, rose 
again to a political importance, in which they were op- 
posed to the ascendency of the prevailing party ; and a 
short struggle of rebellion, the natural result of an un- 
governed desire of independence among a portion of the 
Protestants, aided by the ancient disaffection of the 
adverse party, brought the country into a situation, in 
which the minister was able to consolidate the empire 
by the union®* of Ireland. • 


“In this union, from a combined con- 
sideration of comparative population and 
revenue, a hundred members of the house 
of commons were allowed to Ireland, and 
twenty-eight temporal, with four spiritual 
lords. For reducing the number of the 
repreamtative members, the capital and 
Cork alone of the cities and boroughs 
were permitted to return twof und eighty- 


four boroughs were wholly disfranchised, 
the sum of sixteen thousand pounds being 
paid in compensation for each. The im- 
perial house of commons is accordingly 
composed of six hundred and fifty-eight 
members, five hundred and thirteen being 
returned by England, and forty-five by 
ScQi^iand. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Of the history of Great Britain, from the end of the American war 
in the year 1783, to the beginning of the war with France 
in the year 1793. 

The negotiations which terminated the war of the Ame- 
rican colonies, were begun and concluded in the adminis- 
tration of the earl of Shelburne, who had succeeded the 
marquess of Rockingham. When the death of the latter 
of these noblemen had dissolved the union of his ill-com- 
bined ministry, one portion of it remained in office under 
the direction of the former, while the other, led by Mr. 
Fox, went over to the opposition. This schism of the 
Whigs was the parent of the coalition, which gave the 
first wound to the credit of Mr. Fox. More deeply 
affected by the recent irritation of his quarrel with his 
late associate, than by his old animosity against his van- 
quished antagonist, he chose rather to seek an augmen- 
tation of his strength in a junction with the man, against 
whom he had forcibly and frequently denounced the 
vengeance of ari.’ injured people, than listen to the con- 
ciliating overtures of him, who, from being his colleague, 
had become his successful rival. The measure had at 
the time all the success, which could have been expected. 
The ministry of lord Shelburne was forced to yield to the 
power of the united parties*, and the nation with sur- 
prise beheld for a few months in the offices of the two 

secretaries of state the two individuals, who had during 

• 

^ His resi^ation is howwrer Uy Mr. distinguished by the name of the house- 
Nicholls attributed to an affront, which hold troops, to vote against the peace.*— 
the king, as he conceived, had put upon Recollections^ &c., p. 51. 
kimi in causing the party in parliament, 
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th« wfeole of the American war maintained a political 
contestbf not less violence. 

In vain Mr. Fox represented®, that the question, in 
regard to which he had differed from lord North, was 
then at rest. In vain did his friend lord John Cavendish 
endeavour to shelter their coalition under the example 
of that union of interests, which in the German war had 
exalted to so proud an elevation the glory of the British 
government. It was felt by the public, that the contest 
of the two parliamentary leaders had been for a principle, 
and not merely for a measure, and that, though the war 
had ceased, the difference of principle could not be for- 
gotten without an inconsistency, which should destroy all 
confidence in the sincerity and steadiness of statesmen. 
Though a union of interests had, in a difficult crisis, given 
being to a ministry, which was ennobled by the successes 
of the nation, yet only the partiality of friendship could 
discover any correspondence in this coalition. No marked 
opposition of principle had separated the parties of that 
celebrated ministry nor were they brought together by 
atiy mutual trafficking for support. The arrangement of 
the new ministry was dictated by the superiority of one 
Inaster-mind, and the nation contemplated only the in- 
dividual, whom it had forced into poA^r, as the single 
person capable of effecting the salvation of the state. 

The prime mover in all these proceedings appears to 
have been Mr. Burke, who in the earlier administration 
of the marquess of Rockingham had been selected to be 
his secretary \ as the marquess was unacquainted with 
pffiqial business, and who had, since acquired a guiding 
influence in his party. To the personal animosity, enter- 

t S'* 

i. * Aonalf of tJie Reign of»Grebrge III., rally known by the name of i^gle^speech 
T<p^.;ik,rp. i 60 i - , , I?Aranton)<who was secretary to the lord 

. iAAe€diQjteA,ci|f tlM) of Clhathaxn, lieutenant. He was at tliia time engaged 

in conducting the Annual Register for 
^ h^d gone to. Ireland 20, 

private secretary to Mr. Hamilton (gene^ 
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tained by Mr. Burke against the earl of Shelburne, has 
been attributed the disruption of the whig-party con- 
sequent to the death of the marquess®; and to the 
speculation of the same individual has also been ascribed 
the famous India-bill, introduced by Mr. Fox into parlia- 
ment ®, which overthrew his ministry, and elevated Mr, 
Pitt. The ascendency, which the extraordinary genius 
and information of Mr. Burke had gained for him over 
the mind of the marquess of Rockingham, was continued 
over that of the duke of Portland, who succeeded as the 
head of the party, and he was accordingly the chief 
adviser, while Mr. Fox was the most efficient debater of 
the Whigs. 

The affairs of the eastern settlements had two years 
before attracted the attention of the parliament and two 
committees had been appointed for considering the 
numerous and vehement complaints of male-administra- 
tion, which resounded from every quarter. It was ad- 
mitted by all persons, that some important change of the 
Indian government had become indispensably necessary. 
The factories of a commercial country had within a few 


® Nicholls, pp. 45, 49, 50. This may 
perhaps be sufficiently exjilained by the 
preference, which the kingliad manifestetl 
for the earl over the marquess, with whom 
all the hopes of Mr. Burke were connected. 
The king had sent loi-d Thurlow^to the 
marquess about the formation of a new 
ministry j but, when the marquess re- 
quired to be admitted to an audience 
before any arrangement should be made, 
the king sent for the earl, arranged the 
administration with him, and then sent 
him to the marquess. — Ibid., pp. 43, 44. 

• Ibid., p. 55. Mr. Nicholls has con- 
nected this measure witli an unsuccessful 
speculation in India-stock, in which Mr. 
Burke had* been concerned. — Ibi3., pp. 
54, 55. It seems however to have been 
a speculation sufficiently obviOus to a man 
confident rh his own talents, whose hopes 
of advancement were all connected with 
the a poiiylltsci^ 


the court. Lord North indeed saw that 
it was too daring, and remarked that he 
thought it a good receipt to knock np aiit 
administration. — Ibid., p. 56. 

^ The first considerable acquisition cC 
territory occurred in the year 1765, and 
in the years immediately succeeding se- 
veral acts of parliament passed, the object 
of which however was only the regulation 
of dividends, and other fincoiciul eobcernt 
of the company. In the year 1773 the 
abuses of the government cahsed'a latVrto 
be enacted for correcting theei, but it 
proved very inadequate to its purpose. 
In the year 1781 it, was judged 
to appoint two committees for the con- 
sideration^ of the affairs of India, and 
these continued to eft until the close of 
the session of the year 1783. In the f6\- 
lowing November Mr. Fox proposed his 
plan . — Bishop Tomline’s Mem. 
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years been extended into a great empire. Territorial 
control had accordingly become vested in a society of 
merchants, and territorial revenue had become combined 
with the interests of their commerce. Abuses enormous 
and multiplied had grown out of a system thus heteroge- 
neous and disproportioned. It had therefore become 
urgently necessary to introduce into it such modifications, 
as might accommodate the management to the altered 
circumstances of the company, and prevent by a more 
efficient superintendence the perpetual recurrence of 
misgovernment. 

The necessary materials for this important deliberation 
had been already collected by the two Indian committees ; 
the public mind had become impatient of the complaints, 
which had been referred to their consideration ; and after 
the loss of thirteen western colonies, it was natural that 
the nation should look with increased solicitude to its 
eastern possessions. In an evil hour for the ministry it 
was determined, to endeavour to render the new arrange- 
ment instrumental to its permanence, by establishing a 
lasting interest in the parliament. It was accordingly 
proposed to subject the affairs of the company to a board 
of commissioners, nominated in the first instance by the 
parliament, and removable only in consequence of the 
address of either house. As the places of these commis- 
sioners should become vacant, they were to be filled by 
the nomination of the crown ; but the original members, 
being named in the bill, and not removable at pleasure, 
formed a phalanx of ministerial strength, devoted to the 
projector of the measure, and independent of the execu- 
tive authority. 

It is not easy to conceive, that‘ihis measure could have 
been planned with any other design, than that of securing 
such a personal influence in the parliament, as might be 
too strong for the sovereign, since whatever reason might 
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exist for vesting in the crown the right of making the 
subsequent appointments, must have been, on any general 
principle, not less applicable to the original board. Con- 
sidered in reference to personal aggrandisement it is on 
the contrary consistent and intelligible. The parliamen- 
tary strength, acquired by the original appointments, 
would control the succefeding nominations ; and the crown 
might thus be safely gratified with the exterior form of 
royal nominations, while the nation should continue to be 
governed by the same party, through the influence of India. 

The powers to be granted to the board were suitable 
to the design of strengthening the party, which was then 
possessed of power. The abuses of the East-India-com- 
pany having arisen from the acquisition of an extensive 
territory, all which could be necessary for its reformation, 
was to subject its political concerns to the superintend- 
ence of the government, while its commercial interests 
should be reserved to the direction, under which they 
had hitherto prospered, and under which alone they 
could be managed with success. This moderation how- 
ever was not compatible with the plan of converting the 
influence of India to the support of the minister. Mr. 
Fox accordingly proposed to vest in the commissioners, 
not merely the control of the political administration 
of the company, but, together with the direct manage- 
ment of its territorial possessions and revenues, the entire 
regulation even of its commerce. 

The Whigs had long commanded the government by 
the strength of their parliamentary combinations. That 
strength had however been found to be insufficient since 
the accession of George III., and the India-bill seems to 
have been an effort to supply, by thf;^ influence of India, 
the deficiency of their own power, when they were no 
longer assisted by the influence of the crown. The effort 
failed, and the consequence was a further change in the 
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character of the party. In their opposition to the minis* 
ter, who had engaged the country in the war of America, 
they had been led to adopt principles of independence, 
exceeding the cautious moderation with which their pre- 
decessors had maintained the struggle of the English re- 
volution. From this time they were forced to look more to 
the people for support, and their strength thenceforward 
consisted rather in the popularity of their principles®, 
than in the influence which they could command in the 
house of commons by their aristocratic connexions. 

By the proposed seizure of the rights of a great 
chartered society the jealousy of the public was strongly 
excited, and other corporate bodies, alarmed by a pre- 
cedent of so much danger, presented petitions against 
the bill, as a flagrant violation of the rights of property. 
The disapprobation of the king also was declared to lord 
Temple, who had availed himself of the privilege of his 
rank, to declare his sentiments to his sovereign. Though 
pressed thus at once by the king and by the people, the 
ministry continued for a short time to struggle with the 
difficulties of its situation, and violent resolutions were 
carried in the house of commons®, denouncing the indig- 


® It has been remarked by bislfop Tom- 
line, that the language of one of these 
was very similar to that of the house of 
commons, which brought Charles I. to 
the scaffold, and overturned the constitu- 
tion. Tliis was ‘ that in the present situ- 
ation of his majesty's dominions it is 
peculiarly necessary that there should be 
an administration which has the con- 
fidence of the house and of the public ’ 
The requisition of the parliament in the 
time of Charles I. was ‘ that the power 
should be placed in the hands of those, in 
whom parliament, meaning the house of 
commons, could confide.* The bishop 
has inferred from letters wrfiten by the 
king to Mr. Pitt, and from other authori- 
ties, that the king had formed a serious 
intention of retiring to Hanover, if Mr. 
Fox and his party should prevail.— Mem. 
pf Mr, Pitt) voU i. p. 253, 


® In this quest of popularity Mr. F ox, 
who had attached himself to the party, 
supported on every occasion the measure 
of parliamentary reform, which was how- 
ever^s uniformly opposed by Mr. Burke, 
who knew that the strength of the party 
consisted in its borough-influence. The 
question was entailed on the parliament 
by the war of America, the ])ublic discon- 
tent having in the year 1779 given a 
beginning to associations, formed in dif- 
^erent parts of the kingdom for effectu- 
ating the measure. By a general meeting 
of the friends of reform held at the house 
of the duke of Richmond, in London, in 
^he year 1 782, Mr. Pitt was deputed to 
projyjse it in the house of common^. Mr. 
‘Pitt was then not in office. A specific 
measure of this kind was two years after- 
wards proposed hy him, when prime 
minister, but be subsequently abaudoued 
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nation of that assembly against those who should report 
the opinion of the king, or advise a dissolution. It was 
however forced to yield to a new ministry, at the head 
of which was Mr. Pitt. 

The long administration of lord North had afforded a 
proof, that during a popular war, for the war of America 
was popular in Great Britain, the crown was enabled to 
support a minister against the opposition of the Whigs. 
That opposition did at last prevail against the minister, 
but not until the misfortunes of the war had deprived it 
of popularity, and thereby destroyed the credit of the 
administration. It was at this time to be seen, whether 
a minister could be supported against the Whigs with- 
out such assistance. For this it was necessary, that by 
some means the favour of the public should be attached 
to the individual, who should be the object of the pre- 
ference of the sovereign. This occurred at the advance- 
ment of Mr. Pitt. The connexions of the Whigs were 
still able to maintain a resistance, which could be over- 
come only by dissolving the parliament ; but the minister 
of the crown was also the minister of the people, and in 
the new parliament it was discovered, that his power 
was firmly established. 

it as dangerous. His proposal was that the year 1787, attached himself to the 
thirty-six decayed boroughs should be jiis- Whigs, and in the year 1793, when the 
franchised, on their own application to country had recently engaged in the war 
parliament for that purpose, those persons with France, brought the question again, 
who had a beneficial interest in such bo- forward, declaring that he was ready to 
roughs being compensated from a public proceed even to universal suffrage, rather 
fund. The representation of these bo- than suffer the constitution to remain un- 
roughs was to be transferred to the coun- altered. The repeal of the corporation-law 
ties and the metropolis. If any boroughs and the test-law was another measure of the 
should remain so small and decayed, as ^ Whigs, brought forward in the year 1790 
to fall within a limit to be fixed by par- by Mr. Fox, and opposed by Mr. Burke, 
liament in reference to the number of who however admitted that ten years 
houses, their representation should in tiie © before he wosld have given it his support, 
lik^ manner be transferred to such con- This was carried in the year 1828.— « , 
sidierable towns, as might desirt? the pri- « Bishop Tomline’s Mem. of Mr. Pitt, vol.i. 
vllege. IClie right of voting in counties pp. 51 — 54, 450 — 454. Gifford’s Life 
was to be extended to copyholders. Mr. of Mr. Pitt, vo^ lii. pp, 13^ 438-7455 ; . 
Grey who first appeared in parliament in vol. i. p. 362 ; vol.ii. pp. 446^ 464* .v 

VOL. IV. 2 L 
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The crisis, io which the aew minister assupaed the 
direction of affairs, was arduous and embarrassing, 4- 
war had been recently concluded nnder the pressure qf 
a severe necessity, and by that war had been severed 
from the empire thirteen colonies, which the illustrious 
parent of the minister had deemed necessary even to its 
existence, while the public burdens had been nearly 
doubled by the expenses incurred in the struggle It 
accordingly became the duty of the minister to provide 
for a greatly increased expenditure, when the resources, 
by which it was to be supplied, appeared to have been 
considerably, if not fatally reduced. It was indeed soon 
discovered, that the separation of the American states 
had by no means inflicted a wound, from which the em- 
pire was never to recover. As the benefit of the con- 
nexion had resulted from the commercial relations, which 
it had formed between them and the mother-country, so, 
^jrfien these relations had been formed, and the colonies 
had become capable of maintaining a separate existence, 
it was the true interest of the mother-country, equally as 
of the colonies, that the connexion should be dissolved, 
and that they should be allowed to act with the free 
energies of a distinct community. In effecting the se- 
paration a war had bccurred, which seems to have been 
necessary for giving combination to the transatlantic 
states, which would probably have been else involved in 
a civil war among themselves. This war had loaded 
the mother-country with a considerable accumulation of 
debt ; and, though it may well be questioned, whether 
ithe additional debt then contracted was not a part of 
&ose multiplied combinations, which intertwine the in- 
terests of our coqjplex government, yet the immediate 

r ‘ t 

The national (lebt at the commence- 121 ,269,992/. '-^Sinclair’s Hist, of the 
ment of the American war was 135,943, Fnblic Revejme> vol. i. p, 474. 

051/. The increase doring the var was 
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ptessure constituted a difficulty, which could be re- 
moved only by a consummate skill in the management 
of the public resources. 

The new minister was confessedly the individual 
fitted beyond all others to heal the wounds of his 
bleeding country, to recruit her strength, and to prepare 
her for a struggle, in which every energy was to be 
strained to its utmost exertion. For these great pur- 
poses hnancial ability alone would not have be«i suffi- 
cient. The timid prudence of Walpole was able to 
extricate the government, when no impending convulsion 
required, that the powers of the nation should be raised 
to the capacity of extraordinary efforts. Under his ad- 
ministration accordingly the industry of the country ac- 
cumulated the treasures of commerce, but its military 
spirit was suffered to decline ; nor did Great Britain re- 
cover her rank among the nations of Europe, until the 
vigour of the elder Pitt had infused a soul into the com- 
munity. In the union of political firmness with financial 
ability the later minister was eminently superior to Wal- 
pole, whose maxim was never to disturb what was at 
rest. The king of Prussia, with perhaps affected scorn, 
called him ‘ a minister of preparatives.’ The appella- 
tion itself is a testimony, that he was alive to the dangers 
of his country, and eager to avert by seasonable precau- 
tion the peril, which, if suffered to approach nearer, it 
might be difficult to repel. This political precaution 
was assisted and supported by a commanding eloquence, 
which could exalt into a magnanimous liberality the 
sordidness of self-interest, .and excite and concentrate 
the energies of a people. His eloquence was not indeed 
like that of his father, impetuous and>overbearing ; but, 
clothed in a moral dignity, ,it asserted a calm and tem- 
perate dominion. His part however was not, like that 
of his father, to rouse to sudden and extraordinary 

2 L 2 
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exertion a nation corrupted by the enjoyment of a Ipng 
tranquillity, for his administration had succeeded a 
period of war, and he had only to maintain during peace 
the spirit, which had been recently exercised in the war 
of America. 

As the balance of our popular government could not 
be preserved without an adequate opposition, so was that, 
which Mr. Pitt encountered, worthy of all his talents. 
Its general principles were attractive of the popular sen- 
timent, and the triumvirate of genius, by which it was 
led, was such as perhaps no age or nation could parallel. 
While its chief leader, Mr. Fox, was eminent for his 
rapid and persuasive argumentation, and was perhaps 
yet more distinguished by that irresistible simplicity, 
which binds the hearts of men in chains indissoluble, he 
was supported by all that rich variety of talent, which, 
though necessary to complete the intellectual force of 
the party, was perhaps incompatible with his own pecu- 
liar character. The philosophic fancy of Burke sup- 
plied, with inexhaustible profusion, all the principles 
and the images, which could have any relation to each 
successive subject of discussion ; and, while the wit of 
Sheridan maintained^ the ordinary conflict of debate, his 
classic eloquence was such, that on the memorable trial 
of Hastings he was honoured with the concurrent admi- 
ration of the two great chieftain? of the opposing parties. 
The contentions of such men remind us of the gods of 
Homer, mingling in the strife of mortals. 

The political conduct of Mr. Fox however was appro-* 
ptiate to his position, and characterised him as an able 
leader of opposition, not as a wise and consistent states- 
man. He would have exalted'the parliament above the 
crpvni to secure his power < by the India-bill, and he 
would -hafe exalted the heir apparent above the parlia- 
jnent to recover it by the regency : he roused the jealousy 
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of ' the English manufacturers against Ireland in the dis- 
cussion of the commercial adjustment, and he protested 
against the union as injurious to the rights of Ireland : 
he inflamed the selflshness of the merchants against the 
Russian armament, and concurred with it in applauding 
the yet more distant and more speculative enterprise of 
Nootka-Sound : he opposed a French treaty on account 
of the inevitable and eternal rivalry of the two nations, 
and he opposed the French war on account of tlie in- 
offensive harmlessness of France in a revolutionary and 
republican excitation. To reconcile these proceedings 
as the movements of a consistent policy, would require 
more complicated considerations, than philosophy has 
ever devised, for adjusting an erroneous philosophy to 
the simplicity of the motions of nature. 

The first of the measures of Mr. Pitt, when he was 
established in power, was to provide means for restoring 
the failing credit of his country, for, though peace had 
been re-established, it had not brought with it the re- 
establishment of the finances, which were still inade- 
quate to the expenditure “. The deficiency the minister 
contrived to supply by various regulations for the pre- 
vention of smuggling, which had 4)een carried to an 
alarming extent. A loan being still necessary for satis- 

• 

‘ In the year ending January 5th, only the funded part of the public debt, 
1784, the permanent taxes produced very it appears that there was a deficiency of 
little more than ten millions, which was almost two millions a year in the revenue, 
nearly half a million less than the in- which was principally owing to a failure 
terest of the public funded debt, the civil in the estimated produce of the taxes im- 
list, and the appropriated duties for the posed by lord North, during the American 
payment of which they were the only war. There was also an enormous un- 
security. Besides these charges, the • funded debt, the precise amount of which 
annual eiq^nses of the army, navy, ord- coidd nut at present be ascertained, but 
nance, ana miscellaneous services, esti- which must necessarily be funded, and 
mated at four millions, were to be d^ • the interest ^irovided for, so that the 
frayed, for which there was no provision, whole deficiency could not be considered 
except the land and malt taxes^ vot^ vas less than three millions a year, with- 
every year, and producing only two mil- oiit^any allowance for a sinking fund.’ — 
lions and a half. From this comparison Bishop Tomline’s Mem. of Mr. Pitl^ 
of the actual income and unavoidable voL i. pp. 358, 359. 
expenditure of the country, including 
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fying the public exigencies, he greatly improved the 
mode of negotiating, by opening the transaction to a 
public competition, instead of managing it secretly, as 
had been customary, with a select number of favoured 
individuals. By this altered arrangement, which ftom 
that time has been invariably observed, the most advan- 
tageous conditions were procured for the nation, and a 
source of the most debasing influence was wholly cut 
off from the patronage of the minister. 

The attention of Mr. Pitt was then employed in pro- 
viding a substitute for the India-bill, which had proved 
fatal to the power of his predecessor. In the early 
struggle of his power a plan of this kind had been 
already proposed without success. The dissolution of 
the parliament had however removed the impediment by 
changing the composition of the house of commons ; and 
a new bill, similar in its general principles, but ehlarging 
the powers of the board of control and the governor- 
general, passed at this time in both houses by great 
majorities. The principles, upon which the minister 
challenged a comparison of his bill with that of Mr. 
Fox, were that he had respected the charter of the 
company as much as was at all compatible with the 
interests of the public ; and that the power, which' it had 
become necessary to withdraw, from the company, he 
had transferred to the executive authority of the con- 
stitution, instead of shackling that authority by the in- 
tervention of a parliamentary nomination of commis- 
sioners. 

in this session accordingly, the first in which the 
power of the minister was established, were laid the 
foundations of that system of, administration, which so 

; ^ MTi Pitilefl to tllfe coitipatty the 
whole management dt thii vattdaagef 
equally as dt the commetce or tndia.-^ . ^ 
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vronder fully improved the resources of the nation. By 
various regulations the finances were recovered from a 
most alarming depression by the new method of 
managing a loan an honest and economical arrangement 
was substituted for one, which had lavished the property 
in corrupting the guardians of the people ; and by the 
new form of government constituted for India, the eastern 
possessions of the empire were as intimately connected 
with the monarchy, as appeared to be consistent with 
their peculiar circumstances and character. The pros- 
perity resulting from these measures, enabled the minis- 
ter, within two years afterwards, to complete the system. 
The revenue having within that time considerably ex- 
ceeded the expenditure, the minister availed himself of 
the opportunity, for creating a sinking-fund on an im- 
proved and permanent principle. Such a fund had been 
originally established by Walpole in the year 1716; 
but, no precaution having been employed for protecting 
it from alienation, it had become ineffectual. The new 
sinking-fmid was vested in certain select commissioners, 
who were required to employ it in a quarterly purchase 
of stock. The only practicable improvement was adopted 
in the year 1792, by enacting tljat, when a new loan 
should become necessary, an additional fund of one in 
the hundred should be provided for its discharge. 

The question of the regency, which was agitated in 
the year 1789, when the king had become incapacitated 
for exercising the executive authority, reversed the posi- 
tions of the two great leaders of the British parliament, 
exhibiting Mr. Pitt as the* advocate of the rights of the 

lords and commons in selecting and restricting the 

* ♦ % 

In simplifying the collection ihf| casidn Is represented by Mr. Nicholls as 
revenue it tras found necessary to propose provoked by that of Mr. Fox and his 
,Maxlv t^usand resolutions. — Bi- friends. ^ Mr. Fox/ says returned 

ibdp Xoinline, voi. U. p. Id. from abroad ; the prince gaVe mnisitif up 

The conduct of Mr. Pitt on Qiifi oc- to tus guidance ; the in|u£cWu8 advice o€ 
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person to be intrusted with the office of filling the place 
of the sovereign, in opposition to Mr. Fox, who con- 
tended for the rightful and indivisible transmission of 
the powers of royalty to the heir apparent of the crown. 
The dissension, which then occurred between the two 
contending parties, had an important influence in mani- 
festing the imperfect nature of the connexion subsisting 
between the two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as it gave occasion to a difference of conduct between 
the two legislatures. In Great Britain it seems to have 
served also to rectify the constitutional policy of the 
minister, or at least to exhibit him to the people in a 
constitutional character. He had risen to power on the 
combined support of the crown and of the people, in 
opposition to the existing house of commons. It seems 
as if this special occasion had presented itself, that the 
same minister might be disposed to seek in turn the sup- 
port of the legislature, and, if only for his own security, 
to magnify its powers. 

One great measure, originated in the administration 
of Mr. Pitt, though not perfected until the opposite party 
had again acquired the temporary possession of power, 
may fairly be considered as reflecting glory on him, who, 
in the responsible and embarrassing situation of a minis- 
ter, gave to it from its earliest discussion, ineffectually 
indeed, but strenuously and unfequivocally, all the sup- 
port of his talents and personal authority. The trade in 
the unhappy natives of Africa was in the year 1788 
first submitted to the consideration of the parliament by 
Mr. Pitt*®, in the unavoidable absence of Mr. Wilber- 

lord lioughborongh, the incautious Ian- •witk diminished powers.’ — ^Recollections, 
guage of Charles Fox, and the folly and &c., p. 71. 

aitogance of Mr. Burke and others, • ‘ Tlfe first public attenq^pt to put a 

brought Mr. Pitt to declare, that although stop to this traffic, was made by the 
the regency should be vested in the prince quakers of the southern provinces of 
of Wales, it should be vested in him (North) America, who, soon after the 
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force. On this occasion Mr. Pitt gave an assurance of 
an early and attentive investigation of the subject : in 
the year 1791 the abolition of the trade was earnestly, 
though in vain, recommended by him, as not only de- 
manded by justice, but also consistent with sound policy; 
and in tlie following year, while he zealously contended 
for its immediate extinction, a resolution for suppressing 
it at the subsequent period was actually carried. There 
is indeed no reason for supposing, that the influence of 
his ministerial situation was ever employed in favour of 
this measure. But it seems to be sufficiently creditable 
to a minister, who relied so much on the confidence of 
the mercantile interest of the country, that he should, 
without any reserve, have given to this great revolution 
of commerce all the assistance of his talents and the 
authority of his name. The gradual progress too, which 
the measure appears to have made towards its completion, 
seems to justify the persuasion, that his support was 
really, though slowly, efficacious, and that he prepared the 
way for the success, with which it was finally crowned. 

The foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, in this period of his 
administration, appears to be capable of abiding the 
most jealous examination. By the firmness of his repre- 
sentations, in the year 1787, he restrained the govern- 
ment of France from giving support to the malecontents 
of the Dutch republic*: by yet more active measures, in 
the year 1790, he vindicated the honour of his country 
against the grasping ambition of Spain, which had 
prompted hostilities at Nootka-Sound, on the north- 
western coast of America; and in the year 1791, though 
he was forced to yield to the clamour of the opposition, 

« % 

establishment of American independence, brethren, presented a similar petition to 
(presented addresses for that purpose the house of commons/ — Bishop Tom- 
their several legislative assemblies ; and, line’s Mem. of Mr. Pitt. vol. ii. pp. 93, 
in 1787, the same sect in England, fol- 94* It was abolished in the year 1607. 
lowing the example of their American 
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he itt no inconsiderable degree succeeded in repressing, 
by another armament, an ambitious enterprise com- 
mencwi by Russia against Turkey. The wisdom of his 
policy in this last instance was indeed denied by his 
opponents, who had given their approbation to his con- 
duct in the others. They objected to it, that he was 
involving his country in a war for the disputed posses- 
sion of a savage desert, and for supporting infidels against 
a Ohristian people, while the true interest of the nation 
required a close connexion with Russia. To these re- 
presentations however it was answered, that the alien- 
ation of Russia had been manifested in the ‘ armed neu- 
trality ’of the north; and that the support of Turkey 
was a necessary part of a combined system of operations, 
which by connecting Great Britain, the Dutch provinces, 
Prussia, Poland, Sweden and Turkey, should draw across 
Europe a chain of political protection. So strongly was 
the mind of the minister impressed with the policy of 
supporting this sextuple alliance, that he regretted in 
his last hours the weakness, with which he had relin- 
quished his Russian armament, as the only part of his 
political conduct, of which he saw reason for repenting 
In these arrangemeiits of domestic and foreign policy 
were passed the ten years, which intervened between 
the wars of the two revolutions of America and France. 
The growing prosperity of the ndtion was manifested in 
the augmented productiveness of the taxes, and in the 
continually increasing value of the merchandise exported 
and imported; and in the year 1792, the minister in- 
dulged himself in a glowing, statement of the advan- 
tageous condition of the country, and of the various 
causes, which had oo-operated fo raise it to a height so 
enviable. The season of severe ‘trial, he observed, was 


» This anecdote is given on the authority of the late lord Redetdale. 
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at an end. The country had endured a shock of dis- 
memberment, which had seemed to threaten it with 
irrecoverable ruin, and, far from sinking under the blow, 
had gradually attained to a degree of vigour, which it 
had never before possessed. The actual state of the 
country, he remarked in the words of Tacitus, was a 
state, not of mere desire and hope, but of confidence and 
strength 

Little did the minister then foresee, that even within 
a year from this time a contest should commence, not for 
the preservation of a distant dependency, not for the 
maintenance of a remote and doubtful interest, but for 
the security of national existence ; not to continue during 
a few campaigns, and to be terminated as soon as the 
redundancy of national vigour should have been ex- 
hausted on both sides, but seemingly inexpiable and 
interminable, admitting no compromise, and apparently 
leading to no conclusion. There never was, said Mr. 
Pitt in the beginning of the year 1792, a time in the 
history of this country, when, from the situation of Eu- 
rope, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of 
peace, than at the present moment ; and on the first day 
of February in the following ygar war was declared by 
France against Great Britain and Holland. How does 
such an issue of his expectation confound the confidence 
of man, and expose the folly of his short-sighted specu- 
lation ! 

That this war was not, as has often been alleged, pro- 
voked by GreatBritain, has been abundantly demonstrated. 
It has been shown that Glreat Britain did not accept the 
invitation to be a par^ to the hostile conference, held at 
Pilnitz by the emperdr and thte king of Prussia in 
» • . 

Nunc demum redit animus— ne6 sed ipsius voti fiduciam ac robur assump- 
spem modo ac Totum securitas publica^ serit^De Vitd AgricolsB; prasf . 
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August in the year 1791’®; that towards the close of 
that summer she protected for France the island of Saint 
Bomingo against an overpowering insurrection of the 
negroes ’®, declining to take possession of that colony 
until war had been declared between the two nations ; 
that in the beginning of the year 1792 she reduced her 
naval and military establishments and remitted taxes, 
and was not a party to the treaty of Pavia in March of 
that year, whereas France at the very same time made 
preparations for largely augmenting, not only her military, 
but also her marine force ; that in declining to mediate 
between France and the allied powers of Austria and 
Prussia in June of the same year^’, she only declined an 
interposition, by which France designed to involve her 
in the war as an ally, the war being a measure of the 
French policy to favour the progress of the revolution, 
and the mediation not having been desired by the allied 
powers ; that the recall of the British ambassador after 
the dethronement of the king of France was, in the 
actual state of that country, a measure of necessity®®, 
and not accompanied by any circumstance of hostility ; 
that in the same summer she declined to join the powers 
confederated against France®®; that before the end of 
November®^, Savoy had* been incorporated with France, 


Marsh’s Hist, of the Politics of 
Great Britain and France, &c., vol. i. p. 
36. London, 1800. 

Ibid., p. 43, &c. 

Ibid., p. 66, &c. 

Ibid., p. 117, &c. In regard to this 
matter Mr. Marsh has proved, that the 
war with Austria was provoked by the 
French government to favour the aboli- 
tion of royalty. War was declared by 
the Frerich in April, and royalty was 
abolished in the following August.>4?-Ibid., 
p. 132, &c. ‘ Peace,’ said Roland, ‘ is 
out of the question : we have three hun- 
dred thousand men in arms ; we must 
make them march as far as their legs 


will cany them, or they will return and 
cut our throats.’ 

“ Ibid., p. 163, &c. In the list of 
grievances alleged against the British 
government, at the time of the declara- 
tion of war, there is none prior to the 
recall of lord Gower. 

Ibid., p. 172, note. 

^ Ibid., p. 187, &c. A defensive 
treaty had in the year 1788 been con- 
cluded Jiietween Great Britain and the 
Dutch states, by which Great Britain 
was specially bound to protect all the 
franchises anti liberties of the latter, of 
which that which they exercised over the 
Scheldt was the principal. The Scheldt 
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in contradiction to the formal renunciation of all plans of 
conquest, Belgium declared independent under the pro- 
tection of France, and the navigation of the Scheldt 
opened in disregard of all the existing relations of Eu- 
rope ; that in the same month the national convention 
denounced by a formal decree that France was ready 
to assist every people, which was willing to rebel against 
its own government, and actually entered into commu- 
nication with the seditious societies of England, concert- 
ing a plot with them in the following month to effect a 
revolution; that in December the French nation even 
declared war against any people which should refuse 
to revolutionise its government ; that on the thirteenth 
of January in the year 1793 it was acknowledged that 
Great Britain had to that time observed a strict neu- 
trality ; and that on the first of February war was 
declared not by Great Britain against France, but by 
France against Holland and Great Britain. These con- 
siderations are in this place important, not for the vindi- 
cation of the British government, which is not the object 
proposed, but to explain the nature of the great struggle, 
which ensued, by showing that the war was in its spirit 
and character but a development of that democratic vio- 
lence, which had been generated in the destruction of 
the monarchy of France. 

In the commencemdht of this great struggle the pre- 
sent review of modern history finds its termination. The 
federative system of Europe was then dissolved, as the 


moreover, when the French had become 
masters of the Austrian Netherlands, 
would liave afforded a station for French 
ships of war. — Marsh’s Hist, of thlPt^h- 
tics of Great Britain and France, &c,, 
vol. i. p. Jib 5 — 257. » • • 

Ibid., p. 199, &c. 

Ibid., p. 314, &c. It was afterwards 
pretended that this decree was applicable 


onl^ to those, who, after havin^ij conquered 
their liberty, may request the fraternity 
and assistance of the French republic, by 
a solemil and unequivocal exjiression of 
the general will. But Mr. Marsh has 
exposed the falsehood of this allegation, 
— Ibid., vol. ii.p. 43. 

^ Ibid,, vol. 1 . p. 76, note, 

*8 Ibid., p. 262. 
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government, by which it had, in its more perfect form', 
been chiefly supported, was also ruined. It is indeed 
matter of deep and interesting reflection, that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, far from participating in the pre- 
vious tendency to decay, had advanced through the 
preceding century in a scarcely interrupted progress of 
improvement. While France was gradually sinking into 
a dissolution of its principles, and the federal combina- 
tions of the continent were so relaxed, as to afford no 
reasonable hope of protection, the British empire im- 
proved its arrangements and augmented its resources ; 
and even amidst the struggle, in which it was at length 
engaged with its great adversary, it availed itself of the 
very alarm and danger of its situation, to complete the 
concentration of its power by the incorporating union of 
Ireland. This empire had indeed suffered a temporary 
depression, while it was throwing off dependencies, which 
had then attained to maturity, and in the continuance of 
the connexion would have occasioned only embarrass- 
ment and confusion ; but it recovered rapidly from the 
distress of the separation, and was raised to a prosperity 
unexampled in the history of human policy, just when 
only the existence of such a government could stem the 
progress of ruin, and preserve for another period of history 
the hopes of mankind. The war, so long waged between 
these two great nations, was accordingly the struggle of 
all the political and moral machinery of improved society 
against the brute force of a nation, which had first de- 
stroyed its government, and then armed itself against the 
repose and happiness of the surrounding countries. That 
struggle has long since been completed in the final dis- 
comfiture of France. ,What nejr \jrder of things may at 
length arise out of the ruin of t!^e fornier system, it is not 
for human wisdom to anticipate. 

The period of the later and better arrangement of the 
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political interests of Europe has bequeathed to succeed- 
ing ages a rich inheritance of science, which in Great 
Bdritain has received a continued augmentation, even 
since that arrangement has been destroyed, as the British 
empire alone of the European governments was not over- 
whelmed in the general ruin. Chemistry in particular 
has within that period first assumed a scientific form, and 
has subsequently been wonderfully extended by new dis- 
covery. In forming this inheritance various countries 
have contributed to increase the stores of genius, but we 
find in Great Britain both the commencement of chemical 
science and its grand result, the latter connected with a 
name, which is now placed beside that of her own New- 
ton in the records of philosophy. 

Assisted by the discovery of Leibnitz, which had pro- 
vided a new and more convenient method of analysis, the 
mathematicians of the continent prosecuted with admi- 
rable ingenuity and success the researches of the English 
philosopher into the laws which regulate the structure of 
the universe. In these enquiries the names of Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace have become 
illustrious, the last of these great men more especially 
having demonstrated the unalterable permanence of those 
laws, though Newton had apprehended a tendency to- 
wards disorder and confusion. In Great Britain also the 
interest in the study of the mathematical sciences, which 
the fame of Newton had excited, long continued to divert 
the attention of students from experimental enquiry. 
This was first prosecuted with success by Black of Edin- 
burgh^®, and by Cavendish and Priestley of England, 

This philosopher was born in France nication ‘ on fictitious air,’ was published 
in the year 1728, of a Scotish family. in the Philosophical Transactions in the 
His theory of latent heat he appears lo year 176o. — Ibi(l.,pp. 336, 339. Doctor 
have brought to maturity between the Priestley was bom in Yorkshire in the 
years 1759 and 1763. — ^Thomson’s HiiA. year 1733. His first chemical treatise 
of Chemistry, vol. i. pp. 313,319. Lond», was published in the year 1772, — Ibid., 
1830. Mr. Cavendish was born in Lon- voL ii. pp. 1; 18. 
don in the year 1731. His first commu- 
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after the middle of the eighteenth century. The .first 
of this eminent triumvirate was distinguished especially 
by his theory of latent heat, the others by their dis- 
coveries concerning the natures of the elastic fluids 
denominated gases. The materials furnished by these 
philosophers enabled Lavoisier of France^®, though with- 
out sufiicient acknowledgment^’, to construct the first 
sound theory of chemistry explaining the processes of 
combustion and calcination by the combination of a com- 
ponent part of the atmospheric air with the bodies burned 
or reduced to calces. In the mean time Galvani and 
Volta had in Italy made a discovery®, which connected 
chemistry with electricity, and furnished Davy with a 
new and more powerful instrument of experimental 
analysis^, for making new discoveries of the composition 


He was bora in Paris in the year 
1743. His first chemical volume was 
published in the year 1774, towards the 
end of which year doctor Priestley made 
a communication to him in Paris, which 
•suggested his theory of combustion and 
calcination. — Thomson’s Hist, of Che- 
mistry, vol. i. pp. 75, 77, 78. Like 
Archimedes, he perished by a violent 
'death, supplicating in vain for a little time, 
in which he might prepare a statement 
•of the results of some experiments, which 
he had just completed. — Ibid., jf. 128. 
In the barbarism of the tyranny of Robes- 
pierre science was an unpardonable crime. 

Ibid., pp. 89, 92, 106. 

8® This was denominated the antiphlo- 
glstic theory, in contradistinction to that 
of phlogistvn, or the principle of inflam- 
mability, which was first proposed by 
Beecher, born at Spires in Germany in 
the year 1635, and then improved by 
Stahl, born at Anspach in the year 1660, 
from whom it has been commonly deno- 
minated the Stahlian theory. The dif- 
ference between the two theories is briefly 
this, that according to the earlier a body 
is conceived to be deprived in cotnbustion 
of a comi>oii«at#pririciple, whereas accord- 
ing to the latetf a component part of the 
atmosphere is cOfleerv^ to be combined 
-with it. The phlooiitic theory was aban- 
doned, ihtfugh not withodt a proiraded 


struggle, when it was perceived that a 
body after combustion is heavier than in 
its previous state. — Thomson, vol. i. pp. 
246, 250 ; vol. ii. pp. 99, 100. 

88 This arose from a controversy main- 
tained, about the year 1790, between 
Galvani and Volta, two Italian philoso- 
phers. The former, who was a professor 
of anatomy, discovered accidentally that, 
if the crural nerve, going into the mus- 
cles of a frog, and the crural muscles, he 
laid bare immediately after death, and a 
piece of zinc be placed in contact with 
the nerve, and a piece of silver or co|tper, 
with the muscle, when these two pieces 
of metal are made to touch each other, 
violent' convulsions are produced in the ' 
muscle, which cause the limb to move. 
Galvani conceived that the convulsions 
were caused by the discharge of a ner- 
vous energy from the muscles, Volta by 
the passage of a current of common elec- 
tricity. — ftiid., vol. ii. pp. 2.51,252. T(j 
doctor Wollaston is owed the first demon- 
stfatioii of the identity of the galvanic 
and the electric principles. — Ibid., p. *249. 

8** Recording to Sir Humphry Davy, 
clfemical affinity is only a result *of oppo- 
site states of electricity in yarion* dfedcs 
of intensity? This wiis establi^etflfl an 
essay, inserted in the Philo6^hical TVaniJ- ' ' 
actions for the year 1807. — rbid^ pp;280|^' 
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of bodies. The loss of this illustrious man the philoso- 
phic world has now to deplore, and that also of Wollas- 
ton, who has enriched science with numerous inventions 
in almost every department®®. But England has still' 
her Herschel, the worthy son of a distinguished father, 
who has combined the profound meditations of philosophy 
with the elegant refinement of literature. In him too she 
may be said to possess a plurality of philosophers, for he' 
has been eminent at once in chemistry, in practical 
optics and the theory of light, and, like his father, in* 
astronomy ; and that any person may enter into compe- 
tition with him in any part of science, is the result only 
of the variety of the objects, which his comprehensive 
intellect has embraced. He has also recently instructed 
the world in a review of the present state of physical 
science®®, in which he has distinctly illustrated by a wide 
retrospect of past discovery those rules of experimental 
enquiry, which the genius of Bacon, two centuries before, 
had darkly anticipated. 

Astronomy, aided by the invention of the telescope, 
had in the seventeenth century proceeded to the discovery 
of the satellites of Jupiter®', which fully established the ‘ 
Copernican system of our universe, afforded the first- 
astronomical solution of the great problem of terrestrial 
longitude, and, towards the close of that century, enabled 
Roemer to discover and** to estimate, by the retardation 
of their eclipses, the amazing velocity of lig-ht. In the 
eighteenth the discovery of Roemer, which philosophers 
had hesitated to admit®®, as announcing a yelocity ap- 

1% Optics and chemistry are the sciences^ of Natural Philosophy, published ia Dr. 
which lie under the greatest obligations Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia, JLond., 
to him. To his discovery of a method of 1830. 

reducing platinum to ingots in a stattf of^ ^ Mr. iierscheVs Address on present- 
purity, Uie present accuracy of chemical ing the honorary medals the A^trono- 
investigaiiou must be ascribed, ithis tna*« mical Society of London, pp. 132, 133. 
terial having been since used in making Mem. of the Astron. Society^ voi. iih 
vesselsfordremical purposes**-~Thomson, parti. 

vd. ii. p. 248. ^ Not only Cassini, Maraldi and Fon- 

^ Preliminary Discourse on the Study tenelle, but even Hooke himsi^. — Ibid. 

VOL, iV. 2 M 
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proaching to infinite, was more than forty years after- 
wards confirmed by Bradley, in discerning the aberration 
of the light of a star, occasioned by being compounded 
with the motion of the earth in striking the eye of the 
observer. The observations of the elder Herschel sub- 
sequently enlarged our system by the discovery of one 
primary and of eight secondary planets ; and they were 
then extended into the boundless regions of space, his 
powerful telescope penetrating the depths of the starry 
heavens, and giving a beginning to the sidereal astro- 
nomy, which has since been prosecuted with success®. 
Adopting an opinion, suggested by professor Kant and 
the celebrated Lambert, that all the bodies in the universe 
are distributed into nebulw, one of which contains the 
solar system. Sir William Herschel examined not fewer 
than two thousand five hundred of these nebulw. In 
observing our own he was led to conclude that the solar 
system is progressive through it, and that stars apparently 
double are in truth binary systems ", in each of which 
two luminous bodies revolve round their common centre 
of gravity. In surveying others he seems to have pene- 
trated even into the secrets of creation**. He has seen 
the luminous element in one place diffused without any 
observable conformation, in another indicating an imper- 
fect disposition to agglomerate into a mass of fuller 
brightness, in a third exhibiting* a formed body of light, 
though not distinctly detached from the surrounding 
element, in a fourth presenting a well-defined disc, sepa- 
rated from the diffused light, out of which it appeared to 
have coalesced, and lastly, by an increased condensation, 
approaching nearly to the appearance of a star. 

Especially by his son, now Sir John to the Construction of the Heavena, &c. 
Frederic WiUiam Herschel. , — Fhilota Trans, of the Hoyal Society for 

In one instance a system of three the year 181 1, part ii. Herschel has also 
luminous bodies so revolving was dis- noted the appearance of a luminous ring 
covered. resembling that of Saturn, not connected 

Astronomical Observations rekting with a central body. 
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Art, perhaps even more than science, has given by its 
prodigious improvement an honourable distinction to the 
period now concluded, the invention of the steam-engine 
having introduced into mechanics a power far exceeding 
all enginery previously known, and alike applicable to 
every operation. In the year 1763 James Watt^, a 
Scotchman of no scientific education, but of a genius not 
requiring such an aid, having been employed to repair 
an engine worked by atmospheric pressure, in which 
however steam was employed to generate a vacuum, 
turned his attention to the consideration of preventing 
the great consumption of steam. Having, with this view, 
thought of the expedient of condensing the steam in a 
separate cylinder, he was at once led onward to his great 
invention, by which steam was alternately applied, as a 
moving power, both above and below the piston. The 
year 1774 was distinguished by completing it in the 
actual construction of a large engine ; and about five 
years afterwards it received from its author the important 
improvement, by which the reciprocating was converted 
into a circular movement, and it became fitted for actuat- 
ing machinery. In the year 1802 the steam-engine 
appears to have been successfully employed for propel- 
ling a vessel on the Forth-and-Clyde-navigation, but the 
practice was discontinued on account of the damage, 
which it threatened to the banks of the canal by the surge 
of the water. Steam-navigation was then brought into 


*** Lardner’s Popular Lectures on the 
Steam-Engine, p. 57, &c. London, 1828. 
Rees’s Cyclopedia, art. Steam-engine. The 
marquess of Worcester, who published 
his Century of Inventions in the year 
1683, is intitled to the credit of having 
suggested the use of the elastic fui«e qf 
steam, as a first mover in a machine for 
raising water. Cajitain Sav#ry, abouj 
the year 1698, proceeded a step farther, 
discovering the method of producing a 
vacuum by the condensation of steam, 
and thus giving effect to the pressure of 


the atmosphere. A third step was tak^ 
by Newcomen and his associate Cawley, 
in introducing a piston, which was com- 
pleted about the year 1713. It still re- 
mained, during fifty years, to construct 
an engine, in which, while a vacuum is 
producei^on the one side of a piston by 
the condensation of steam, the elastic 
pressure of steam should be employed as 
a moving power on the other ; and to de- 
vise all the beautiful contrivances, by 
which this power is applied, regulated^ ana 
economised* 


2 M 2 
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use on the river Hudson in North America, and in the 
year 1812 on the Clyde in Scotland, from which time it 
has been so rapidly extended, as to have already been 
introduced into almost every region of the civilised world. 
The same power has in England been applied to the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers by land, in which it has 
greatly exceeded all that could be effected by horses, 
both in rapidity of motion and in the weight to be con- 
veyed. Unerring in the most delicate processes of manu- 
facture, and yet of power to perform the most laborious 
operations'*®, this noble engine embraces the whole com- 
pass of the mechanic art. The finest fabrics are rendered 
cheap for the purposes of commerce ; the deepest mines 
are freed from the water, which obstructs the workmen ; 
the press has acquired a new facility for propagating its 
commanding influence ; the interior communications of a 
country are prodigiously multiplied by the rapidity and 
the force of conveyance ; and the ship is now urged 
through the waves almost with the regularity and the 
precision of a journey performed on the land. 

With this exclusively British invention, so powerfully 
influencing all the concerns of nations, is aptly concluded 
this review of the history of an empire, which has done 
so much for the improvement of human society. Form- 
ing within itself by various combinations a balanced 
government of general liberty, ccAistructing also the only 
stable system of regulation for the preservation of a pro- 
testant faith, extending into every region of the earth the 
advantages of an unceasing commerce, giving existence 
to a great republic in the wilds of the western continent, 
introducing among the oppressed millions of India the 

** It appears that an engine, employed weigh/ng seventy thousand seven hundred 
in pumping water from a mine in Corn- and tnirty-Sne jwunds. The usual rate of 
wall, raised at each stroke, by five lifts of working was about six strokes and a half 
pumps, a column of water eight hundred in each minute. — ^Philosophical Magazine, 
and ninety-xiine feet and one inch longhand J une, 1830, art. Ixi. 
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blessings of public order and education, renouncing the 
trade of slavery and labouring for the civilisation of the 
wretched Africans, constituting a new people among its 
antipodes even from the outcasts of its own society, and 
furnishing at the same time to Europe, and to the world, 
the principles of a genuine philosophy, the most splendid 
discoveries of science, and the most curious and import- 
ant invention of art, the British empire claims to be re- 
garded as the most interesting object in merely human 
history. If the system of Europe had been only shown 
to have acted as a matrix, for generating this government, 
its utility might have been deemed to be sufficiently 
established. Much more however has been effected by 
that great confederation of states, for it has also main- 
tained the general independence of the European nations, 
and thus fitted them for attaining all the improvement, 
of which they were severally capable. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION. 

A SURVEY of history has now been completed, compre- 
hending the transactions of all the nations of the earth 
during thirteen centuries, and reaching to the com- 
mencement of the present revolutionary period. The 
object proposed was to determine, whether such an 
order and combination of events can be discovered in the 
history of mankind, as, while it illustrated the operation 
of political and moral causes, might also exhibit a plain 
demonstration of the providential government of the 
world, and thus lead the minds of men to the contempla- 
tion of its great author. Though in details so numerous 
and so various particular facts may have been miscon- 
ceived, or inferences insecurely collected, still enough 
might remain to establish the truth of the principles, and 
to demonstrate the government of an almighty ruler. 
Newton has been prpved to have erred in concluding, 
that the motions of the planetary system tend continually 
to decay, yet the principles of his philosophy are im- 
perishable truths, and have even supplied the means of 
detecting and correcting the error. 

The works of the material creation, though ‘ they have 
neither speech nor language,’ yet utter voices, which pro- 
claim to reflecting minds the glory of their maker. Can 
it be supposed, that the beings, to whom these voices 
are addressed, shodld themselves, in their moral and 
political order, present no manifestations of the attri- 
butes of God ? Must it be believed, that the Almighty, 
when he had impressed on mere matter the character of 
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his perfections, abandoned his intelligent creatures to 
their own errors, contenting himself with some occa- 
sional interposition, when those errors had become ex- 
treme ? As this is not agreeable to analogy, so neither 
is it comformable to the lessons of the sacred scriptures. 
In them we are assured that an event the most unim- 
portant, the fall of a sparrow, does not happen without 
the knowledge and permission of our heavenly father, 
and we have received this assurance, not as a merely 
speculative communication concerning the divine govern- 
ment, but that we may apply it to our own conduct, and 
rely with confidence on the divine protection. 

This conclusion receives an additional confirmation 
from the absurdity of the contrary opinion. If a har- 
mony of action, tending to general improvement, has 
been demonstrated in the very numerous and various 
transactions of thirteen centuries of the history of the 
world, can it be imagined that this harmony should have 
been the result of the independent agencies of a vast 
multitude of weak, ignorant, and corrupt creatures, 
living in different ages, and in remote and unconnected 
countries? This supposition would require that weak- 
ness and ignorance should, without the possibility of a 
concerted plan, and without tfie superintendence of a 
controlling power, have steadily and consistently operated 
to the attainment of hn end, to which only the wisdom 
and power of a supreme ruler could be adequate ; and 
that not only the imperfect virtue, but even the positive 
viciousness of man, should have uniformly laboured for 
the accomplishment of, a purpose worthy of infinite 
goodness. 

It may indeed eadly be understood, that a large 
portion of time must* have elapsed, and a great variety 
of events must have occurred, before sufficient materials 
could be supplied to the speculative enquirer, for en- 
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abling kim to discover the plan of the moral government 
of God. In the movements of the material world there 
is nothing essentially progressive. All is regular and 
immutable ; and, except in the case of those minute 
variations, which on account of their long periods have 
been denominated secular, the periods of the planetary 
system do not embrace any considerable portion of dura- 
tion. The moral and political history of our species, on 
the contrary, is in its nature progressive, as the beings, 
of which it is composed, are capable of continual im- 
provement. The subject of enquiry is therefore conti- 
nually changing before our eyes, without any return to a 
former condition. Our research must accordingly be 
directed to the discovery of combination in extensive 
and various ranges of action ; and some great period of 
human history must have been brought to an apparent 
conclusion, some important crisis of a large and influen- 
tial portion of human society must have occurred, before 
man could be enabled to form a sound judgment con- 
cerning the principles and the laws of human improve- 
ment. 

df it should be thought that of a system essentially, 
and at all times, progressive no satisfactory judgment 
can be formed, until its whole period shall have been 
completed in the final consummation of all things, an 
answer may be supplied even from the analogy of the 
material universe. In the planetary system itself there 
are periods, which are yet far from being completed, the 
variations denominated secular extending even to a du- 
ration\ of which the time elapsed since the earlfest 
oteeiyations has constituted but a very small portion. 
Aistroworaers: have: however been* enabled, by thb obser-i 
v^aon/of -Odierino/ym com|>rdhettded within ttafroW 

ih j!' '‘UK' /' fA .' •! ’ -'J'l ‘ 
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liiai^v ta ascertain the principles by which all are regu- 
Ifttedi and to predict the accomplbhment of those, which 
remain to be completed. In the case of a system essen- 
tially progressive we must indeed be unable to pro- 
nounce with distinctness on its future changes; but we 
may reasonably expect to be so far instructed by the 
study of the order and combination of past events, as to 
be assured that the same principles of moral govern- 
ment shall hereafter be observed in the superintendence 
of the affairs and interests of mortals. 

That some correspondence should exist between the 
material universe and the moral system, is rendered pro- 
bable by this consideration, that both have been the 
woris of the same Creator. The same Being, who dis- 
tributed matter according to his pleasure into, the masses 
of the material universe, formed also men, who, acting 
agreeably to their capacities and circumtances, have dis- 
tributed themselves into aggregates, which constitute the 
moral system of human society. Both systems, it is ad- 
mitted, are subject to the providential government of the 
one Being, by whom both have been created, and from 
whom both have received the powers by which they act, 
exercising in the mutual relations of their parts reciprocal 
influences. It is therefore not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the common Creator of the two systems may 
have chosen to regulate his superintendence of both by 
some common principles, accommodated indeed to their 
respective natures, but still sufficiently indicating that 
they had derived their existence from a common source. 

- This persuasion is agfeeable to the ordinary concep- 
tipna of men, when they reflect on political subjects. 
The ,ba<lwee of power, a phrase*adopted from inechah. 
ipcal diiatluisitious,'i^ 'familiar 4» one, who speaks^ 
of the reciprocal relations of states. It has even been 
not toillustrate these relations by 
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allusions to the planetary movements, or to the science 
of dynamics, which treats of the forces of inanimate 
bodies. A new government, it is thus said^, must con- 
form to the existing relations of other states, as the 
newly discovered planets are observed to obey the same 
general laws, by which the motions of the others had 
been known to be regulated. The derangements also of 
the general order, produced by the influences of indi- 
vidual peculiarities, have been compared to the friction, 
and other resistance, for which allowance must be made 
in applying to practical purposes the principles of me- 
chanical science. 

These expressions, instead of being merely phrases of 
illustration, borrowed from other considerations familiar 
to the mind, may appear to receive a direct justification 
from an analysis of the subject, to which they have been 
thus applied. 

As human societies are composed of individual agents, 
•each of whom separately regulates his own conduct ac- 
cording to his own views and circumstances, the laws of 
the moral system should be sought, not in the move- 
.ments of great masses of men, but in the separate 
agencies, of which these movements are collectively 
■composed. In this respect the moral possesses the ad- 
vantage of superior simplicity in the comparison with 
the physical system, the same 'laws, which determine 
the actions of the minute parts of societies, determining 
.also the collective agencies of the aggregates ; whereas, 
in the physical universe, the laws of gravitation, which 
regulate the movements of masses of matter, though they 
.are also applicable to their component parts, are yet in 
the latter case blended with riid differing laws of other 
.forces. The afiinities of chemical attraction have been 

• Brouglwun*# In^uiiy into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, vol. i. 
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identified with electricity, and the magnetic influence 
may perhaps be reducible to the same principle ; but 
gravity still remains distinct from this pervading power, 
as also from that corpuscular attraction, by which the 
solid masses of matter are united. 

The fundamental principle of the Newtonian system 
of the world is, that the path of every revolving body is 
determined by the combined action of two forces, one of 
which is the continued attraction of some other body, 
or system of bodies, round the centre of which a revo- 
lution is performed, and the other a force conceived to 
have been impressed upon it only at the moment when 
it began to move, and in some direction transverse to the 
action of the former. Of these two forces one, namely 
the attraction of the central body, or system of bodies, 
is determined by the general laws, which the Deity has 
imposed upon matter ; the other, namely the force, with 
which the revolving body is conceived to have been 
projected, cannot be referred to any such law, but is con- 
sidered as determined for each body by the choice of the 
Deity, as he determined the path, in which he willed 
that the body should be moved. Again, the projection 
of a planet is conceived to have been determined by the 
free choice of the Deity, not simply, but in three several 
respects. In the first place, the determination of the 
distance from a ceiftral body is not reducible to any 
known law of matter, nor does it appear to have been 
the effect of any known force. A certain harmony has 
indeed been discovered to exist^, though not very accu- 
rately, among the distances of the planetary system, by 
the consideration of which astronomers were led to look 
for the very minute jJlanets recently discovered ; but ho 
reason is known, why those distances should not be cch- 

* Aftronomie Theorique et Fractique par M. Delambre; tomeiit 
pp,o4S, 5^0. rarii, 18-14. 
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sidered as arbitrarily determined. They are therefbre 
referred to the immediate choice of the Deity. In the 
second place, the quantity of the velocity, communicated 
at the moment of projection, appears also, for a similar 
reason, to have been determined in the same manner. 
Lastly, the direction, in which that velocity is commu- 
nicated, appears likewise to have been freely chosen. 
Any of these particulars being changed, the path de- 
scribed by the revolving body would also be changed. 
If the revolving body were projected at a different dis- 
tance, it would be subjected to a greater or less force of 
attraction ; if the velocity communicated in the projec- 
tion were greater or less, the result of its combination 
with the same attractive force would be accordingly 
varied ; if the direction, in which the velocity is com- 
municated, were different, so that it should be more or 
less obliquely combined with the attracting force of the 
central body, the result of the combination would by this 
difference also be altered. 

In the moral, as in the material world, there is a 
general influence, to which each part is subjected, as 
soon as it has been formed, and has entered into com- 
bination with the rest. The man is affected by the social 
influence of the community, in which he lives, as the 
planet by gravitating towards the other bodies of the 
planetary system. This influencfe is not indeed fixed 
and invariable in the moral, as in the material world, 
because man is a being susceptible of change, and the 
social influence of a community must vary, according as 
the community is more or les^ advanced in social im- 
provement. Nor is it intended to be understood, that 
in all similar circumstances of •the moral world similar 
e&cts must of necessity be producedj as in thd imittml 
action of unintelligent beings. The free agency qf man* 
must Jbebmdiiitained evety <taie, ‘who ' attends to bid’ 
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own consciousness of thought and will, and is solicitous 
for, the maintenance of the obligations of virtue. But 
it is sufficiently apparent, that men in similar circum- 
stances, though acting with freedom, will generally 
choose to act in the same manner, except so far as the 
peculiar characters of individuals may influence their 
determinations, because freedom of choice does not imply, 
that a moral agent should act by caprice, or in disregard 
of tlie motives, by which men are commonly actuated. 
There are laws of moral, as of physical action ; and a 
knowledge of human life is accordingly manifested in 
determining, what conduct might reasonably be expected 
from any individual in certain circumstances of society. 

As there are general laws, according to which the 
influence of social life is exercised, so, it is conceived, 
are there also peculiarities of individual nature, which' 
must be believed to have been received immediately 
from the will of the Creator. He must be strongly dis- 
posed to generalise his observations, who will maintain, 
that the original dispositions and powers of all men are 
similar, attributing wholly to the influences of surround- 
ing circumstances the diversities manifested in their 
progress through life. According to this opinion, the 
keen penetration of the man of abstract science, the 
fanciful vision of the poet, the impassioned declamation; 
of the orator, the practical wisdom of the statesman, the ; 
comprehensive view and prompt decision of the military 
commander, have all been formed by diversity of situ-^ 
ntion out of the same materials, which furnish also the 
abundant supply of mediqcrity to fill the ranks of, humane 
life, of the follies too, which render society ridiculous,! 
and of the vices, whicl* render it oorrupt. But whoever i 
dosdyi observes a numbei; of childrm nurtured and edifc'! 
Gated togeither, will Aiiscover' amoi^ them an jor^iial: 
ffiwi^nsityiiiqicoK^i^nt witih thisoin»i(iBii>iiod leadiijg iumj 
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to consider the varieties of human character as resulting 
primarily from the immediate appointment of God. The 
powers of the intellect and the impulses of passion ap- 
pear to be assigned in various measure and combination 
to each individual at his birth, as constituting his future 
character, which he is bound, as a moral agent, to im- 
prove, or to control, by his own voluntary exertions, but 
cannot in any case suppress. 

It appears then that the operations of the social, like 
those of the material system, are the results of the com- 
bination of two distinct forces, one of which is subjected 
to general laws, the other is in each separate instance 
determined by the immediate appointment of the Deity. 
In the motion of a planet we discover the compounded 
influence of the attraction of a central body, or system 
of bodies, regulated by the laws of gravitation, and of a 
force of projection, which seems to have been impressed 
immediately by the Creator. In the moral progress also 
of each individual through his social existence we ob- 
serve a compounded agency of two forces, the influence 
exercised upon the individual by his social relations, and 
the original force of character, which he had brought 
into the world, the former of which is regulated by the 
general laws of the moral world, the latter is peculiar to 
the individual, as the immediate gift of God. The moral 
agent is thus sent into society imf>ressed with some cer- 
tain power of intellect, or measure of temperament, which 
may be regarded as his force of projection, and is then 
left to be influenced by the action of the social system, 
of which he has been in some part or other, as it pleased 
the Almighty, constituted a member. 

Nor does the analogy of the twd systems appear to be 
limited to this general correspondence, but to extend 
itself even to their details, however these must be in 
some respects dissimilar. The projection of a planet in 
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the material system appears, as has been nemarked, to 
have been determined by the free choice of the Deity in 
three several respects ; namely, the distance from a cen- 
tral body, or from the common centre of a system of 
bodies, the quantity of velocity impressed in the pro- 
jection, and the direction, in which the planet is, as it 
were, launched forth by the Creator. To each of these 
three particulars we may in the moral system find some- 
thing analogous. The first and the third appear to cor- 
respond to the determination of the social circumstances, 
in which each individual is placed at his birth ; the 
second bears an obvious relation to the native force of 
character, with which each individual is originally en- 
dowed. 

It may easily be admitted, that a greater or less dis- 
tance from those places, in which the collective powers 
of a social system are concentrated, must have in the 
moral order an efiect very directly corresponding to that 
of a greater or less distance from an attracting body in 
the material system, as it would tend to determine, with 
what force an individual so placed might act upon the 
society, or the society upon the individual. The inha- 
bitant of a metropolis and the inhabitant of a remote 
province of the same governnlbnt, or of a dependent 
colony, may thus be compared to bodies revolving at 
ver' different distanoes from the same central mass. 
Tne former would be both subjected to a stronger influ- 
ence from his social connexions, and enabled to act with 
more power, in modifying by his efforts the society of 
which he is a member.\ 

To the greater or less\>bliquity, in which the velocity 
of projection has been ipipressed on a planet, it may be 
deemed a sufficient correspondence, that, according as 
an individual has been originally placed in a situation 
more or less elevated, so does his peculiar force of cha- 
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racter enter more or less directly into combination with 
the general influehce of society, and thus again is it 
determined, with what power the individual and the 
society may be mutually affected by their reciprocal 
action. At the same distance from the centre of a 
society, two individuals in different stations of life, 
though originally endowed with characters and powers 
precisely similar, must be differently affected by the 
social influence of the community, and must act upon it 
in their turn with different efficacy, as two planetary 
bodies, projected from the same point with equal velo- 
cities, but in different directions, enter into different 
combinations of forces, and describe different orbits 
round the central body, affecting also that body itself 
with different reactions. 

Little needs to be said, to show how the native force 
of the character of an individual corresponds to the velo- 
city impressed upon a planet in the moment of projec- 
tion. It is obvious to general observation, that some 
individuals do, by the power of their original endow- 
ments, acquire a social importance, which others in simi- 
lar circumstances do not even aspire to attain. From 
some remote and retired village, and from the disadvan- 
tage of humble poverty, one individual will by this pri- 
mary endowment of character make his way to that 
importance, which for others, even of considerable talent, 
seems to demand the assistance of the most favourable 
circumstances. 

While the material and the moral system appear to 
correspond in these particulars, jt must be supposed that 
important differences do also exist between a system of 
masses of inanimate matter, and another composed of 
living, intelligent, and free ag<;nts. -These are now to 
be considered, that it may be seen, that as much analogy 
is discoverable between the two systems, as the nattiral 
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differeuce of inanimate masses and of moral agents can 
be conceived to admit, the correspondence failing only 
where it is manifestly precluded by that dijSerence. 

The component parts of the moral differ from those of 
the material system in two important particulars : first, 
that the individuals composing the former are continually 
coming into, or going out of existence ; and, secondly, 
that each individual is, by the nature of moral agency, 
susceptible of change, either by improvement, or by 
deterioration. In the moral system of human society, 
death is continually removing some individuals, while 
others are as constantly born into the world, either to 
occupy the places of the deceased, or to add to the 
general population, whereas in the material universe the 
parts are generally permanent, and from age to age con- 
tinue to constitute, with little alteration, the same masses. 
Each individual also in the former experiences a per- 
petual change, of some kind or other, as he exercises, 
abuses, or neglects, his natural powers, and as he is 
affected, whether usefully or hurtfully, by the influence 
of the community, of which he is a member. Every 
society is accordingly an aggregate continually chang- 
ing, both because its component parts are continually 
varied, and also because the parts, while they remain, 
are liable to alteration, whether for good or for evil. 

From these two differences it arises that, though in 
the material system the forces may have been impressed 
on the masses in their collective state, because they, are 
permanent and invariable, yet in the moral the impression 
must be made on the parts separately and individually, 
the aggregates having no tmalterable form. A projectile 
velocity may have beep communicateti to r planetary 
body by a single impulse, and the effect of the impulse 
be permanent, because tlie body is permanent, a(Pd,,«U-, 
changed. Por determining the. operations of, a, society 

VOL. IV. 2 N 
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a character is communicated separately to each indi- 
vidual, and the operations of the society are the results 
of the combined action of all its parts, varying therefore 
with the change of the individuals, of which it is com- 
posed, as they are removed by death and replaced by 
others, in greater or less number, and as each individual 
undergoes a change of character. Though therefore an 
analogy exists between a system of planetary bodies and 
a system of nations, it is qualified by the mutability 
necessarily belonging to the latter, and can be considered 
as subsisting unaltered, only so long as no important 
change has manifested itself in any of the communities, 
of which the social system is composed. 

It results also from these differences, that the perfec- 
tion of a moral must differ essentially from that of a 
physical system. The perfection of a system of unin- 
telligent matter requires an unalterable constancy of all 
its operations. It was believed by Newton, that the 
motions of the planetary system tended continually, 
though slowly, towards decay and disorder, and would 
from time to time require, that the Creator should inter- 
pose to rectify his work. A more perfect knowledge of 
the theory of these motions has however since established 
the conclusion, that all the irregularities, arising from 
the reciprocal action of the parts of the system, are but 
temporary perturbations, and indicate no necessity of 
occasional interposition. The moral system is, on the 
contrary, essentially changeable, and its perfection con- 
sists, not in a recurrence to a former state, by which its 
irregularities should be corrected, but in a progress of 
general improvement, interrupted only by such vicis- 
situdes, as might bq eventually instrumental to the 
melioration of society. 

Even in this capacity of progressive improvement the 
moral is not destitute of analogy to the material system. 
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The searching eye of the elder Herschel has discovered 
a progress of formation among the luminous bodies of 
the universe, as if light were indeed allied to the intel- 
ligence, of which it has at all times afforded the aptest 
illustration. Who can contemplate this discovery, in 
the material creation, and wonder that progressive im- 
provement should be represented as the great object of 
the moral government of God ? 

The capacity of collective improvement in societies 
arises primarily from the nature of the intelligent beings, 
of which societies are composed. Each mind indivi- 
dually is susceptible of improvement, and a society, or a 
system of societies, collecting all the scattered improve- 
ment of individuals, conveys it to others, as they come 
forward in succession, who are thereby enabled to begin, 
where their predecessors ended, and thus to advance in 
an indefinite progress. Among the savage outcasts of 
humanity minds may have existed, naturally possessing 
powers equal to those, by which Newton investigated 
the secrets of the real world, and Shakspeare gave reality 
to a world of fiction ; but the philosopher had been 
improved by the transmission of previously acquired 
science, and the dramatist by the varied exhibition of 
living characters, in an advanced^ but still a picturesque 
state, of human society. 

The mere capacity *of improvement however would 
have been insufficient, if some excitement had not also 
been provided, to stimulate it into action. This is 
accordingly supplied by the brevity of human life, which 
causes a perpetual change; and succession of all the com- 
ponent parts of a society. Men are urged to an exertion 
of their native powers,* net by th& consciousness of pos- 
sessing them, which w^uld rarely overcome the love of 
sensual pleasure, or even the blandishment of ease, but 
by the hope of succeeding to some advantage, which 

2 N 2 
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shpuld be left vacant by the expected mortality of the 
present occupant. If all men lived for ever, or even 
during any period much exceeding the actual duration 
of human life, the hope of succession would languish, 
and that industry of exertion, which is now active in 
securing all the avenues to future wealth and eminence, 
would become torpid. The brevity of human life is 
therefore a necessary condition of human improvement. 
In the first ages the importance of transmitting, with as 
little error as might be possible, the primitive traditions 
of men, prevailed over the urgency of stimulating inven- 
tive industry, because they had much to learn from 
those traditions, before inventive industry could be be- 
neficially exercised. In these ages therefore human life 
was usefully extended to a very long period, so as to 
require but a very few successions in conveying a tra- 
dition to persons living long after the commencement of 
human society. But when the infancy of mankind was 
past, the excitement of hope was presented to human 
exertion, the length of life being so reduced, as to bring 
within the contemplation of every man the object of his 
desire. 

The brevity of human life has also another very- 
important operation, as it affords frequently recurring 
opportunities for those changes of the chief agents of 
human society, who are mainly ii'istrumental to the poli- 
tical and moral revolutions of the world. The political 
associations of men may be regarded as moral machines, 
by which the powers of individuals are elicited and 
brought into combined activity^ These machines, in the 
execution of the purposes of a beneficent, but compre- 
hen^iye pjroyidence, require at some times to be impelled 
l^j.SOme.jeiftraQrdiua y, at others to be subjected 

to SQu^CjCoii^cifiyabh e, or even to be crushed and> 

aqd'ifpr.op,^ t^erationf we observe jpdj- 
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viduals introduced into the world, whose peculiar qua- 
lities of genius, or of weakness, of virtue, or even of vice, 
designate them, though unconscious of the plan and 
acting freely, as the agents of an order of things, to 
which they are severally accommodated. 

Who can question this adaptation of human agents, 
when, in a review of history, he sees the highly gifted 
Charlemagne and Alfred laying the foundations, the one 
of the general system of the west, the other of the Bri- 
tish government ; when he sees the throne of the eastern 
empire sinking before the army of the Ottomans through 
the extraordinary weakness of its sovereigns, and the 
meanness and misconduct of John of England provoking 
a spirited nobility to vindicate the rights of liberty; 
when he sees, in other ranks of society, the enthusiasm 
of Peter the hermit rousing the nations of Christendom 
to the war of Palestine, the honest independence of 
Luther rejecting the abuses of the church of Rome, and 
the bigoted cruelty of the duke of Alva exciting the 
traders of the Netherlands to form a new government 
for the protection of freedom civil and religious ? A 
close examination must indeed convince every impartial 
enquirer, that, however the ma^s of a community may 
be supposed to be an aggregate of various agencies, 
reduced by their combination to a common standard of 
ordinary qualities, yet the individuals, who appear on 
the surface of history, are all peculiarly endowed for the 
situations, in which they act, and are all removed from 
the world, as the changing circumstances of society may 
require. • 

The moral system, being thus composed of societies^ 
continually changed, not ‘only adxflits, but by its nature 
even demands, a perpetual interposition of a controlling^ 
power for the introduction of suitable agents, and thus’ 
becomes more especially the ^tibJeet df a 'prof^dfeSiHai' 
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government. Since the characters of the individuals, to 
be from time to time introduced into the vt^orld, require 
to be accommodated to the situations, in which they are 
to be placed, and in the continually changing circum- 
stances of the moral system that adaptation must be 
continually diversified, it is essential to the maintenance 
of such a system, that the providence of God should be 
continually exercised in determining the native qualities 
of the persons to be brought into existence, in corre- 
spondence to the exigencies of the system, so that they 
might be instrumental to the plans of infinite wisdom 
for the general improvement of men. 

If then the planetary be compared with the moral 
system in regard to their general characters, the former 
will exhibit to us a number of permanent bodies, sub- 
jected to invariable laws of physical action, though ori- 
ginally placed by the free choice of the Creator, and by 
the same choice launched into motion in directions, and 
with velocities, which no laws of matter had deter- 
mined ; and the latter will present a number of aggre- 
gates of human beings, subjected in the like manner, 
though not necessarily, and therefore uniformly only in 
their collective observance, to the laws of social influ- 
ences, but composed of individuals continually coming 
into, or going out of existence, and, according to the free 
appointment of God, endued with such native charac- 
ters, and born into such circumstances of social connexion, 
as might best qualify them to fulfil the purposes of his 
wisdom. In the planetary system the Deity is conceived 
to abandon a body to the ordinary laws of physical 
action, when he has once determined its place, and the 
velocity and direction'bf its original movement. In the 
moral system he is conceived to sehd a human being 
into ‘ the world, having first determined what should be 
his origioal powers and dispositions, and in what part 
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of the social order he should begin his progress ; and 
then to leave him to his own agency, subjected to the 
various influences of society, on which he at the same 
time acts with reciprocal eftect, until it shall suit the 
designs of the Almighty that he should be withdrawn. 

The aggregates constituting the moral system do not 
indeed display the same regularity, which delights us in 
contemplating the revolutions of the material world. 
Composed as they are of moral agents, capable of im- 
provement and of deterioration, they are perpetually 
changing their characters and operations, and even un- 
dergoing new modifications of political existence, and 
entering into new combinations of policy. The gratifi- 
cation experienced in this case is derived from the sur- 
vey, not of unerring regularity, but of progressive im- 
provement. As we adore the divine wisdom and power 
as they are manifested in the orderly arrangement of the 
material uniVerse, so may we contemplate, with at least 
equal reverence, that moral superintendence, which con- 
ducts man to the perfection of his nature, through all 
the complicated and varying combinations of bis history. 
It is not for human philosophy to enquire, how far the' 
Deity may choose to influence J;he minds of individuals 
in their moral action, as neither have we any means of 
determining, how far he may think it fitting to interpose 
in the operations of material nature. The moral system 
however, subject as it is to a perpetual change of its 
component parts, and susceptible of change from the 
changing qualities of intelligent agents, is immediately 
dependent on the providence of God for an unremitting 
superintendence, in preparing and combining its various 
agencies, as parts of onU great afld comprehensive plan, 
which should display^ the glory of the Creator, by ren- 
dering his moral creatures less unworthy of his love. 

- 1 Fog illustrating and verifying this philosc^hy of 
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human society, a very long period of human history has 
been examined, which seemed to be very distinctly se- 
parated by great revolutions from preceding and follow- 
ing events, and thus to be capable of being detached 
from the general series of human transactions, so that it 
might be considered as a whole. Through the succes- 
sion of thirteen centuries a progressive improvement of 
society has been traced, from the confusion and bar- 
barism of the ruined empire of Rome to the orderly ar- 
rangement and the various refinement, moral, intellectual, 
and social, of the age immediately preceding the present. 
It has been shown that a new frame of society was gra- 
dually formed out of the commixture of the rude bar- 
barians of the north with the corrupted inhabitants of a 
destroyed empire ; that, at the close of three centuries, 
a new empire was established by Charlemagne, out of 
which has been slowly developed the modern system of 
European relations, the primary combination having 
been constituted by that prince himself, in connecting 
his imperial dignity with the ecclesiastical presidency of 
Rome ; that the wars of Palestine assisted variously in 
the arrangement and improvement of the yet ill-regulated 
and uncultivated nations of the west, the protracted 
struggle with the Arabs and Moors of Spain introduced 
habits of intellectual and social refinement, and the sub- 
version of the Greek empire sent into western Europe 
the precious remains of classical antiquity ; that amidst 
the restored improvement of Italy a system of balanced 
policy was at length, in the fifteenth century, instituted 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and conveyed thence by the wars 
©f Ituly to the German empire, which, by the loosened 
- contexture of its goverthnent, herd f)een specially prepared 
its refception ; that the papal* dcteiinion, which had 
'fi^rst.given'' combination and consistency to the incipient 
brealdng down the -imperial outho- 
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rity in Italy and Germany, had given occasion to the 
commencement of a balanced policy, did in the sixteenth 
century, by its aggravated abuses, give occasion also to 
an ecclesiastical secession, which both developed a purer 
form of Christian doctrine and worship, and furnished 
for the new policy the strongest and most pervading 
principle of political opposition ; that voyages of remote 
discovery about the same time opened to the nations of 
Europe communications with distant regions, presenting 
to them new and indefinite resources of power, and pre- 
paring a wide and various theatre for the operations of 
the policy, which had been generated among the petty 
combinations of the Italian states, and nurtured in the 
federative constitution of the empire ; that, by the treaty 
of Westphalia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
a preparatory system of federative policy was first con- 
stituted for Europe, in which Germany held the pre- 
eminence of power, and France, connecting itself with 
the protestant states of the empire, was the opposing, or 
balancing, government, almost all the other nations of 
Europe being comprehended within the arrangement; 
that at the close of the same century this preparatory 
system was transmuted into another, more perfect in its 
form, as its central government was France, the most 
considerable in its intrinsic resources, and as the mari- 
time interests of Europe were brought into a direct com- 
bination with those of the continental states. Great 
Britain being in this new order of policy the opposing 
power ; and, finally, that, while these relations of fede- 
rative connexion were .gradually developed among the 
eouthern and principal governments, another system was 
separately combined* in the nerth, the - main result of 
which appeam t(/haVe been, not the formation of la dis- 
tinct arrangement of balanced policy, but the^s^pan- 
disement: ofii.the rude jof i^jussiai jwltifilij has 
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already assisted in rescuing the independence of Europe 
from the revolutionary violence of France, in the disso- 
lution of the southern and principal system, and may, 
in the construction of some more comprehensive combi- 
nation, assume the position and office of the controlling 
government. Even this recital does not comprehend 
all the principal conclusions established in the preceding 
work, for it has been shown that, on the one part, a triple 
government was, in all its changes, instrumental to the 
due arrangement of the balanced constitution of the 
British empire, and that, on the other, Tatary sent forth 
successively her two conquerors, Ghingis-khan and Ta- 
merlane, in accordance with the general plan, and that 
Persia acted on Turkey as a seasonable countercheck, 
when the latter would have pressed inconveniently upon 
the German empire, the generating organ of the common 
policy of Europe. The plan, which it has been pro- 
posed to unfold, is wide as the world. Its combination, 
if it be indeed combined, sets chance at defiance, and is 
alike beyond the power and the foresight of man. 

That the construction of a system of political equi- 
librium should be regarded as the consummation of the 
political and social improvement of this period of history, 
is deducible from this consideration, that national im- 
provement is generally promoted most effectually by 
national independence, and that nhtional independence 
can be secured only by the protection of a balance 
policy. Such a system also supposes such a mutual in 
tercourse of nations, all being vigilantly engaged in ob- 
serving their respective movements, that whatever im- 
provement may be attained in any one, is promptly com- 
municated to the rest. Cases “may indeed occur, in 
which theimprovement of a peoplefis best effected, when 
it has; fallen, under the dominion of another. Of this 
kind seems tp be the case of the many millions in india, 
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who are subjected to the liberal policy of the British 
empire, now anxiously exercised in promoting among 
them good order and civilisation. Of this kind certainly 
was the wide domain of ancient Rome, which spread 
over the earth the knowledge of the arts of life and of 
the imperial law, and facilitated the propagation of that 
supremely important knowledge, which the Deity thought 
fitting to be communicated to his creatures. But the 
conscious feeling of national independence, and the 
energy excited by the necessity of defence, are com- 
monly the most efficacious principles of improvement, 
and must be especially beneficial, when the intimate 
connexions of a federative policy bring the several 
states into a familiar communication, and thereby im- 
part to all any improvement, which any one has accom- 
plished. 

In establishing therefore throughout Europe a system 
of federative policy, which, though under a change of 
form, subsisted from the treaty of Westphalia to the 
revolution of France, or during a century and a half, 
much appears to have been done for the general im- 
provement of that region, in which were collected the 
ruling influences of the eart^. A system had been at 
length formed, and brought into action, which procured 
for the least considerable states of Europe as much 
security, as human policy could bestow, and at the same 
time rendered familiar to the least improved the superior 
advantages of the more cultivated and refined. If it 
thought that the continuance of such a systeih of policy 
through a century and a half is disproportioned to the 
long preparation, represented as occupying the re- 
mainder of thirteen, it should Kb considered that, though 
the system thus 'at length combined, was dissipated in 
the wars of the French revolution, yet its principles ‘and 
its Imbits still subsist among nations, and' will enable 
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them to fehter into new combinations of policy, accom- 
modated to their altered circumstances and relations, as 
soon as they shall have settled into the new forms, 
which they may have received in a protracted period of 
revolutionary agitation. The efficacy of what was then 
done, is therefore not lost to the world by the dissolution 
of the system heretofore constituted. We may, on the 
contrary, regard the brief period of that system, as the 
time of preparation for another of much longer continu- 
ance, which might comprehend more nations within its 
federative arrangements, and perhaps connect the in- 
terests of all the regions of the earth. The system of 
policy dissipated by the revolution of France was not 
truly extended beyond the governments of central and 
southern Europe, the governments of the north having 
composed but an imperfect combination, apparently re- 
lative to some future disposition of political interests. 
It is now manifest that the northern governments must 
be included in the future arrangements, and Russia shall 
probably be found to be, instead of France, the predo- 
minating government. 

But whatever may happen in regard to future arrange- 
ments of policy, a great mass of improvement of every 
kind has been actually collected in the period of history 
now concluded, and will be transmitted as a rich inheri- 
tance to succeeding ages. The mechanic arts have been 
prodigiously improved by new discovery ; science has 
been ividely extended in all the regions of intellectual 
c^'ijuiry ; literature has exercised the imagination and the 
dffections, and has refined the intercourses of society ; 
edficMon has been communicated to multitudes, whom 
itie habits of other ages Vould have abandoned to un- 
Bhcitl^ed ignorance ; milder and*^ mbre ‘'generous' notion^ 
6f pblifey, hot actually observed, have at lehst been coni- 
liffiffiy ‘atSkhP^ladged’ and profeasi^. The particulars df 
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this improvement have been detailed, aud its progress has 
been noted from the barbarism of the sixth to the civili- 
sation of the eighteenth century. Besides all this general 
improvement of the whole frame of society, two precious 
models have been preserved by the British empire for 
the coming age, the salutary examples of a well-balanced 
government and of a well-constituted church, so that the 
nations are supplied with the best objects of imitation 
both in policy and in religion. 

It has been shown that the British constitution was 
the work of many ages, and was formed by the co-opera- 
tion of very numerous, and very various agencies. Other 
nations of Europe inherited from a remote antiquity the 
principles of popular government; but in none, except 
the people of the British empire, has that original in- 
dependence been matured into a well-balanced govern- 
ment. Such a form of government however, though it 
could have been generated only in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Great Britain, may yet, since it has been thus 
generated, be imitated by other states, in which it coujd 
not have been originated, or at least may furnish prin- 
ciples of popular and mixed constitutions, which may be 
accommodated to their respective circumstances. This 
very constitution indeed seemS to be at the present time 
undergoing an important change of its adjustment, in 
receiving a great augmentation of democratic influence. 
Whether the change now contemplated shall better 
accommodate the government to the altered circumstances 
of society, as its advocates contend, or whether it shall 
destroy the balance of, its powers, and overwhelm it ^ 
the anarchy of revolutionary violence, it does, net 
within the object of the present work tp proppunqp. , Qf 
tliis ejcpectatipna W9. . may reasonably , rest, assuj:ed, 
even thpuigh it. should appear l4iat;ihe presput fS 
the res^t ;Ojf thut; decay* |p. -al} .thpi 
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are sabjeet, a government, in which the several powers 
had been so happily combined for the maintenance of the 
social order,^ will not be suffered to perish finally, but, 
after some, perhaps brief, period of confusion, will be 
regenerated to exhibit again to other nations the example 
of regulated liberty and its attendant blessings. 

Of the superior excellence of the church of England 
we may best form a judgment, by comparing its actual 
condition with that of the original church of Protes- 
tants, constituted by Luther and Melancthon in Germany, 
and with that of the church afterwards constituted by 
Calvin at Geneva, as upon principles of more perfect 
reformation. Both these churches have notoriously de- 
parted from their original doctrines, and, wandering in 
the mazes of a vain philosophy, have at length arrived 
at a state, in which all the essential tenets of our religion 
are denied, and by the German church, in particular*, 
the profession of it has been reduced to a name. The 
causes of this lamentable defection have been discovered 
in the want of those safeguards, by which the stability 
of the church of England has been secured ; of a settled 
standard of belief for regulating the principles of the 
clergy, of a prescribed liturgy for regulating the public 
ministrations of the church, and of a system of superin- 
tendence sufficiently coercive for regulating the conduct 
of its ministers. These advantages ‘have been possessed 
by the protestant church of England, which therefore now 
exists a model for the imitation of Protestants of other 
countries, as the political constitution of the government 
is the exemplar for the nations, which desire to be free. 

These considerations may be esteemed to vindicate 
the providential government of Goff, by proving that the 
past transactions of thirteen centuries, various, and 
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complicated, and apparently irregular aa ttey Have been, 
have however been combined to the producticm of bene- 
ficent results, to be transmitted to succeeding ages, as th«^ 
fruits of his superintendence of the passions of his crea- 
tures. If it be conceivable that men should by a wise 
and beneficent Creator have been abandoned wholly to 
themselves, to form political combinations without the 
superintending direction of his providential control, is it 
to be imagined, that among all the errors and violences 
of mankind a common tendency towards human improve- 
ment should be discoverable, which the Deity might 
acknowledge as not unworthy of his attributes ? Will 
any man pretend that, through the multiplied and diver- 
sified transactions of so many ages, the combinations of 
wisdom could be seemingly traced in the wanderings of 
unguided ignorance, and the purposes of goodness in the 
outrages of uncontrolled ferocity ? Cicero, combating 
the vain notion of Epicurus®, which attributed the forma- 
tion of the universe to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
demands why the man, who entertains it, should not like- 
wise believe, that the Annals of Ennius might be com- 
posed of the casual combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet, whereas, he remarks, it is improbable that such 
combinations could produce S single line. Can we 
ascribe to the results of ignorance and passion that wis- 
dom of combination, which the Roman philosopher has 
denied to be reconcilable to mere contingency ? 

A new order of ages has been begun, which may de- 
mand examination in some remote futurity, and may yet 
more conspicuously manifest the attributes of the Almighty 
Ruler, as more nearly approaching to the final consum- 
mation of the affairs t)f. men. But though the scenes, 
which are now beginning to be unfolded, seem to pro- 
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miae a wider comprehenskta of human interests, those, 
which have been closed upon our view, have displayed a 
unity and clearness of combination, which may suffi- 
ciently establish the persuasion of a directing Providence. 
When Newton had completed his imperishable system of 
the planetary world, he broke from his mechanical con- 
templations into an animated declaration of the wisdom 
and power of the Being, by whom it had been framed®. 
Shall this then not be thought the legitimate conclusion, 
to be inferred from the consideration of so much harmony 
of moral action, all tending to the advancement of human 
improvement ? Shall the arrangement of the planetary 
system evince his providence, and that of empires and 
human society, and of mind in all its various combina- 
tions, furnish no testimony of the wisdom and power of 
the great Creator ? 

This is the system, which it has been proposed to 
establish for the moral, as for the material world ; the 
system of a God and his providence. It has been shown 
that, diversified and complicated as the transactions of 
thirteen centuries have been, they all admit of being 
reduced to one great system of action, the unity of which 
must prove the control of a presiding Deity, as the com- 
bination of the planetary System glorifies its author. In 
one respect indeed the view of the moral world discovers 
even a more glorious revelation of the attributes of God. 
The planet revolves for ever in its appointed orbit, ^nd 
the noblest triumph of mechanical philosophy is to have 
ascertained, that the perturbations of it^ course are 
all compensated within determined periods, and its 
movement exempted from decay. But map, , weak, and 
erring though be be, >s still progressive in his moral 
nature. He does not move round for qyer in one unvary- 
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mg.padi of moral action. The combiMitions of his hia* 
trfy exhibit^ not only the unity of the material system, 
but also the continually advancing improvement belong- 
ing to being of a higher order. 

The great poet of antiquity'^ has painted in a glowing 
colouring the radiant splendour, which in a calm and 
moonlight night bursts on the baffled gaze, and brings 
into a sudden day the woods and promontories. It is 
thus that the system, here proposed, would pour a light 
from heaven upon the dark and troubled scene of human 
history. As the shepherd of the poet rejoiced at the 
glory, which struck his corporeal view, so might we exult 
at the removal of that dismal gloom, which must enfold 
all the concerns of this sublunar world, if no persuasion 
of a providential government illuminate the moral pro- 
spect. Cheered however by this persuasion, we may 
calmly hold our allotted station, confiding in the protec- 
tion of an all-gracious Being, as we must be assured that 
by all the vicissitudes of an agitated world the purposes 
of goodness must ever be eventually accomplished, for 
^ the Lord God omnipotent reigneth,’ 

^ 'flff 5* cV’ »v ou^eiVM (pocuvhv crtXmKv 
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